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PREFACE 


Whilst the QiAin bulk of the book deals with early Indian 
Religious Thought. I have occasionally drawn upon other 
religious teachings, especially upon those in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

In the presentation of the subject matter of the first part of 
» - this book. I have avaUed myself of the work done by a number 

. of dUtinguished scholars, both non-Indian' and Indian, in the 
. field of Indian Religious Thought. Those points on which I am 
^ not in sympathy with the evaluations or judgments of some 
. scholars, are included among the questions treated in the second 
vs * part of the book. The reader will understand, therefore, why 
^ certain sUtements in this second part, or the imf^tiems of 
statements, are either inconsistent with or directly contradict 
those in the first part. 

^ Through long years spent in the West, I have had the good 
- fortune to come to know the heart of Christian dvilisation. To 
^ know means to love and to respect. Only he who loves may 
. enjoy the privilege of being outspoken. I have exercised this 
privilege in a few pages of this book. 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr. William Stede for help in the 
translation of the Bhagavad-Glti, Vm. 1-4; to Dr. and Mrs. R. W. 

; Haines for critically reading the script of part two of the book, 

. ^ and for corrections and suggestions ; and to Mr. H. C. Pitts for 
' remarks and suggestions in connection with pages 451 to 468. 

< l am most deeply indebted to Miss I. B. Horner. She read the 
^ entire script, and made valuable suggestions and corrections. She 
carefully revised all the translations of the PUi Texts quoted. 
j She has given most generously of her time and her ripe scholar- 
ship. Her encouragement and help have been invaluable. It 
would have been my sorrowful loss not to owe, and always to 
j owe, so great a debt of gratitude to Miss Homer, one of the wy 
true and quiet friends and servers of India and of the Buddhist 
”, world. 
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Hy thank* are also due to those who have taught me deep 
lessons in life. For eight and a half years I studied the piano 
noder Solomon, whose kindness and generosity it is impossible 
to forget. From him 1 learned, as from no oUier, the meaning 
of self dedication to an ideal of perfection. Our friendship since 
we first met in 1924 has been one of unclouded sunshine—a 
unique experience for me. 

Dr. H. J. Flenre, F.R.S., is one of those rare perMnaiities 
possMsed of deep, critical and appr^tive insight into the 
culture of other lands, I am happily in his debt. Fot twenty 
years I se^rcMl for my vocation in life. Then Dr. Fleure 
introduced me to it as easily as gi\'ing me a cup of tea. 

I am deeply and thankfully indebted to all who brought me 
joy and sorrow and all that the round of life can hcdd for a man. 
without which it is not possible to realise and to fulfill. 


P.D.M. 


London. May 1953. 
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Part One 


INTRODUCTION 




Chapter I. 


PRE-VEDIC RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

In the absence of conclusive evidence, the religious thought 
and practice of the earliest humans can only be a matter of 
conjecture. It is not unlikely that among the infliiences shaiMJig 
the rise of such thought were dreams. In these, living man some¬ 
times met the dead. On waking up be most have fdt confused. 
What was the reality ? That the other man was reaUy dead, 
impotent to harm or help, or that he stQl existed in some 
mysterious condition, with power to affect the li%ring ? 

Life was full of other mjrsteries. Reflections in water were a 
mystery. Shadows were another mystery. They took the forms 
of known objects, yet changed in a strange manner throughout 
the day. sometimes disappearing altogether. And where did 
they betake themselves at night ? Host things could be seen 
and handled. But what was the wind which could be felt. 3ret 
could not be seen or held ? What was the terrible mystery of 
thunder and lightning ? Of cloud and sky ? Of the stars ? Of 
the moon, waxing and waning ? And above all, what was the 
wonderful mystery of birth, and the awful mystery of death t 
Perplexity and confusion, fear and superstition characterised 
early man’s mental life. Yet side by side with these were hope, 
initiative and effort, bom of the instinctive clinging to life and 
the urge for survival. There was probably little or no power of 
discrimination. Life, both physical and mental, was under the 
dominion of impulse and desire, imperfectly controlled by exper¬ 
ience, by remembered pain or please. There was probably a 
sense of kinship with nature, of a "participation mystique" with 
her. 

Unable to the real from the unreal, dreams and 

persisting memories of the dead perhaps gave rise to a belief in 

^7 
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spirits. If early man recognized death as an absohite cessation 
of physical existence, then the belief in survival may also have 
originated from his dreams of the dead. Everyday experience 
showed him the necessity for placating those whom he feared on 
acceoont of their superior strength. But in dreams, it may often 
have happened that his weak foes whom he had killed in actual 
life now enjoyed a mysterious immunity from being hurt or killed 
by him. Further, if these spirits were in possession of what to 
him was magk, they were perhaps able to see him all the time 
whereas his vision of them was restricted to dreams, or to halluci¬ 
nations. Perhaps, just as he could make things like rude flint 
implements, could shout, procreate, destroy, even so the spirits 
most surely be the controllers of natural phenomena. Also, just 
as there were strong men who ruled the weak, just as women 
could attract men sexually and give them joy, produce infants and 
mother so too there must be strong spirits who ruled in the 
spirit world, and spirits who attended to the life processes of 
o^[anic nature. Naturally, then, the spirits must be superior 
beings. 

Everything was shrouded in mystery. The unknown or 
inexplicable is tlte parent of fear, of fantasy and superstition. 
Such fear may have induced early man to find out ways of placa¬ 
ting these spirits endowed with mysterious powers. Plaration 
is effected by renouncing possession of what one values in favour 
of the power to be placated. Such renunciation of cherished 
/ possessicin sanctifies the one who renounces, and binds the superior 
power to himself with cords of favour, protection, grace and love. 
The whole ritual is a sacrifice—a making sacred 

Other elements too were present such as the comforting 
warmth of the sun, spring coolness, tree-shade, colour and magic 
and form in nature, and love-delight, all of udiich filled man 
with happiness, and fostered the growth of his sense of wonder 
and of beauty, and of his feelings of gratitude and reverence. Con¬ 
ceivably, thenfore, happiness and gratitude, besides fear and the 
^ desire to placate, contributed elements to the rituals he devised. 

One other &ctor; although very eariy man lived much like an 
animal, a member of a herd, it is unlikely that his gregariousness 
could have entirely suppressed a dawning sense of individuality. 
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The ego. the consciousness of separate selfhood, vns slowly 
emerging out of the dark recesses of elementad existence. Man. 
the thrall of his ego-bound vision, cannot bring himself to deny 
personal continuance. Somehow, the " I ” ought to survive the 
death of the body. 

Thus, the emergence of religious thought and practice out of 
the experiences of life can be imaginacL Xhpu^ footed in the^ f 
^ concrete reality of life, man in his mental mfan^u^tablymuin- 
Nc terpreted thisYeality. He was misled by his fantasies. IncouiM " f- 
■■ of time, dvilization and. community life provided the i ndispensab le 
. oppcirft^ly and leisure to extinct truth out of knowledge and****^ 
^experiuice. After a million yean or so of extremely primitive 
‘ existence, civilization came on the scene a bare six thousand 
years ago. The domestication of animals, agriculture, weaving, 

. pottery and the use of metals were the foundations of civOixed 
existence. There eme:^ed tribe, clan and family, an increasingly 
marked division of labour, increasing organization for the pro¬ 
tection of the group and of the individual, property, marriage, 
tribal customs, and rights and duties. Sanctions, especially 
religious sanctions, played a paramount part in the life of the 
group. Spirits, or gods, had to be placated. As roan's activities 
^ multiplied, so did his gods; and the rites to be performed became 
more elaborate. 

Since subsistence agriculture was the basis of all civilization 
from Egypt to China, fertility rites were of prime importance. 

Since life’s mysteries were but the magic of unseen, powerful 
spirits or gods, placatory rites had also to be performed. Magico- 
religious fertility cults had more to them, nevertheless, than mere 
superstition. Their symbdism was near the facts of organic 
existence, and it embodied psychological insight. To feel and 
acknowle^ our vital kinship with nature to the extent of treating 
her with reverent worship is not necessarily barbarous or obscene. 

• The worship of the fig tree as the symbol of fertility may have 
been, and still may bei a fitting expression of a true rdigious sense 
for certain pec^e placed in a certain environment. Phallic 
' worship is in essence an expression of reverence for creativeness. 

Undoubtedly, fear and ignorance, evidenced by the anxiety to 
placate wrathful powers by propitiatory rites, played a dominant 
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part in the reli^ous liie of early man. But knowledge grew in the 
soil of civilized life, dispelling ignorance and lessening fear. The 
significance of ritualistic symbolism became profounder psycluy 
logically, but tended to greater esoteridsm in relation to the 
toiling masses deprived of adequate opportunities for intellectual 
and spiritual growth. Power went to the priests, the repositories 
of knowledge. And power corrupts! Making doe allowance 
for sincerity and real ability, the priestly class sometimes 
exercised tyrannous authority over the people. Magic was the 
priest’s prerogative; and the wielder of magic wss above any 
temporal power. 

E^ior to the third millennium before Christ, the totemistic 
Proto-australoid and Austro-asiatic inhabitants of India, Indo¬ 
nesia and farther India believed in soul-matter or life itself as a 
transferable and indestructible substance possessed of magical 
powers. They believed that it was situated in the head, and that 
on death it passed into the earth and fertilized crops and again 
produced life. The origin of various tabus concerning occupa¬ 
tion, coraroensality and intermarriage, and of the principle 
underlying head-hunting, human sacrifice and caiuiibali^ 
may ^ sought in the belief in soul-matter. Possibly, the 
erection of megalithic monnments and wooden images of the dead 
was associated with it. 

In the tribal religions of India, the soul is pictured as a little 
man located in the bead. This conception, inconsistent with the 
belief in loul-matter as a fertilizing substance, is probably due to 
man's tendency to anthropomorphize, so much in evidence in the 
god-conceptions of most religions. The manikin idea of the soul, 
together with the idea of the indestructibility of tlus fertilizing 
soul-matter, paved the way for the doctrine of reincarnatjon. 
This doctrine is logically irreccmcUable with the original premises; 
but primitive man could bold the two simultaneously, unconscious 
of their inconsistency. 

The religious beliefs and rites of these ancient times not only 
affected the religious practices brought into India by later more 
developed cultures but have survived in their pristine character 
to this day in various tribes scattered throughout the country, 
as in Eastern Bengal and Assam. Choti N&gpur and Centrld 
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India, Travancoreand Cochin, and in the Andamans and Nicoban. 
In addition to animistic beliefs, ancestor worship, and propitiation 
of ghosts or gods, some tribes hold a belief in a sapreme god, or 
at least in a chief god. Nfiga Rftja, the snake god is the chief god 
of the Kolis and Khasyas of Tehh-Oarhwal. The Birhon of 
Central India seem to have forgotten the gods or spirits of their 
ancestors and worship Mah&deo. The Hajhwars of Udaipar 
State worship only Hah&deo. The Kar Nicobarese appear to 
have some ccmception, however vague and undefined, of a Sapreme 
Being as distinct from ^nrits of dead or evil spirits. 

A Supreme Goddess, Palichi-Ammal is worshipped by the 
Paliyans of Madura district. They know no other god or goddess, 
although they imagine Palichi-Ammal must have had a husband 
on the principle that no woman can live without a husband. In 
Travancore, the Mala-Arayans consider the sun as the natural 
son of a mother-Goddess, and the moon as the adopted son; the 
K&nikir regard the sun os a female and as creator, while the moon 
is male : the Ur&lis. the 5\m as the creator of the universe and the 
father of all souls, and the moon as the nmther. Offerings to the 
moon and prayers to the sun are made. 

Creation stories involving the belief in a creator-god who makes 
human beings out of mud are found in Assam and Burma, 
among the Santals of Choti NSgpur, the Kar Nicobarese, and. 
also in Indonesia and Oceania. Tbe Santals consider thunder 
and lightning and other natural phenomena as acts of the Supreme 
Being. Legrads of destruction by fire, and /or flood are common 
to the hill tribes of Assam, the Mundu, tlu Santals, tbe Anda¬ 
manese and Nicobarese. 

The Negrito and Proto-australoid peoples of India founded the 
village system. A social order was in existence over fifty cen- 
txiries ago. An order based on subsistence agriculture needs 
industry, frugality and co-operation in its members, and dutiful 
submission to authority. The need for security, continued 
existence, and the happiness of the moment were probably the 
rrtain driving forces. Individual freedom, initiative, enterprise, 
expansion and cultural development had still to be bom. Fixed 
custom, a '* democratic '* village government, and a conservative, 
communal life seem to have been the features of Proto-australoid 
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India. This phase is likely to have lasted many centuries, and it 
is thought t^t Proto-australoid culture may be even seventy 
centuriM old. The fact that the people representing this culture, 
coming originally from the direction of western Asia, were enter* 
prising enough to ^read all over the million and a half square 
miles of India, to push through the daunting jungles of Burma 
down to the south-easternmost comer of Asia and into the 
Indonesian islands, is evidence of progressiveness, of fine human 
qualities. But mentally, they were backward, measured by the 
standard of later cultures. So their religious thought and 
practice consisted largely of fantastic beliefs, fears and super¬ 
stitions built out of their concrete real life. The fantastic play 
of imagination, not disciplined philosophical enquiry or specula¬ 
tion, was predominant. 

This may have proved a powerful influence in fixing the mode 
of life of the people. “ The Unchanging East ” is true to a degree. 
An establisbed routine whose objective is merely continued 
existence, lacking the urge for experimentation, may well tend 
to resist change. But it stands for stability and security. 

During the late fourth or early third millennium before Christ, 
the next great immigration into India took place: the entry of 
the Mediterraneans. The early groups, people with dark brown 
skins, may have come from the north African shores and the 
Levant, followed later on by othen from the cities of the Persian 
Gulf and Mesopotamia, and by the broadheaded people from 
Armenia. They foimded the Indus Valley Civilization whose 
culture was on a level with the cultures of Egypt and Sumeria 
of the same period, and later on penetrated eastwards into the 
Gangetic region and southwards down the western coast. Their 
well-planned dties and urell-built houses, their crafts and 
industries in textiles, pottery and metals, their tools and weapons 
and their trade and commerce, extending westwards to Kish and 
Elam, their pictographk script, their personal and 

adornments, all prove the great advance in dvilized life made 
over Proto-australoid totemistic culture with its little villages, 
rude hats, primitive agriculture and tools. 

In consequence of their control over the material world, the 
Meditenaneans introduced systematization in life. The people 
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of the Indus Valley cities had a definite political economy and 
organization, and an artistic and an intellectual life. 
Engineering skill was not inconsiderable and at least the elements 
of music, mathematics and astronomy were known. Conceivably, 
systematic education was prevalent in some sections of society, 
and it is likely that at least there was an educated, priestly class 
which wielded influence over the people. 

Our knowledge of the religion of the Mediterraneans is gleaned 
from the figurines, amulets, ring and baetylic stones, and seals 
unearthed at Mohenjodiro and at Harappi. Chief among these 
are the figurines depicting the Mother Goddess, regarded, at least 
in later times, as the guardian of the village, as priding' over 
childobirth, and as taking a human interest in the needs of her 
votaries. The size of her breasts, compared with those of 
the more xnatrcmly figures which are thought to have been used 
for votive purposes, may indicate that she was regarded as a 
virgin by the Indus Valley people. But it is uncertain whether 
this was so. or whether she was one of a trinity involving a 
husband and son. as in many villages today. If she was the 
wife of Siva she was the prototype of Umi, Plrvatt, Durgi wd 
Kill. It might be hazarded that she was both virgin and wife, 
even as Siva is both ascetic and lord of reproductive nature, and 
as such, is related to the concept of the Virgin Mother in later 
S 3 «teins. The association of tte Mother Goddess with other 
deities was a common feature of her cult in other countries. 

It is not known why the figures of male deities in pottery are 
distinctly rare. These, in contrast to the skimpily skirt<rf female 
deities, are entirely nude, apart from beuig decorated with ne^- 
and bangles sometimes, or with a cincture round the wa^ 
They have horns; and sometimes a sprig of flowers o^|^ves ri^ 
from the head between the horns suggesting the idea 3» fertiUty 

or vegetation god. ; 

The most important of the finds is a seal amulet portraying a 
nude deity with throe faces and%oms.»8eated on a stool, wth 
heels pressed closely together, in what is eyideatly a religious 
attitude, a precursor of Yogic Asanas. He is surrounded by two 
deer (or antelopes ?). a rhinoceros, an aftlOnt, a tipr, and a 
buffalo. His horns resemble those of a iftill or a buffalo, anq a 
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fan shaped erection, like the headdress worn by many of the female 
figurines, rises from his head between them. Like the female 
goddesses on the amulets he wears a large number of bangles on 
either arm. Of three such seals unearthed, two represent him 
seated on a stool and one on the grotmd. 

This is the deity which Sir John Usushall identified with Siva 
in his aspect of Palnpad. Lord of Beasts, on account of his many 
faces. Paiupati has been represented with as many as five 
faces. The beginnings of Hinduism thus go back five thousand 
years. The fertility god who was the lord of the reproductive 
powers of nature was destined to undergo several transformations 
before becoming the third person of the Hindu trinity. The 
personal, anthropomoi^ic concept of the Indus Valley people 
was to grow into the impersonal embodiment of the destructive- 
regenerative activity of the universe. 

At least three kinds of trees were worshipped, the nim, a tree 
resembling an acacia, and the pipal, Ficus rtligiasa. In modem 
times too. the pipal is believed by some to be the abode of 
LakshmI. the goddess of wealth. Vifpu's consort. Women make 
ofierings to it in order to have a child. A vessel of water 
is fastened to its branches for the refreshment of the souls of the 
dead. Prayers are said round it. This tree was Qonneoted by 
the Indus Valley dwellers with the urus-ox. Since this type 
of animimn dates from very primitive times, the worship of trees 
may have been confined to the uneducated. 

Small cones made of lapis-IaRuli, jasper, chalcedony and other 
stones, beautifully cut and ficished, are thought to be lifigas, 
whilst certain lai^ stone rings thought to be yonis, may have 
been employed to build up columns. The question cannot be 
decided until lifiga and yoni are found in close association. 
Phallic worship, a l^;acy from the past, iruiy have been associated 
with Siva by the Indus Valley people. 

In evidence of animal wor^p, designs of the elephant, tiger, 
bufiab, two kinds of cows, one a short homed animal and the 
other a humped boll, rhinoceros, crocodile, hare, antelope, unis 
bull, an unusual creature with a head at either end not un¬ 
like certain Sumerian animal designs, and a queer, composite 
beast with a human face, an elephant’s trunk, the horns and 
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fore-quarters of a boll, and the hindqiiarters and tail of a ti^r, 
probably repreaenting several deities fused into one form, have 
been found on seal amulets. The gharial, or fish eating crocodile, 
was an emblem of a river god. Only one figure of a snake wu 
unearthed at Harappl. 

As in Crete and Mesopotamia, the dove, sacred to the Mother 
Goddess, is portrayed with outstretched wings and tail. 

Bearing striking likeness to a certain Sumerian demigod or 
hero, a homed human figure with the feet and tail of a bull is 
depicted struggling with a homed tiger (? demon). But the 
amulet in human shape is a small steatite fi y tre, just over half an 
inch in height, of a deity wearing the curling horns of a ram. The 
bronze figure of a dandng girl may represent the predecessor of 
the Devadisis. 

An unxxsual amulet of shell has a knot carved upon it. Knots 
have always had a magical significance in the East as well as in 
the West. On one seal a six-rayed skirl has one ray in the form 
of a xirus-buU’s head. Skirl devices are uncommon, and are 
generally considered to be solar symbols. The six animal heads 
on them nnay represent the premier deities of the Indus Valley 
pantheon. The Svastika and Greek Cross are often found on the 
seal amirlcts. 

A cemetery has been discovered at Harappfi. The Indus 
Valley people also cremated their dead and scattered the asb^ 
into the river. 

The worship of homed deities, which disappeared with the 
Indus Valley people, and of the man-bull, occur in contemporary 
Sumerian mythology. 

There was a cult of snakes in Crete, where some terracotta 
figurines of the Mother Goddess that have been excavated are not 
to those from Mohenjodiro and Bibli. The cult of 
the bull is also common to early Crete, Egypt, the Near East, the 
Indus Valley and Hindu India. The sanctity of the cow in India 
is older than Vedic religion, and is foreign to the Veda. 
Reverence for cattle characterizes the pre-equine civilizations of 
the eastern Mediterranean regions. In India, it is suggestive of 
the religions of Asia Minor, Egypt, and Crete rather than of the 
^ig'Vedic Indians. 
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The deification and wonhip of Icui^, typical of the Hindu 
attitude to kingship, is characteristic of Suniehan religion in 
contrast to Semitic. 

Associated with Mesopotamia or Asia Minor is astronomy and 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which form an iinp«Tant 
part of Hi^u culture. The moon is male and the son is female 
until the infiuence of the ^-vedic invaders changed the sex of 
the sun into male, although as late as in the Tenth Book of the 
Big Veda, the male Soma (moon) is represented as marrying 
Sfiryft, the daughter of the son. 

>K^t precisely was the religions system of the Mediterraneans 
is yet to be discovered, if it can be discovered. It may be per¬ 
missible to infer that the religious thought of these people who 
achieved an admirable material civilization was more refined and 
better developed than the cruder animism and phallicism of their 
Negrito and Proto*aastraloid precursors. BeUef in magic was 
probably aniversal, as also ^th in the priest, the divinely 
appointed aielder of magic through the medium of rites and 
oerenvmies. The conception of various deities is definite. 
Possibly there was a belief in an abode appropriate to these deities. 
In a civilization which knew the meaning of law and order, 
which bad sufiicient inteUectoal development to have skilled arts 
and crafts, it is quite likely that the other worid too, was invested 
with law and order which the gods obeyed, even if their treatment 
of mortals was capridoos. 

Regarding the soul, its sojourn on earth and its fate after 
death, the Mediterraneans probably had ideas far in advance of 
the Proto-aostraloids. Tb^ bad the genus at least of the belief 
in reincarnation, and possibly they developed the theory to some 
extent. Their stable background of material prosperity gave 
them the leistire, and their mental development the ability to* 
speculate on the deeper things of life, and work out some sort of 
religioas system. 'Hieir worship of the heavenly bodies may 
imply a belief that these bodies were the vehicle of gods and 
goddesses, or at any rate of beings possessed of supernatural 
power. The Sumerians and Indus V^ey people poadbly con¬ 
nected these planetary deities with human lives and homan 
destiny, and so believed in astrology. They must have had some 
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sort of penological $>'stem. Man is, of course, a psychologist 
since Adam’s days, in so far as he could not help understanding 
elementary facts about human nature. But the reactioas of 
fundamental human nature to different circumstances and en¬ 
vironments furnish the material for a systematic study; and it 
is not inconceivable that the rudiments of such study existed in 
Sunoeria and in the Indus Valley. Unable to explain the whole 
of life in terms of human behaviour and circumstance, the deta 
ex mackina of planetary deities harf to be brought in. Fatalism 
and obedience, not initiative and over-riding joyous hope, must 
have been ke)motes. 

It is probable that the developing anthropomorphism of these 
people, as evidenced by Siva aM tbe Mother Goddess, was one 
in which the gods were regarded as being apart from and above 
mortals. The universe consisted of separate elements, unrelated, 
except by winning the favour of supernatural powers through 
sacrifida] propitiation. Tbe wrath of gods, the evil wrou^t 
by nsalignant forces, had to be feared. All civilisations were 
based on slave labour in those days. Man was of little accormt. 
He could not enjoy the dignity of his own individuality or his 
unchallengeable right as an individual to existence. He did not 
think of looking within himself; he bowed in fear before unknown 
and incomprehensible might. He never dared to imagine 
freedom for himself; he was the slave of mysterious powers. Man 
and god were apart. 

Nevertheless, because of material control and mental develop¬ 
ment, the god-conceptions of tbe Mediterraneans were a great 
advance upon tbe Proto-australoid ideas. Not so very many 
centuries were to elapse before man realized that these conceptions 
were but projections of himself. Ihe lower rungs of the ladder 
1o freedom necessarily rest upon the dark soil of ignorance, fear 
and superstition. 

There is one very significant fact to notice: the figure of ^iva 
is portrayed in a religious attitude. Desjnte the infiuence of fear 
and supentititm, man's aspiration toward something wonderful, 
satisfying, protective and inclusive, something ideal, play^ a 
powerful, perhaps the most powerful part in his religious grow^. 
Perhaps tbe significance of &va's attitude is that his votaries 
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recognized the worth of religion u religion, in its profounder 
sense. So the gods themselves must be religious bdngs. Ab* 
street values are beginning to emerge out of concrete experience. 
The worship of the gods is not mere barter or insurance, and the 
temple of ^ is no mere bargaining counter. 

Farther, if the artist who made the figure, and the priests who^* 
accepted and used the symbol were auraie of its significance, it 
may be inferred that the practice of meditation, of inner spiritual 
commonion of some sort, was not unknown to them. There must 
have been mystics amongst the Indus Valley people. The use of 
a special physical attitude in order to pi^uce a receptive or 
ezalt^ state of mind could not have been unknown to th^. The 
very fact that art goes very far back into man’s early history, as 
proved by the cave drawings which have been discovered, means 
that an inner “ soul life ” was active at the same tinae. Art, 
sex, religion, and mysticism all go together, and throiigh one or 
more forms, singly or simultaneously, the inherent creative 
imagination of man finds expression. The religion of the Indus 
Valley may well have been the product of deep psychological 
understsjuhng. The discipline at the psychical level was the 
prelude to the later growth of philosophy and science. 

s 
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CHAfTES II 


THE VEDAS 

^ " Uay we attain that excellent glory 

of ^vitar the god ; 

« So may he stunnlate our prayers " 

Eig Veda III.6a.io. 

Prior to the spread of the Axyan-^ieaking peoples over the 
civilized world, the cultural development of man takes place in the 
lanHn bounded by the equator and the fortieth parallel of north 
latitude. Egypt. Sumcria and the Indus Valley knew not the use 
of the horse, nor of the iron sword or plough. Then about twenty- 
seven centuries before Christ, somewhere in the snowy slopes 
between Mongolia and Siberia, man first learned to tame the hone.‘ 
The mobility, amenability and adaptability of the horse ga\-e his 
master advantages great enough to alter history. Later fn. 
about fifteen centuries before Christ, the Hittites of Anatolia* 
developed the art of smelting ironito such a pitch, that iron 
replaced copper and bronze in the maldiig of tools and weapons. 
The iron sword became an instrument of decision. 

CUmatic changes were partly respon^ble for the movement of 
the Arjsn speaking peoples southwards from the central, Asian 
' steppe lan d y towards Afghanis^ and westwards into Ir&n and 
Mesopotamia under the shadow of the Elburz mountains, and. 
probaUy a little later in time eastwards over the passa of the 
Hindu Kush into what is today, the Panjib. Armed with h^ 
and swoid, these pastoral nomads from beyond the fortteth 
parallel of north latitude, fair-skmned. ha^bty. vigorous and 
virile, rudely intruded as conquering barbarians and overran the 
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prosperous, fertile lauds of the Indos and its great tributaries, 
where flouridted Dravidian dvilization. Their intrusion may 
have begun during the eighteenth or seventeenth century before 
Christ. Certainly not closer to our times than the fifteenth 
century before Christ, the Ar3ran speaking peoples were lords of 
Paficanada and Kurukshetra, confined between the basins of the , 
Indus and the Sutlej. Before a thousand years had rolled away 
their domination had spread to the Ganges-Brahxnaputra delta, 
over Pafic&la, Kosala, Bhoja, Videha, Kiii, and Hagadha. 

Great and powerful states were these, some kingdoms, others 
republics. The third stage in political development in India was 
now reached, the village system of the Proto-australoids bdng the 
first, and the dty^tates of the Indus Valley people the second. 
Whereas, formerly, indusion in the community depended upon 
kinship and personal allegiance to the head of the tribe, now, 
nationality was determined by the territory on which one was 
bom and by military allegiance to the soverdgn power over the 
kingdom. The personal basis of the group changed into 
the impersonal basis of the modem state, the organized kingdom. 

In coarse of time, religion and philosophy undewent changes in 
the new order. Man learned to seek reality objectively, to dis¬ 
cover himself and learn the troth impersonally. 

It is hard to say what was Dravidiaa rdigion. When the 
Aryan conquerors came, Mohenjod&ro was under the sands— 
literally the dty of the dead. Mediterraneans and Prot<y 
australoids had mixed in blood to some extent, though on the 
whole the aborigines were segregated in less accessible and less 
fertile parts. The elements of caste distinction were already 
present, even from Proto-aostraloid times, based on colour, per¬ 
sonal strength and degree of d\'ilization. The principle of 
avoidance was already in operation. Dravidian dvilization had 
reached a pitch of luxury, and consequent decadence. There 
were castles; and women bathed in milk fifteen centuries before 
Poppea Sabina. 

A privileged and learned priestly class existed. Its members 
enjoyed the advantage that they knew how to propitiate the gods 
of the soil. They succeeded finally in establishing their ascen¬ 
dancy over the intrusive culture of the Aryan invaders. There 
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is evidence to show that the true briOinuji families were of pre* 
Vedic origin. The Aryan longs of Madhyadeia were their own 
priests and had no brUunans, until the influence of the Dravidian 
priesthood over the new conquerors brought a separate br&hxnan 
caste into being. The Aryans themselves probably consisted of 
the R&ianya (the ruling class, the Kshatriyas or warriors), the 
Vai^yas (the merchants and traders) and the inspired poets of the 
Vedic h3mms. Magical ^lells and incantations appear in the 
Atharva, the latest of the Vedas. The first, the ^Ug Veda, which 
came with the Aryans into a new land, is marked, in the opinion of 
most scholars, by a naive realism, by joyous optimism, character¬ 
istic of a happy, successful, hedonistic people. Only later, 
through interaction with the decadent culture of the conquered, 
fear and superstition crept in. till in fact the Dravidian gods 
triumphed, counterbalancing the physical victory of Aryan arms. 
It may be, then, that Vedic bards and Dravidian priests inter¬ 
acting with the Aryan rulers gave rise to a briUunan caste. 

Often, it is hard to draw a line between tribal religions and 
Hinduism. The word hrahma may have meant, originally, 
supernatural power or influence, like the Proto-australmd, piana ; 
and brahman, according to Oldenbeig. meant a magic spell, the 
meaning being derived from the magical spells of Dravidian 
times. The name Vi^pu. has a Dravidian origin according to 
Przyluski. who also shows that Utiga is definitely of non-Aryan 
origin. The iakti cult, botmd up with Siva wor^ip is probably 
derived from the Great Mother goddess of Asia Minor. The great 
gods of Hinduism, Vi$pa. Siva, and Kill are not ^-vedic gods. 

Dravii^an religion thus contributed major elements to Hin¬ 
duism, especially in its ritualistic aspect, though possibly less in 
its philosojflucal aspect. The Ifpanishads are the distillate of 
that thought and enquiry foreshadowed in the monotheistic and 
monistic tendencies of the (Ug Veda, although the influence of 
Dravidian ceremonial doubtless moulded that thought to some 
extent. And these special tendencies of the Veda, are the 
distinctive contribution of a race of diflerent calibre from those 
earlier immigrant races from western Asia. 

As far as can be gathered, man and god in Dravidian religion 
were still apart from each other. Propitiation was necessary. A 
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min .was not yet generally regarded as an integrated whole, as a 
personality. Reality was still the unknown, and perhaps un¬ 
knowable. Man had still to acknowledge his serfdom to the gods, 
and to live in fear of malign powen. 

The Aryan spe^ldng peoples of the Northern Steppe had out¬ 
standing (Qualities. They were adventurous and explorative; 
tolerant and practical minded; good organizers and experimen- 
tere: and they were a race of poets, their greatest gift to mankind 
being their language which was more highly developed than any 
other. ITieir westward migrations spread to Greece and other 
parts of Europe; in Asia they spread over Irin and Mesopotamia 
and India. Such has been their prowess that they produced great 
civilisations in the past, and are masters of the world today. In 
India, they established stable and prosperous kingdoms and 
republics in course of time, and through their tolerance, a betero- 
genoiu mixture of peoples was welded into a single, social order. 
True, the caste system emphasized and perpetuated caste dis¬ 
tinctions ; but the Aryan rulers did insist upon the organic unity 
of the different castes as a social whole. If each member of each 
separate caste performed his duty, all society would flourish. 
And the ideal was backed by religious sanction. It was related 
to the individual’s spiritual salvation. Thus Hinduism, unique 
by virtue of not possessing any single founder, grew out of the 
seed of a social experiment bas^ on a religious motive as well as 
a practical objective, a way of life which was found to be good 
and workable, and to which, in time, were added philosophy, 
mystidsm and yoga. A phenomenon, isolated in world history. 

C' What is the Veda ? A cqjlection of hymns, Jhe earliest 
document of the human mind, representing, accordi^ to most 
scholars, the religion of an unsophisticated age, the creation of 
inspired poets and seera. Many of the hymns, it is said, are 
simple and naive, m praise of nature gods and goddesses ; some 
deal with formal ritual ; and others, especially in the last book, 
the tenth, present the results of conscious reflections on the origin 
of the world, and on the Supreme Being. These last show deep 
insight. They embody penetrating intuitions. But no system 
of philosophy is presented at this stage, for mythology and poetry 
precede philosophy and science. 
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Three other Vedas came into being; the Sima Veda which » 
p^dy tegicl; U.. Y.i.r v2 ((™n^jIS 

^ elaborately ceremonial 

Veia ^ ««PiW «id accepted as a 

Veda, and is largely a book of speUs. The wwd Veda 

means knowledge. Associated with, and derived from the 
hymM. or Sai^U ^e. a collection), called Mantras, arose the 
treatises ^e Brihma^as, the A^yakas and the Upani- 
sha(b. The Brihmapas consist of precepts and religious duties, 
symbols and sacn^ rituaU. The explanations of the symboU 
wd ntuals found^ contempUtioa by forest hennits, constitute 
the Anuiyakas. They are the transition link to the Upanishads 
the intuitive perceptions of those who won spiritual vision by 
mor^ Md intellectual discipline. The Upanishads laid the 
foundations for all the subsequent thought of India. 

Each Veda thus consists in the main of the Mantras, the spon- 
tan^ expression of poets, embodying the religion of nature; 
the Br^a^ias. the elaborate system built by priests, embodying 
the religion of Law; and the Upanishads, the mature creation 
^ of ^osophers. embodying the religion of the spirit. 

^ Xowhere in the worU Is the process of god-maldng so clear as 
in tlw ^ig Veda. In this unique scripture are to be found 
^tmism, naturalistic polytheism, pantheism, monotheism, and, 
in the final stages, monistic suggestions. 

The Aryan overic^ of India believed in gods, gracious and 
kindly powers, and in demons, grim and hostile powers. In the 
Vedic universe of heaven, mid-air and earth, the demons were 
confined mid-air and ear^ while the gods ranged freely 
through the three dooiains. Trie demons are variously named i 
Dasyus, Paois (niggards). RAksasas (injurious ones, or. to be 
guarded against). Yatus (demons), Yitudhinas (sorcerers), 
Druhas (deceivers), Aritis (iUiberal ones), and Asoras. which 
became their standing designation in later Vedic literature. But 
little attention is given to the demons by the Rig Veda, devoted 
as it is to the wor^p of the gods, of >rtiom Indra and Agni are 
great demon-slayers. The demons loom larger in the later 
Atharva Veda. 

The evil spiritsareendowedwiththeevil qualities characterizing 
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evfl men. They are fools, tricksters, evildoers, haters of 
prayer, slanderers and false accusers, robbers and thieves, mail- 
dous, and abo^'e all liars, fbeir ultimate fate is hell: 

1. India and Soma, bum, destroy the demon foe, send 

downward, 0 ye BaDs, those who add gloom to gloom. 

Annihilate the foob, slay them and bum them up; 

away from us, pierce the voracMoa ones. 

2. Indra and Soma, plunge the wicked in the depth, 

• yea, cast then into darkness that hath no support. 

So that not one of them may ever thence return: so 
may your wrathful might prevail and conquer them. 

Big Veda VII. Z04 

(identical with Atharva Veda Vni.4.1.3.} 

The celestial family appears to be conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally after the pattern of the human family. Father Sky and 
Mother Earth are the parents of all the gods, the devas, and also 
of men. The divine race is composed of various groups, such as 
the Adityas, Vasus and Rudras, the semi-divine Adgirases, and 
lower deities such as the Ribhus, Apsarases and Gandharvas. 
Collectively, they are called Vi 4 vede% 4 h, or " all-gods". The 
gods have, like men, their specific functions. Agni and Brihaspati 
are priests, Indra and the Maruts warriors, Tva^tar and the 
Ribhus artisans, while Kshetiapati, lord of the field, Urvart.'ahe 
Oi the ploughland, and Sitfi, she of the furrow, are agricultural 
deities. But they are not exclusive functionaries. Parjanya, 
Vanina, Indra. Dyaus, Rudia and the Maruts are all rain-makers; 
India and TriU Aptya make lightning; Rudra and t^e Maruts. 
Varu^, Soma, the Aivins, Vita and the Waters are all 
physidaDS; Agni, Indra and gods of light are demon-slayers ; 
and Briha^ti, the Maruts and the Afigirases are divine min¬ 
strels. 

The gods work in perfect accord, mutually helping and serving 
other. Indra alone appears to introduce a discordant note, 
but only occasionally. Agni serves all the gods as a messenger; 
the Maruts serve Indra as soldiers (Rig Veda in.35.9.) ; Agni 
serves Indra since Indra drinks soma, the nectar of the gods, with 
the tongue of Agni (Rig Veda in.35.9 and 10); Indra serves all 
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the gods by hb victory over the demon Vfitra so giving them their 
freedom Veda rri.34,7) ; Vaiuna prepares a path for Shrya 
($ig Veda I-24.8.) and SOrya reports to Varutia and Mitra the 
sinfulness of men (l?ig Veda Vri.ea.a.}. All the gods are 
characterised as shining, as Asuras or mysterious—their mystery 
emphasised by miyi or their occult power, as immortal, in 
contrast with mortal humans, as endowed with power, beauty 
and benevolence and as upholders of ^Ita or the Eternal Order, 
cosmic and ethical. Varuna and Mitra are most intimately 
connected with IJta. All the gods function as a unity, a unity 
not of an individual will but of a collective clan, reflecting the 
unity of nature, of the cosmos as an ordered whole, or Eta. Thus 
the tendency of the Eifl Veda was towards a pantheistic unity. 

Until man achieves self-realization, he feels insecure, incom¬ 
plete. unloved, insignificant. He remedies thb by endowing hb 
anthropomorphic gods with infinite power, stability, majesty and 
any other qualities which appeal to him. He defines stability aivd 
security as that which never alters, b permanent and infinite. 
The Indian observed birth, growth and decay. Storms 

come and go; the tides and seasons and years roll on; the very 
sun and moon and stars change. Only the firmament abides. 
Dyaus Pitar, Father Heaven, was the boundless infinite, the 
supporter and mainstay of all. Hie Zeos of the Greeks, Jupiter 
of the Romans, deus of the Latin tongue, are related to Dyaus 
Pitar. As heaven abo%-e, so earth below was deified, made the 
wife of heaven, addressed in the Homeric poems as " Mother of 
Gods, the wife of the starry Heaven ". Heaven and Earth, the 
universal parents, are regarded in the Rig Veda as the parents' 
of men and gods, and are endowed with righteousness, benefi¬ 
cence and omniscience. 

Varu^a b the lord of the firmament. He b Ouranos with the 
Greeks, Ahuramazda with the Irinians, the one who encompasses 
or enfolds the universe. Devoid of c^nrice, he b one of fixed 
resolve, a dhrtavrata, whose orders are obeyed by other gods. 
" VaruDa’s character ", said Macdonell (Kcefic MytMogy, p.3) 
" resembles that of the divine ruler in a monothebtic belief of an 


> ^ Voda I.1S3.4; Lisa-t.s; I.tte.3; III.j.iz: IV.3S.S; VI.17.7: Vll.sj.t, a 
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type He is the embodiment of law and order*, and is 
the most moral of the Vedic gods. All seeing,' omnipresent,* 
majestic,* with the son as his eye,* the sky for his garment and the 
wind as his breath,* be is the pmusher of the guilty but gradous 
and forgiving to the penitent sinner. Confession of guilt, repen¬ 
tance and prayers for forgiveness* abound in the hymns to 
Varupa. Though God of gods, Vanuia obeys the univer^ moral 
law* which he himself has established. By sin, man breaks his 
fellowship with Varupa who inflicts disease as a punishment. 
Varu^ is lord of life and death, and his grace can be won and his 
mercy gained by trying to discover one's hidden faults and con¬ 
fessing them, by longing to be justified in Vanu^'s sight, by 
prayer for the remission of the penalty due, by renewed 
obedience, by oblation and sacrifices, and by h3nnns of praise. 


X. Who DOW is be, what god among the inunortals, 
of vdMse aospiciotis name we may bethink us? 
Who shall to n^ty Aditi restore us, 
that I may see my father and my mother ? 

а. Agni the god the first among the immortab, 

of his auspidotts name let os bethink os. 

He shall to mighty Aditi restore os. 
that I may see my father and my mother. 

3. To thee, 0 SavHar, the lord 

of predoQs things, who betpest us 
CootinoaDy, for onr share we come— 

4. Wealth, highly lauded ere reproach 

hath fal^ 00 H. which is laid, 

Free from all hatr^, in thy hands, 

5. Through thy iwotection may we come 

to even the hei^t of afBoence 
Which Bhaga hau dealt out to os. 

б. Ne'er have those birds that Sy through air attained 

to thy high dominion or thy might or spirit; 


> Big Veda V.66.1 aad 6S.1. 

• $5 Veda 1.14; 1.15; Vtl-se- 

• AAMjy% Veda IV.i«.4. 

• Veda VSs. 

*Bif Veda VI.}t.i. 

• Rig Veda Vlfs? aad 88; 

’ Riff Veda I.ae: VIL •S.87S8S9- 

• gig Veda V.674. 
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Nor these the wtters that flow on for ever, 
nor bOb. abaten of the wind's wild hay. 

7. Vanina, kto^, of hallowed mi^t. sostaioeth 

erect the tree's stem in the baseless r^o. 

Its rays, w^tose root is high above, stream downward. 
Deep may they sink within ns, and be hidden. 

8. King Varuna hath made a spacious pathway. 

a pathway for the Sun wherein to travel 
Where do way was he made him set his footstep, 
and waned afar whate'er afflicts the spirit 

9. A hundred balms an thine. O long, a thousand; 

deep and wide-reaching also be thy favours. ' 

Far from us, far away drive thou Destruction. 

Put from us e'en the sin we have committed. 

10. Whither by day depart the constellations 

that shine at night, set high in heaven above us ? 
Vanina's holy laws remain unwealcened. 
and throng the night, the morni moves on in splendour. 
Zl. I ask this of thee with my prayer adoring; 

thy worshipper craves this with his oblation. 

VaruQa, stay then here and be not angry: 
steal not our life from us, 0 thou wid^raler. 

X3. Nightly and daily this one thing th^ teO me, 

this too the thou^t of mine own he^ repeateth. 

May be to whom prayed fettered Sunahse^ 
may he the sovran Varapa release ua. 

13. Bound to three pQIars captured Sunabs^a 

thus to the A^tya made bis suppltcatioo. 

Him may the sovran Vaiupa deliver, 
wise, ne’er deceived, loosen the bmds that bind him. 

14. With bending down, oblations, sacrifices, 

O Varupa, we deprecate thine anger; 

Wise Asura, thou Idng of wide dom^n, 
loosen the bonds of sms by ns committed. 

13. loosen the bonds, 0 Varupa, that bold me, 

loosen the bon<b above, between, and onder. 

So in thy holy law may we madw amless 
belong to Aditi, 0 thou Aditya. 


Kig Veda I.Z4. 
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I, Whatever law ot thine, 0 jod. 0 Vampa, aa we are men, 

Day after day we violate, 

а. Give us not as a prey to death, to be destroyed by thee in 

wrath. 

To thy fierce anger when di sple ased. 

To gain thy mercy, Vanina, with hymns we bind thy heart, 
as binds 

The charioteer bis tethered hone. 

4. They flee from me disrated, bent only on obtaining wealth, 
As to their iMsts the birds of air 

5. When shaU we bring to be appeased, the hero, lord of warrior 

might. 

Him, the hir-seeing Vanma ? 

б. This, this with jcy they both accept in common : 

never do they fail 
The ever-faithfol worshipper. 

7. He knows the path of birds that fly through heaven. 

and. sovran of the sen. 

He knows the ships that are thereon. 

8 . True to his holy law, he knows the twelve moons with their 

progeny: 

He knows the moon of later birth. 

9. He knows the pathway of the wind, the spreading, high, and 

mighty wind; 

He Imows the gods who dwell above. 

10. Varuna, true to boly law, sits down among his people; be 
Host wise, sits there to govern all 

II. From thence percetving be beholds all wondroos things, 

both that bath been, 

And what hereafter will be dooe. 

12. Hay that Aditya very wise, make fair paths for us all our 

<Uys: 

Hay he prolong our lives (or us. 

13. Vanina, wearing golden mail, bath clad him in a s h i n ing 

robe: 

His spies are seated round about 

14. The god whom enemies threaten not, nor those idw tyrannise 

o'er men. 

Nor those whose minds are bent on wrong. 
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15. He who give! gkwy to mankind, not glory that is incomplete 
To our own bodies giving it. 

16. Yeamii^ for the wide-seeing oot. my thoughts move onward 

onto him. 

As kme unto their pastures move. 

17. Once more together let us speak, because my nwath is 

brought; piiest-like 
Thou eatest what is dear to thee. 

z6. Now saw 1 him whom all may see, I taw his car above the 
earth; 

He hath accepted these my songs. 

19. Varupa, bear this call of mine : be gradous onto us this day; 
Longing for help I cried to thee. 

20. Thou, 0 wise god, art lord of all. thou art the king of earth 

and heaven: 

Hear, as thou goest on thy way. 

2z. Release us from the upper bond, untie the bond between, 
and loose 

The bonds below, that I may Uve. 

Rig Veda I.35. 

z. The tribes of men have wisdom through his greatness 
who stayed even spacious heaven and earth a««in4fT ; 

Who urged the high and mighty sky to nmtion, 
and stars of old, and spread the earth before him 

3. With mine own heart I commune on the question 
bow Vanipa and I may be united. 

What gift of mine will be accept unangered ? 

When may I calmly look and find him gracious ? 

3. Fain to know this my sin I question others : 

I seek the wise. 0 Vanma, and ask them. 

This one same answer even the sages gave me, 

Sorely this Varupa it angry with tlm. 

4. What, Vampa, hath been my chief transgression. 

that thou wouldst slay the friend who sings thy praises ? 
Tell me, Unconquerable Lord, and qokkly 
sinlesB will I approach thee with mine homage. 

5. Loose ns from sms committed by our fathers, 

from those wherein we have ourselves offended. 
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0 Hfif , loMe, like t thief who feeds the cattle, 
as bom the cord a calf, set free Vasishtha. 

6. Not our own will betrayed os, but seduction. 

thoa^tkssoess, Vantoa I wine, dke, or an^. 

The old is near to lead astray the youi^er: 
even stnmber kadeth men to evil^ta^. 

7. Slavehke may I do service to the botmteoos. 

serve, free from sin, the god inclined to anger. 

This gentle lord gives wisd^ to the sunj^: 
the wiser god leads on the wise to rich^ 

8. 0 lord, 0 Vanma, may thb laodation 

come dose to thee and lie within thy spirit. 

h be w^ with ns in rest and labw. 

Resale os evermore, ye gods, with blessings. 

?Ug Veda VII. 86. 

X. The mighty Ruler of these worlds beholds as though 
hom cloM at hand 

The man who thinks he acta by stealth ; all this the 
Gods perceive and know. 

3. U a man stands or walks or moves in secret, goes to 
his lying-down or his uprising. 

What two men whisper as they sit together. King 
Vaiuua knows: He as the third is present. 

3. This earth, too, is Ring Varuua's possession, and 

the high heaven ends are far asunder. 

The loins of VaruQa are both the oceans, and this 
smaQ drop of water, too, contains him. 

4. If one should flee afar be3mDd the heaven. King Varuua 

wo^ stiQ be round almt him. 

Proceeding hither from the sky his envoys look, 
tboBsand-eyed, over the earth beneath them. 

5. AD this the royal Varupa beholdeth, aU between 

heaven and earth and aU beyond them. 

The twinkling of men's eyelids hath he counted. As one 
who plays throws dice be settles aU things. 

6. Thoee fatal snares of thiue which stand extended, 

threefold. 0 Vanii>a, seven by seven. 

May they all catch the man who tells a falsehood, and 
pass nnbarmed the man whose words are truthful. 


t 
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7. Vuuoa. sn*re him With s hundred nooses 1 Han's watcher I 
let not him who lies escape 
There let the villain sit with hanging belly and 
bandaged like a cask wbott ho^ are broken. 

g. Vamna sends, and drives away, : Vanina is 

both native and a stringer. 

Vanioa is celestial and is human. 

9. I bind and hold thee fast with all these nooses, thou 
son of such a man and such a mother. 

All these do I assign thee ss thy portion. 

Atfaarva Veda lV.x6. 


In the prayers for pardon* the removal of the penalty for sin is 
emphasised. Sin consists in the transgression of the laws or 
ordinances, the Vrata, of Vanina, • the ordinances being themselves 
founded upon Vani^* What are these sins ? To Idll. cutae. 
deceive, gamble and cheat, indulge immoderately in wine, anger, 
dice. A tribal ethic. But there is also the conception of «inning 
against a stranger, and a distinction between intenticmal and 
unintentional sinning.* The Vedic Indians did believe that to 
err is human,* and pleaded thoughtlessness, weakness of will, 
wine, anger, dice, bad example and evil dreams as ca u ses of sin. 
In 1 ^ Veda VII.86.5, the poet says, “ Loose us from sins com- 
mitted by our fathersVaruna can combine mercy with justice, 
provided there is a true repentance on the part of the sinner. To 
his true worshippers, who are his beloved ones, be grants pro¬ 
tection and happiness. 

Vanity as Lord of the Ethical Order is a holy God; as lord of 
the Cosmic Order be is a Creator and Sovereign. The Vedic 
poets, observant worshippers of nature, were believers in the 
established order of things. The stars in heaven, day and night, 
the seasons, all followed an all-compelling law, ^ta, " the course 
of things of which Vampa is the custodian* and ruler: 



Ved n.sS.5 a 9: V.^. 7 ft 8; 
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Vsds 1.95.1; VIX.S9.5. 
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I. I un the royal roler. mine b empire, u mine who 
(way aQ ^ are all the immortals. 

Vamoa's will the goda obey and foUov. I am 
the >nng o'er foU: of sphm aublimest 
3. lam King Varava. To me were given these first 
exbtxng high cekftial powers. 

Varupa’s will the gods otwy and follow. I am 
king o’er folk of sphere sublimest. 

3. I Vanma am India: in their greatnea, these the 

two wide deep fairly fashioned regions. 

These the two world*halves have I, even as Tvasbtar, 
kxtowing all beings joined and held together. 

4. I made to flow the mmsture^bedding waters, and set the 

heaven firm in the seat of Order. 

By law, the SOD of Aditi (Le. Varava). Law-observer, 
hath spread abroad the worid in threefold measure. 
(The hymn b to Vaiupa and India.) 

Big Veda IV.4S. 


Bta b a universal principle, the unchanging law. physical and 
moral, the real and eternal, on which the wdrole universe b 
founded. All objects, all creatures, all gods are subject to Bta- 


(Agni) 


{Vi»n) 

(Into) 

(Savitar) 

(Brihaspati) 


Ruler of sacrifices, guard of Law Rig 
Eternal 

Who, deathless, tme to Law, ’mid „ 

men a herald biingeth the gods as 
best saoifioeis 

Such as thou art. boro after Law „ 

Whose fomigfat keeps the Law from .. 
vii^tion 

True knower of the Law .. 

Thou art the ore and guard of „ 

mi^ty order 

Priminral gem of Order „ 

The holy Law's commandmente make 
me n^ty .. 

God, Uw's fuIfiUer 

Son of Law „ 

Goilt-scouiger. gQil^avenger ... „ 

slays the qmUer and upholds 
the mighty Law 


Vedax.x.8. 

1.77.x. 


1.189.6- 

n.9.1. 

IV.3.4. 

X.8.5. 


1.156.3. 


Vin.89.4. 

II40.Z. 

II.23.15 

11.23.16. 
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(Varava aad . . throu^ Law, lovm aad cberi- Rig Veda 1.3.8. 

Ultra) ahen of law. 

Have ye obtained your mighty 
power 


I 


By thee, OA^.Vanma who guards „ „ I.t4i.8. 

the Law. Ultra and Aryaman, the „ „ 

boonteoQS are made strong 


For VaruiMt. wboae form is law, 
place offerings for his great 



delight 

„ V.66.1. 


For they are true, they cleave to „ 

V.67^ 


Law, held holy among every race „ 



They, mi^ty lords, are lofty Law „ 

” V.68.1. 

(The 

Uigbty t^ugh Law. ... is your .. 

n.37.8. 

Adityas) 

greatness 



Upholders of the Law 

.. II.39.1. 

(The gods 

Strcngtheneis of the Law 

1.14.7. 

generally) 

The gods approached the ways of „ 

.. 1.65.*. 


holy Law, there was a gathering 
vast as heavot itself 


The waters fed with praise the grow¬ 
ing babe, bom noUy in the womb, 
the seat of Order 

(In Nature The flowing of the floods is Law, „ 
and cosmos) Law is the Son's extended Light 

The holy Law hath quelled even „ 
mighty men of war 

Ye raised the Sun to heaven by ever* „ 
lasting Law 

Ye (Heaven and Earth) sanctify 
ea^ other's form, by yoor own 
proper rai^t ye r^e. 

And from of old observe the Law 

By Law, the Aflgirases deft the „ 
rock asunder 

By Law, he (India) lighted op the „ 
host of Homings. 

He moves with steeds yoked by eter* 
nal Order 

With mighty strength, most liberal 


„ I.105.X3. 

„ Vin.76.5. 
„ X.63.3. 
IV.56.6. 

IV.3.H. 

« VL39.4- 


Vl.M.a. 


I 


♦ 
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(Id relation 
to man) 


(Hie 

Maruts) 


of tbe princes (Itidra and Vantpa). 
chieb of tbe boat, by Law made 
Vritra’s slayen 

None, Vanjua and Hitra. harms tbe ^Veda vni.aa.15. 
mcvtal man who honours and 


obeys your laws 

„ VUI.22.16. 

He makes his house endure, he „ 
gathers plenteous food who pays 
obedience to your Will 

Bom in his sons anew he spreads 
as Law commands, and prospers 
everyway unharmed 

that Ultra. Aryaman and „ 
Varuna are guarding us, the paths 
of Law are to to tread 

.. Vin.31.13 

This holy hymn, sublime and seven* ,, 
beaded.^Nung from eternal Law 

X.67.1. 

At beat of all foreknoweis, excellent 
to guide, like Somas, good to 
guard the who follows tbe 

Uw 

„ X.78.2. 

0 Indra, •• 

Lead ta beyond all pain and grief 
along the path of holy Law 

.. X.133.6. 


The above quotations indicate tbe deep conviction of the ^ig- 
vedk Indians of the existence of tbe Law, its power and its 
importance, and its undeviating operation. And yet, throughout 
the Veda there is not a single hymn exclusively devoted to ^ta I 
Moreover, the term—the Law, or eternal Law. or Order, or the 
seat of Order—is introduced without exidanation of itself. There 
is no analysis of the nature of the Law itself, or its mode of 
operation. Three consecutive verses deal with ?lta: 


Eternal Law hath varied food that strengthens; 

Tboagfat of eternal law removes transgressioni. 

The praise-hymn of eternal law, arousing, glowing. 

hath oped the deaf ears of the living. 

Firm-seated are eternal law’s foundations: in its to 
tom are many splendid beauties. 

By holy law long-lasting food they bring us; by holy 
law have cows come to our worship. 
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Fixing etecDtl law he. too. uj^olda it; swift 
moves the might of law and wins the booty. 

To law belong the vast deep earth and heaven: 
milch-ldne sapreme. to law their milk they render 

51 g Veda IV.aj.8-io 

The verses are illuminating. Yet even here there is no analysis 
of the nature of universal law. India had to wait centuries 
before the Buddha announced the law of causation as being 
universally operative in all the realms of our experience—material, 
moral and ^nritual. The inspired seers of the Veda lived in 
unquestioning obedience to their vision of the fact of Law aivd 
Order. Not for them to enquire into its nature, still less to 
duUengc it. Life in an ordered cosmos was good. There was 
no stimulus to a deeper or wounded curiosity in a world which, 
by and large, offered a happy and successful life. 

What is most significant, however, it that the concept of the 
supremacy of the law prevailed in Vedic times if not earlier. Man 
lived in a just world, even if justice as humanly understood was 
not clearly discernible in concrete events. Sui^ a belief was an 
instrument for destro)ung fear and winning freedom. What 
was a simple religious faith in the Vedic age, grew into a 
philosophic truth with the Buddha, into a scientific fact in modem 
times. In the field of government, ancient Hindu political 
philosophy, based upon the king as the sovereign authority and 
power in the land, acknowledged the supremacy of the law as 
even higher than the king's. The chief priest of the land, the 
sage and the saint, as cxpoimders of divine law, were sacrosanct, 
and even a king had to accept their rebuke with humility, and 
listen to their advice with respect. Though the wielder of 
sanctions, the king himself was liable to penalty and pninishment, 
more severe in some cases than that meted out to the humble 
and ignorant, if he did wrong. The hCanu Sadihiti, the Rimi)rana 
and Mahlbh&rata and many other writings extol the long who 
upholds the highest moral principles and spiritual ideals as the 
bot king. The moral imperative for living the good life, for social 
justice on/! political integrity have their roots in Varupa of the 
Vedic Pantheon. 

Joint keeper of ^ta and forgiver of sin with Vamna is Ultra, 
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sun, and god of the moning light. He watches over truth- 
spealdng and sincehty between man and man in all man'spromises, 
contracts and treaties. Three thousand years ago in India, 
treaties were not " mere soaps of paper Hitra helps men to 
keep faith in all covenants between man and man, and tribe and 
trit«. He punishes where necessary: 

For thee, even Aryman, Vanina and Mitra. are 
the chastisen of aO guile and falsehood. 

^ Veda VII.60.S. 

He is the deanst friend of mortab: 

Let os not anger Varuna, nor Viyu, nor him. 
the dearest friend of mortals, Mitra. 

Big Veda VII.634. 

and he is invoked as a protector from distress caused by friends : 

Prom troubk caused by nan the Lord preserve us; 
from woe sent by his friend let Mitra save us. 

Big Veda IV.55.5. 

Ail the qualities ascribed to Hitra, also characterize Varuiia. 

It is difficult to believe that the spiritual vision of the inspired 
bards who sang of Vam^a was clouded with anthropomorphism. 
He who was regarded as omniscient and omnipresent, as lord of 
law, as justiciar not without ruth, was not altogether an external 
anthropomoiph, but rather an enlightened concept bom of 
emancipated intelligence. To unburden the soul's sense of guilt 
through confession, to pray for forgiveness, trusting in a supreme 
power characterised by both di^>asaionate justice and Idndly 
mercy, evidences psychological insight. The race of man is out¬ 
growing its intelkctual and spiritual childhood and adolescence— 
such is the significance of Varupa. 

The sun as the source of life, light and warmth has always 
attracted worship. Sun worship was at the core of Greek 
religion and Zarathustrianism. Sfirya is the sun by day; 
Savitar too, is the sun by day and also the invisible sun at night. 
Both are addressed as Creators. Prayers are addressed to Savitar 
for granting blessings and for the forgivenesa of sin. (Big Veda 
IV.54.3.} Sometimes Sdrya and Savitar are indentified with 
each other (Big Veda Vn.63.) 
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Vi^nu appears in the Veda as a form of Sflrya Veda I.ai 

aad 154). He typihes greatness, for in three stride* he covers 
heaven, earth and the rest of the universe. Though he holds 
a subordinate position in the Vedic Pantheon, he is destined for 
one of the highest positions in later Hinduism as Lord of Wisdom. 
Piijan, a pastoral, solar god. the guardian of cattle and friend 
of man, is the god of wayfarers and husbandmen. The praise 
of U$as, goddess of the dawn, the Greek Eos, is sung in several 
hymns of lyric beauty (Eig Veda I.113, 123 and 2*4; IV.51; 
V.80). The fleet and strong Aivins, twin brothers of Ufas. are 
the lords of brilliance, of dawn and dusk, who later ou become 
the protectors of conjugal love and life, deliverers of the oppressed 
and sufieriog. the physicians of gods and men. 

Indra is the most frequently sung of the Vedic gods. Bom of 
water and cloud, he is the wielder of the thunderbolt, god of the 
blue sky, lord of rain, the bringer of light and life, before whom 
heaven bows and at whose approadi the earth trembles. He is 
also lord of victory in battle, the duunpion of the Aryan hosts. 
In course of time he displaces Varupa (though by identification 
with him), becomes ruler of sky, earth and all its creatures, waters 
and mountains. 

(Indra's Sovereignty) 

Indra is king of all that moves and moves not, 
of creatures tame and homed, (he thunder wielder. 

Over all living itken be rules as sovran, cootaioing 
all as spoktt within the felly. 

Big Veda 1 .3a.i5. 

(His power and might) 

X. He who just bom chief god of lofty ^irit 

by power and might became the go^' protector, 

Before whose strength in majesty of valour 
the two wculds trembled. He, 0 men, is Indra. 

3. Ke who fixed frst and firm the earth that sta^ered, 
and set at rest the agitated mountains. 

Who measured out the air's wide middle region 
and gave the heaven support, He, men, is Indra. 

7. He under whose supreme control are horses, 
all chariots, and the villages, and cattle: 
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He vfho gave being to the sun and moniing. 
who the waters, He, 0 men, is Indnu 

9. Witboat wboee bHp our people never conquer; 

\rtioQi. battling, they invoim to give them succour; 

He of whom all this vntid b but the copy, 
who shakes things moveless, He, 0 men. b Indra. 

10. He who bath smitten, ere they knew their danger, 
with hb huried weapon many grievous aiimeis: 

Who pardons not hb boldness who provokes him, 
who slays the Dasyu, He, 0 men, b Indra. 

13. Even the Heaven and Earth bow down before him. 
before hb strength the very mountains tremble. 

Known as the Scma-dtinker, armed with thunder, 
who wields the bolt, He, 0 ye men, b Indra. 

Kig Veda II.zs. 

Indra’a two most characteristic epithets are Vntrahan. the 
slayer of the dragon Vritra. and Maghavin, the bountiful. 
Victorious warrior, he wins from the aborigines (the Dasyus) 
gold, horses, cows and ploughland Veda II.31.1; IV.xy.iz.) 
which he gives as booty to hb foltowers. Bestower of wives, 
treasure-lord of treasures (^ig Veda rn.36.9), he b generous to 
hb true worshippers. Men pray to him: 

India, bestow on os the best of treasures, 
the spirit of ability and fortw ; 

Increase of riches, safety of our bodies, 
charm of sweet speech, and days of pleasant weather. 

Big Veda 1I.3Z.6. 

In contrast to the righteous and merciful Vanuya, majestic in 
hb reposeful, meditative calm, guiding th f universe by merely 
watching it, Indra b the apotheosb of heroic action, the em¬ 
bodiment of the strenuous doer. Cosmically, Indra generated 
the lig h t n i n gs of the sky, found the hidden heaven and earth, 
made the earth visible to heaven and the sun visible to earth, 
slew the dragon Vptra and released the waters, and separated 
and supported heaven and earth. On behalf of hb votaries, the 
divine warrior delivered many Aryan chieftains, demolished the 
ninety-nine forts of Sathbara for Divodfisa’s sake, broke down the 
forU of Pipru and helped Bijilvin at the slaughter of the Da^s, 
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helped SudSs in the battle of the ten kings and drowned his foes 
m the Panj^ni. and arrested the floods so that Turvlti and Vayya 
couM cross over. ' 

The incomparable Indra is described as uniqae in his exploits 
matchless, for even the two boundless worlds arc a handful to 
him, and his greatness extends beyond his filling of heaven and 
earth. Heaven trembles at the birth of his blinding splendour, 
and he makes the world out of nothing. In many respects he 
reminds one of Yahweh. the Semitic “ lord of hosts and god of 
battles " 

4. For, overthrowing what hath ne'er been shaken. 

thou gocst forth alone destroying V|itras. 

For him who foUoweth thy law the mountains 
and heaven and earth stand as if firmly stabKsbed. 

5. Yea, much invoked I in safety through thy glories 

alone thou speakest truth as Vntra's slayer. 

E'en these two boundless worlds to 0 Indra. 
what time thou graspest them, are but a handfoL 

Eig Veda III.30. 

Indra. impetuous one hath waxed immensely: 
be with his vastness bath filled earth and heaven. 

E'en beyond this his majesty extendeth 
who ^th exceeded all the worlds in greatneas. 

Rig Veda IV.16.5. 

Heaven trembled at the birth of thin* effulgence; 

Earth trembled at the fear of tby dtspleasure. 

The steadfast mountains shook in agitation; 
the waters flowed, and desert spots were fkxxled. 

Eig Veda IV.X7.a. 

Like Varopa. Indra is lord of Ef^ Whereas Vanipa's lordship 
is mainly ethical. Indra's is cosmic, for he controls, through Law, 
plants, rivers, and the dawns. Perhaps Indra may be regarded 
as the executive arm of Varu^ Vanina is Law-maker, Law¬ 
giver : Indra is Law-enforcer. Like Vanina, Indra punishes the 
guilty. Himself the guiltless one. he is a saviour even fiom great 
sin. But the relationship of penitent sinner and graciously for¬ 
giving god, so characteristic of man and Varupa, is absent in the 
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case of Indra. This is natoral and proper. Vannia, p55fcholo- 
gically considered, represents the bencfident un-consdous. the 
swMS/y-coiRpeUinc law that moves all things to righteousness. 
Varupa exerts no choice. Goodness only is possible to angels, 
the choicelew ones incapable of doing evil, as evil alone is possible 
to devils, the choiceless ones incapable of doing good. Indivi¬ 
duality means choice—both free and unfree choice I— and personal 
responsibility. Man eats of the fruit of the dual tree of know¬ 
ledge of good and evil Han chooses rightly at times, wrongly 
at other times. Indra, lord of individuality, guiltless god, is the 
apotheosis of right choice. India leads man to conscious right 
action, to a knowing perfection, whereas Varuna, the everlasting 
arras underneath, implants the unconscious urge to goodness. 
Indra represents that power in man which by personal action 
lifts him to godhead, Varuna, the power which man calls up, 
the beneAcent grace he invokes, from his inner depths. 

As the Ai^ tribes expanded eastward with conquest, esta¬ 
blished kingdoms, and settled down to an ordered dvilixed life, 
the note of individuality sounded more insistently. It is not 
surprising that Indra receives some two hundred and fifty hymns, 
nearly a quarter of the whole ^ Veda, in his praise. But in no 
y p i y . must the quantity of hymns be regarded as the final criterion 
of India’s worth in the Vedic Pantheon, apart from it being a 
possible indication of the trend of Aryan development. It is not 
unlikely all the gods, or at least all the main gods, stood 
equal in all respects, in the sight of holy Law and Order. 

Agni, first born of holy Order,* is the god of Fire. Hktanivan 
brought fire from heaven* and entrusted it to the safe keeping of 
the Bhrgus. As with Indra there is a naturalistic origin of Agni 

_the scorching sun, lightning, flintstose, fire sticks. With sharp 

jaws and burning teeth* with wood and ^lee (clarified butter) for 
bis food, and possessing a tawny beard, Agni shines like the dark¬ 
ness-dispelling sun. With a voice like heaven’s thunder,* be 
cleaves a path through forests, smoke for his banner*, for 


^ VmI* x.5.7. 

pS Vwto III.9.5; VIJ. 4 : Lte.t. 

fit V«dA rv. 7 .o-ii, 

VetU IV.X 04 . 
Sv«kX.i3.s. 
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he is dhOm&ketu. On hearth and altar, in sun and lightning be 
dwells, a supreme god. As the conception of Agni deepens he 
becomes the mediator between gods and men Veda rV.a4. 
X.70.11.), the friend of all(?Lig VedarV.i.3and 5; X.7.3; Atharva 
Veda IV.a3). 

Agni as the sun in heaven, the lightning in the firmament, and 
the altar*fire on earth re p resents the earliest Indian triad. His 
threefold nature is well expressed in ^tig Veda TTlMa .:— 

Three are thy powers, 0 Agni, three thy stations. 

three are thy toogoes, yea, many, child of Order t 
Three bodies hast tbon tiduch the gods delight in: 
with these protect our hymns with care onceasing. 

In one of his primitive aspects, Agni is a houselord, and he is 
regarded as kinsman and friend. 

a. Who for the fivefold people’s sake hath seated him 
in every home, wise, youthful, master of the house. 

7. Lord of the house, whom men must seek, we set thee 
down, 0 worshipped one. 

5 Ug Veda VII.X5. 

Thou, Agni, art the bonwstead’s lord, our herald 
at the sacrifice. 

Lord of all boems. thou art the cleanser and a sage. 

Pay worship enjoy the good. 

SigVedaVII.16.5. 

Agni, men seek thee as a father with their prayers, 
win thee, bright formed, to brotherhood with holy act. 
Thou art a Mn to him vdio duly worships thss, ai»d as 
a trusty fiiend thou guardest from attack. 

^ Veda II. 1.9. 

Agni's function as a dispeller of evil spirits, hostile magic and 
darkness is his other primitive aspect: 

With fervent heat extenninate the Yitudhfinas (demons): 

destroy the R&ksasas (fiends) with burning flame, O AgnL 
Destroy with fire the Mflradevas' (fooBsh gods’) adorers; 
blase and destroy the iniatiabk monsters. 

9 ig Veda X.87.X4. 
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O Agni, ndiaot one, to whom the holy oil is poured, burn op 
Our eoemies whom fiends protect. 

^ Veda I.X3.S. 

with thy we^mis thoee of evil speech and 
thought, devouring demons, whether near or far away. 

?lig Veda I. 95 - 9 - 

So thou, 0 Agni. rich in light, beaming like 
SOrya with thy rays 
Boldly demolisbest the ^oom. 

$ig Veda VIII.43.33. 

The world was swallowed and concealed in darkness: 

Agni was bom, and light became apparent 

^ Veda X.88.3. 

To thee, diQ>eller of the ni^t, 0 Agni. 

^ Veda I.X.7. 

The priestly god, Agni, as the sacrificial fire, is the mediator and 
messenger between gods and men: 

I. Ihee, Agni, have the gods, ever of one accord, sent hither down, 
a god, appointed messenger, yea, with their wisdom sent thee 
down. 

The 0 thou holy One, mid mortal men, the god- 

devoted god, the wise, ^ve they brought forth, brought 
forth the omnipresent god-devoted sage. 

3. As such. 0 Agni. bring with favour to the gods, thy brother 

Varopa who loveth sacrifice, the chief who loveth sacrifice. 
True to the Law. ttw Adi^ who supporteth men, the king, 
supporter of mankind. 

g. Do tbon, 0 friend, turn hither him who is our hiend, swift as a 
wheel, like two car-steeds in npod course wondrous 1 to us in 
rapid course. 

0 Agni. find tbon grace for us with Varupa, with Maruts who 
iDunJnealL 

Bless us, thou radiant one, for seed and progeny, 
yea, bless us, 0 thou wondrous god. 

4. Do thou who knowest Vanma, O Agni, put far away from us 

the god's displeasare. 

Best sacrificer, best of priests, refulgent, remove thou far from 
us all those who bate us. 
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5. B« thou, 0 Agni, oearest us with succour, our closest hieod 
while DOW this Mom is breaking. 

Reconcile to us Vaiuoa, be bounteous : enjoy the 
gracious juice; be swift to bear us. 

Rig Veda IV.z. 

Aryaman. Uitra, Vanipa, and Indra with Vifou, 
of the gods. Maruts and Aivins— 

These, Agni, with good car and steeds, bring hither, 
nwst iMuntiful, to folk with fair oblations. 

Rig Veda IV.3.4. 

Agni perfonns the functions of every type of priest: the Hotar 
or Herald who invokes the gods; the Potar, Purifier or Cleanser 
who is the assistant of the brahman or praying priest who 
remedies any defect in the ritual; the Ne^t^ or leader who 
forward the wife of the sacri^r; the Agnidb or Kindler 
who lights the sacrificial fire; the PraiSstar or Director who is the 
assistant of the Hotar; and the Adhvaryu or ministering priest 
who is the deacon who measures the ground, builds the altar, and 
makes all the preparations necessary for the sacrifice. Agni's 
essential and archetypal priesthood is his outstanding feature. 
He is ruler of sacrifices, guard of Law eternal, radiant one (Rig 
Veda I.I.8.). and he is the most bountiful rewardcr, both directly 
and indirectly, of the pious whose oblations he carries to the gods. 

Even as Vazu;ia and India are lords of Rta, moral and cosmic, 
so Agni is lord mainly of ritualistic Order. He is called the eye 
and guardian of mighty Rta. He, the " imperial lord of sacred 
rites " (Rig Veda I.ay.i.), is often described as " sprung from 
Law "faithful to Law "," true to Law ”. He of the thousand 
eyes (Rig Veda X.79.5.} makes known man’s sin to Varupa 
all the other gods. He punishes sin. He also intercedes with 
Vanina, appealing to his mercy on man’s behalf. Prayers are 
offered to him fca- the remission of sins. 

The problem of the One and the Many first eme^sd in Indian 
thought with the question of the relationship between Fire, Agni. 
and the infinite fires, agnis. which were a material fact of everyday 

life. The trend of thought was towards unity: 

Thou art the same in many a place. 

Rig Veda VIII.ZZ.8. 
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Kindled in many a spot, still one is Agni. 

Vilakhilya Hymn zo.s. 

Sharing in the activities of both Indra and Agni is Brihaspati, 
lord of prayer. He is an abstract god, with no physical basis 
except soond. He is the personification of the creative power of 
the " brahman ”, the magical word ; and be is the [vincipal god 
who helps priests in making effective prayers. He is, like the 
other go^, bom of Law. He ponishes and avenges, and remits 
guilt, especially the guilt of hating ^yers. 

The special interest of Brihaspati consists in bis being a link 
between the primitive ideas of brahman or the creative word as 
" mana ”, or some magical life-essence {as with the Proto-austra- 
loids ?), and the later Upanisbadic concept of Brahman as the 
essence of the universe, the xiltimate reality. 

The three ritualistic gods of the Vedas are Agni, Bphaspati 
and Soma. The last gives his name to the Soma sacrifice, which 
is regarded as the soul of the Big Vedk ritual: 

Winner of lone, India (another name for Soma), art 
thou, winner of heroa, steeds and strength: 

Primeval soul of tamifice. 

Big Veda IX.2.10. 

Soul of the sacrifice, the juke effused flows 
quickly on . . . 

Big Veda IX.6.8. 

His celestial origin is thus expressed; 

Iffgh is thy juke's birth; though Mt in heaven, 
on earth it bath obtained 

Strong sheltering power and great renown. 

Big Veda IX.6i.to. 

He is borne to earth by a falcon, as related in hymn 26 and 
hymn 27 in Book IV of the Big Veda. Physically, Soma is the 
juice extracted out of the Soma plant, called mountain dwelling 
in several passages,* also mountain grown,* and is closely con¬ 
nected with rock.* After the Aryans entered India, they had to 

* Big Veda ni.aS.t; V.43-i: IX.1S.X: IX.6S4. 

* Big Veda IX.46.X; 

* Joanui ^ At AtiatU Satitty, Joly 1920, pp. >49-Ul. 
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find a substitute for the '* madhu ” or honey-mead of their original 
homeland. Besides the Sarcostemmas (Viminale, Intermedium. 
Brevistigma and Bnuionianum*} there was the grape from 
Afghanistan, a preparation from sugar-cane or a hop preparatkm 
as suggested by Max MUller. E. B. Havell* suggested that the 
drink might be made from rlgi. the common millet (Eleusine 
coracana. " cultivated ” says Havell. " along the Himalayas up 
to a height of 8.000 feet "). The Soma plant of the Veda, and the 
Iranian Haoma of the Zarathustrian Avesta, are id^tically 
described as having hanging branches and yellow colour, and as 
growing on mountains. Whatever it was. Soma, both god and 
drink, held the highest ritualistic place. That the whole of the 
ninth book of the ^ Veda should be exclusively devoted to Soma 
indicates the importance of Soma. The preparation of the juice, 
and the sacramental ritual, are elaborately described. The 
ceremony was hieratic in character, only gods and priests par¬ 
taking of the Soma; and the Soma offering, a free and not 
an obligatory offering, gave the rich and the noble an unusual 
opportunity for liberality to gods and priests. 

Soma produced exhilaration in the warrior; it particularly 
induced a feeling of strength and greatness, dispelling anxiety or 
fear for personal safety. It inspired the seer and it healed the 
sick; it bestowed we^th and prolonged life; it scared away 
malign powers, gave joy and comfort, and it preserved one from 
the wrath of enemies. 

1. Thou, Soma, art preeminent tor wisdom ; 

along the stiai^test path tbou art our leader. 

Our wise forefathm by thy guidance, Indu, 
gained for themselves aotong the g^ great riches. 

2. Thou by thine insist art most wise, 0 Soma. 

strong by thine enemies and all-possessing; 

Mighty art thou by all thy powers and greatness, 

^ glories art tl^ glorious, guide of mortals. 

3. TtuM are king Vanina's eternal statutes; 

lofty and d^, 0 Soma is thy glory. 

All-pure art thou like Mitra the b^ved ; 
adorable, like Aiyaman, 0 Soma, 

* See HiUebnodt, MrikchgU 

* JoumsI c/M« Atitiic 5ee^. Jnljr tow. pp. 349*3Si> 
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4. With All glories on the «»rth. in heaven, 

on mountains, in the plants, and in the waters— 

With all of these, well-pleased and not in anger, 
accept O rt^ Soma, our oblations. 

5. Thou, Soma, ait the lord of heioea. Idiig, yea, 

VTitra-slayer thon; 

Thou art auspidout eneigy. 

6. And. Soma, let tt be thy wish that we may hve and 

may not die; 

Pratse-loving lord of plants art thon. 

7. To him yiito the law, both dd and young, thou 

givest happiness. 

And energy that he may Hve. . .v . 

8. Guard os, long Soma, on all sides from him who threatens 

ns: never lot 

The fiieid of one Hke thee be banned. 

9. Wjth those deli^tfol aids which thou hast. Soma, for 

the worshipper— 

Even with Ihoae protect thou os. 

10. Accepting this oor sacrifice and tins onr praise, 

OSoma, come. 

And be thon nigh to prosper us. 

It. Well skilled in speech we magnify thee. Soma, with our 
sacred Kngs: 

Come thou to os, most gracious one. 
la. Enricher, HmW of disease, weahh-finder. prospering 
oorstm. 

Be, Soma, a good friend to os. . • . 

13. be happy in our heart, as milch*kine in the 
grassy me^. 

As a young man in his own house. 

14. 0 Sana, god, the mortal man who in thy friendship 

bathdeHght— 

Him doth the mi^ty sage befriend. 

15. Save ns from slanderous reproach, keep us, 0 Soma, 

from distress: 

Be unto os a gracious friend. 

16. Soma, wax great, from every side may vigorous powers 

unite in thee: 

Be in the gstbeiing*dace of strength. 

17. Wax, 0 most gladdening Sana, great through all the 

filaments and be 

A friend of most iHastrious fame to prosper us. 
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18. In thee be juicy nutrixneats united, 

and powers and mighty foe-subduing vigour. 

Waxing to iTuiuortality. O Sonui: 
win highest glories for thyself in heaven. 

19. Such of %y glories os with poured oblations 

men honour, may they aU invest our worship. 
Wealth-giver, furthcrer with troops of heroes, 
sparing the brave, come, Sixsa. to our houses. 

30. To >»"n who worships Soma gives the mildt-cow. 

a fleet st^ and a man ^ active knowledge, 
in home duties, meet for hcdy synod, 
for council meet, a glory to his father. 

31 . Invincible in saver in battles, 

guard of our camp, winner of light and water, 

Bom amid hymns, w^-boused, exceeding famous, 
victor—in thee will we rejoice, 0 Soma. 

33. Thme herbs, these mikh-ldne, and these running woten— 
oU these, 0 Souia, thou host generated. 

The spacious firmament bast thou expanded, 
and with the light thou hast dispelled the darkness. 

33. Do thou, god Sof^ with thy godlike spirit, 
victorious, win for os a sb^ of rich^ 

Let none prevent thee: thou art lord of valour. 

Provide for both sides in the fray for booty. 

^ Veda 1.91. 

1. This here is Soma, ne'er restrained, active, 
aU-oonquerin& bursting forth, 

{Ushi and sage ^ sapience. 

3. All that is here he covers o'er, all that is 
sick be tn e dkinea; 

The blind man sees, the cripple walks. 

3. Thou, Soma, giveat wide ddence against the hate 

(4 alien men, 

Hatreds that waste and weaken us. 

4. Thou 1^ thine insight and thy skill, impetuous 

one. from heaven and earth 
Drivest the sinner's enmity. 

5. When to their task they come with seal, may they 

obtain the Giver's grace. 

And satisfy hb wish who thirsts. 

6 . So may he find what erst was lost, so may he speed 

the pious man, 

And lengthen hb remaining life 
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7. Gncious. disidajring tender love, oncoaquered. gentle 
in thy thought]. 

Be sweet, 0 Some, to our heart. 

6. 0 Soma, terrify us aot: strike us not with alarm, 

Oldng; 

Wound not onr heart with dmling flame, 
q. When is my dwelling-place I see ^ wicked enemies 
of gods. 

King , chase their hatred far away, thou bounteous 
one. dispel our foes. 

^ Veda VUI.68. 

A distinction is drawn between the earthly Soma joke and the 
heavenly Soma, about which the brthman priests alone have 
knowledge. 

z. Truth is the base that bears the earth : by Sflrya are 
the heavens sustained. 

By Law the Adityas stand secore. and Soma bolds his 
place in heaven. 

2. By Soma are the Adityas string, by Soma mighty is 

the earth 

Thus Soma in the midst of aO these constellationa 
hath his place. 

3. One thinks, wdien thw have brayed the plant, that 

he bath drunk the Soma's juice ; of whom 
brShmans truly know as Soma no one ever tasted. 

4. Soma, concealed by covering mies, guarded by 

hymns in Brihatl, 

Thou standest listening to the stones: none tastes 
of thee who dwells on earth. 

^g Veda X.8s. 

Let heavenly Soma gladden thee, 0 Indra, let 
that effo^ among mankind delight th^ 

$ig Veda X.Z16.3. 

Indra waxes in might and accomplishes his wonderful exploits 
only through the inspiration and exhilaration of the heavenly 
Soma. Indeed, the immortality of the gods is the creative work 
of Soma, the ambrosia and nectsu* of the gods. The blessed dead, 
the Fathers, became immortal when Soma, father of the gods, 
unites with them. 
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For, verily, Pavatn&n» (Soana), thou bast, spkndidest, 
called all the geoetations of 
The goda to munortality. 

Veda 1 X.zo8,3. 

2. Let Indra drink, 0 Soma, of thy juice for wisdom, 
and all deities for strength. 

4. Flow onward. Soma, as a mi^ty sea. as father of the 
sods, to every form. 

5 tig Veda IX-iog 

Let Vntta*«Iaying Indra drink Soma by Saryapivin’s 
aide, 

Storing up vigour in his heart, prepared to do heroic 
deeds. 

Rig Veda IX.X13.X. 

Soma helps the truthful and righteous man. and punishes the 
evd doer. He is. as indicated above in I.91.3, one with Varu^ 
and the Adityas. 

9. Those who destroy, as is their wont, the simple, 
and with their evil natures harm the righteous, 

Uay Soma give them over to the serpent, 
or to the lap of Nirriti (Death or Destruction) consign them. 
j2. The prudent Ends it easy to distinguish 

the true and false : their words oppose each other. 

Of these two that which is true and honest, 
gin fna protects, and brings the false to nothmg. 

13. Never does Soma aid and gui(^ the wicked or him 
who falsely claims the warrior's title. 

He slays the fiend and him who speaks untruly: 
both lie entangled in the noose of Indra. 

Rig Veda VII.104. 

Splendid by Law 1 declaring Law, truth-speaking, 
truthful in thy works. 

Enouncing faith, king Soma! thou. 0 Soma, whom 
thv "'ak'T Flow. Indu, flow for Indra’a sake. 

^ Rig Veda IX.II 34 - 

Finally there are these verses in the Rig Veda IX.113. 

7 0 Pavamina. place me in that deathless, undecaying wld 
Wherein the bght of heaven it set. and everlasting lustre 
shi n** , Flow, Indu, flow, for Indra'a sake. 
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8. me inmnrUl ia that realm where dwells the kmg, 
VivasvlQ's son. 

Where is that secret shrine of heaven, where are those waten 
young and fresh. Flow, Indn, flow for India's sake. 

9. Hake me immortal in that realm vdiere they move even as 

they hst. 

In the third sphere of inmost heaven where hicid worlds ate 
fun of Fkw. Indu, flow for India's sake. 

10. Make me immortal in that realm of eager wish and strong 
desire. 

The region of the golden Son, idiere food and foil delight are 
found. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

IX. Make me immortal in that realm where happiness and trans¬ 
ports, where 

Joys and combine, and longing wiahes are fumllcd. 

Flow, Indu, flow for Indm’s sake. 

FUg Veda IX.113. 

Max MtiUer was of opdnion that the Lithoanian god of thunder 
Perkonas, corresponds to the early Aryan sky god. Parjanya who 
is the god of cloud and rain (FUg Veda V.83). who rules over the 
world and who is the life of all that moves ax>d rests (VII.xoz.6.). 
After the Aryan entry into India he seems to have bc^me Indra. 

Only in the last book of the Veda abstract deities appear, 
such as Hanyu or Ardour (FUg Veda X.83.4). and ^raddh& or 
Faith (Ftig Veda X.zsz). 

z. By Faith is Agni kindled, through Faith a oblation 
offered up. 

We celebnde with praises Faith upon the height of 
bapp i new. 

2. Bless thou the man who gives, 0 Faith: Faith. 

bles the man who fain would give. 

Bless thou the hberal worshippers : ble» thou the word 
that I have said. 

3. Even as the deities showed their Faith against the potent 

Asutas, 

So make this ottered wish of true for the liberal 
worshippers. 

4. Guarded 1 ^ Viyn. gods and men who sacrifice draw 

near to Faith. 

Man winneth Faith by yearnings of the heart, and 
opulence by Faith. 
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j. Faith in the early morning, Faith at noonday will 
we invocate, 

Faith at the setting of the son. 0 Faith, endow 
us with balieL 


^ Veda X.ist. 

There arc several goddesses in the 5 lig Veda: Ujas, goddess of 
Dawn; Sarasvatl, a river invoked as a goddess; Vic, goddess of 
speech, Aranyinl of the forest. Most interesting is Aditi (liter¬ 
ally, unbound or unlimited), who stands for the infinite substratum 
of all. In the ^Lig Veda I.Sg.io, she is referred to thus: '* Aditi 
is the sky; Aditi is the intermediate region, Aditi is father, 
mother and son, and all the gods and five tribes. Aditi is what¬ 
ever has been bom and shall be bom She is the precursor of 
an all embracing and all produdng Nature, of the Prakiiti of the 
Siihkhya philosophy, of Anaximander's Infinite. 

Both Greeks and Ijiig-vedic Indians were Aryans in origin. The 
Greeks developed clarity and a crystallised sense of form. Physi¬ 
cal perfection, logical thought, and poetry were their keynotes. 
Prosperity, the free play of bodily desires, and happiness tem¬ 
pered by social virtues were their objectives in life. Spiritual 
development, mysticism, morality and asceticism played a les8« 
part in their lives. They were humanist and practical, not other¬ 
worldly. A sensible people. But for that very reason their 
civilization was the end of that particular road of human develop¬ 
ment. When aspiration and endeavour finally crystallize in 
physical fonn, the end is at hand. The form must perish when 
it outlasts its usefulness. The emergence of a new form and of 
renewed activity out of the life of the p«>ple depends upon the 
creative spiritual power of the people. The spirit is the fount of 
renewal in terms of distinction, greatness and individual expres¬ 
sion. The vital power of the living body will only produce more 
bodies, to be inhabited by slave minds if the spiritual forces 
have ebbed away. The altar of devotion for the Greeks was the 
state. But patriotism is a minor creative force, if creative at all, 
beside aspiration to the Transcendent. So the Greek flower 
perished though it left the memory of a fragrance so exquisite 
that later civiUzations in Europe knew a rare blossoming. 

It was different with the Vedic people. They were not so clear 
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cut. There was not only %ht bat also shadow. Beautifully 
chiselled form had an amorphous background, and there was 
always a rich store of virgin materia] to draw upon. The unseen 
and the formless are the hidden, mysterioxts source of continuous 
creation and growth. With the old Indians, the peak points of 
their creative thought are seen in their answers to three profound 
questions—ultimate reality; the phenomenal universe: and man 
—in the Upamshads and in the teachings of the Buddha. 

So at fint, the Vedic gods are somewhat mixed, as where, 
instead of a single Sfirya as sun god. India, Agni. Savitar. are all 
part sharers of solar divinity. Inter-acting with Dravidian 
religkm, many new gods and godlings crept into the Aryan fold. 
Whilst this stowed the considerate tolerance which chaiacterized 
the Aryan conquerors, it proved an intellectual burden, and set 
in motion the tendency towards monotheism. Each of the Vedic 
bards emphasized his own special deity as the supreme god. But 
the worship of each divinity in turn, as if it were the supreme or 
only one, was a logical contradiction. Such henotheism (a word 
coined by Max Miiller) was only a dim groping towards mono* 
theism, and the road became dearer for the later ascent from 
polytheistic anthropomorphism to a spiritual monotheism. Little 
did India dream that before she reached the full height of mono¬ 
theism she was to scale the loftier summit of monism! In 
addition to henotheism, the conception of the idealized 

god-conception of Varuu powerfully led the mind to mono¬ 
theism. 

It was only natural to enquire who was the true supreme 
Being. Since there was no single Revealer, the several inspired 
seers postulated different supreme Bongs: Viivakarman 
Veda X.81.82), Bfibaspad Veda 11.23 and 24: X.72}, 

Praj&pati. lord of creatures, and Htranyagarbha (Rig Ve^ X.i2Z). 
But a supreme Being garbed in many names can be as unsatisfy¬ 
ing as a plurality of gods. Questioning arose: *' To which gto 
shall we offer our oblations ? " Veda I.121). Doubt and 
scqiticism appeared. India's very existence was challenged 
Veda X.^.i; Vni.89.3; II.Z2.5.) and the spirit of denial 
was rife. The whole host of gods might be a pure figment of 
imagination. Who bad seen them come into being ? Who had 
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any irrefntable firsthand evidence of their existence or power ? 
The twilight oi the gods was at hand: and when the Upamshadk 
thinkers arose two centuries later, the twilight turned into night, 
in a certain sense. 

No one can question the sincerity and humility with which the 
Vedic seen souj^t the Supreme Being: 

Big Veda 1.164—hath beheld at birth the 

Primal Being 7 —Verse 4 

Unripe in mind, in spirit 
undisceming, I ask — „ 5 

I ask, unknowing, those who know, the sages, as 
one all ignorant, for sake of knowledge. 

What was that One who in the Unbmn’s image 
hath stablisbed and fixed finn these worids' six 
regions 7 —^Verse 6. 

and the answos were: 

They can him India, Mitra, Varupa, Agni, and 
be is bttvealy nobly‘Winged Garutmto {the Sun). 

To what is one, sages give many a titk: they 
call it Agm, Yama, Mttariivan. 

Big Veda 1,164,46. 

Kindled in many a spot, still One is Agni; SSrya 
is One thoogh high o'er all be shliretL 
Illumining All, still Oim is Usbas. 

That which is One hath into All developed. 

^^lakhilya Hymn X.2. 

i. Mighty in mind and power is Mfvakaxman. 

Uikier, Disposer, most lofty Presence. 

Their oflerings joy in rich juice where th^ speak 
of One. only One. beyond the Seven Biahis. 

3. Father who inade us. he who, as Disposer, 
knoweth all races and all things existing. 

Even be alone, the deities’ name-giver— 
him other beings seek for information. 

5. That which is earlier than this earth and heaven, 

before the Asuras and the gods had being— 

What was the germ primeval which the waters 
receivad whm all the gods were seen together ? 

6. The waters, they received the germ prime'^ 

wherein the ^>ds were gathered all together. 
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It rested set apon the Unbora's nave], 
that One wherein abide aU things existing. 

7. Ye wiD not find him who produced these creatures : 

another thing hath arisen up among yon. 

Enwrapt in misty cloud, with lips that stammer, 
hynuHchanten wander and an discontented. 

^ Veda X.83. 

In all the worlds That was the best and highest 
whence sprang the mighty god (Indra), of 
splendid valoor. 

^ VedaX.120.1. 

I. In the b^inning rose Hiranyagarbha. 
bora lord of all create beings. 

He fixed ai^ hotdeth up this earth and heaven. 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

3. Giver of vital breath, of power and vigour, 

he whose commandments all the go^ acknowledge I 
Whose shade is death, whose lustre makes immortal. 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

3. Who by his grar^ur hath become sole niler 

of all the moving woiid that breathes and slumbers; 

He who is lord of men and lord of cattle. 

What god shall we adore with oar oblition ? 

5. By him the heavens are strong and esuth is steadfast, 
by him Kgbt’s realm and sky vault are supported : 

By him the regtoos in mid-air were measured. 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

8. He in his might surveyed the floods containing 

ptodnedve force and generating Worship, 

He a the god of gods, and none beside him 
What g^ shall we adore with our obladon ? 

^ Veda Xi3i. 

Clearly ecoagb, the Vedic seeis affirmed their convktion that 
the Ultimate is One, and is unknowable by man (Rig Veda 
X.8a.7. above). This One is regarded as the Supreme Being, 
differently na m ed by difierent seers though similarly conceived, 
and is also described as " it '* (" To what is one, sages give many a 
title; they call it Agni, Yama, Mitariivan") or "That” ("That 
which is One hath into All developed *’; and, " In all the worlds 
That was the best and highest whence sprang the mighty god. 
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of Splendid valour”). As Supreme Being. Viivakannan is 
conceived of as Maker. Disposer, most lofty Presence and Father. 
Considering how frequently the love of a father for his son is 
mentioned in the Veda, it is probably not iUegitimate to 
credit the Vedic seers with the concept of the loving fatherhood 
as embodied in Dyaus the father of gods and men. or in Varuna 
{ 5 Ug Veda X.144-3 and 4} or Agni (Big Veda V.4.*.). What is 
striking, however, is that whereas the earlier gods like Vampa, 
Indra, Agm, Brihaspati or Soma were all intimately bound up 
with Holy Law and Order, there is no niention whatever of 
in connection with Hiranyagarbha or Viivakarman. Moreover, 
while the earlier Adityas, though invested with divine majesty, 
authority and sanction, were regarded and addressed as kinsmen 
of mortals, Hira93'agarbha or Vi^vakarman are more aloof, 
unapproachable. 

This is not unnatural. In seeking the Ultimate, the Vedk 
Bishis grew to a greater awareness of the Transcendent. The 
Supreme Being was not so near home as were the great, but 
familiar, Adityas. God—very God of very God—was beyond 
mortal comprehension they felt. The confidence associated with 
youthful curiosity was giving j^ce to the wistful uncertainty and 
greater humility characterizing maturer enquiry. There is even 
complete uncertainty, an agrsostic attitude, and a feeling for sus¬ 
pended judgment in the famous Creation Hymn (Big Veda X.Z29). 
Possibly the Vedic Bisl^ were experiendng a of what is 
beyond good and evil. If that were so, the ethical quality of 
Varuna and Agni. the righteousness of the Adilya host, so taken 
for granted, may well find no mention in the later god-conceptions. 

Again, with the deepening feeling of the unity of the Universe, 
the sense of impersonality was growing. Varuna the Holy and 
Righteous, the Just but Merciful to repentant sinners, the friendly, 
fatherly protector and guide of mortals, omniscient and omni¬ 
present, knowing all about a man’s personal life, was a Personal 
God par excellence, a Personal Being in his own right, having a 
clear-cut, non-mystifying, direct relationship with personal 
beings like men and women. How safe, well ordered and crystal 
dear was such a universe 1 The other gods of the Aditya clan 
were like VaruM in their relationship to man. But intellectual 

c 
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curksityundennined this solid palAce or Personal Gods. Instead, 

the embodiment of God-Uke-ness was emerging. Hence Vedk 
religion did not produce a monotheistic concept of the type 
developed in later Hinduism. 

Finally, a new element had entered: looking within. In ^ig 
Veda X 81.4 the poet says "Ye thoughtful men inquire within 
your spirit ” and in ?ig Veda X.I 29 - 4 - " Sages who searched 
with th«r heart’s thought . . . With deeper introspection, 
associated with the physical, moral and inteUectual disapline 
which led to spiritual vision it appears as if two streams of rea^ 
ration were emerging: the one. personal, subjective, concerned 
with the problems of individual Ufe and conduct, and developing 
the idea of a personal, holy, loving, just and merciful God. whom 
to love, worship and obey was the highest duty and deepest 
felicity; the other, impersonal, objective, fundamental, absolute, 
transcending human qualities and beyond good and evil, the 
Ultimate Reality, indefinable, inexpressible, unknowable 
intellect, but yet the incontrovertible ground of faith throu^ 
spiritual insight or through pure, mystic intuition, and to realise 
which meant complete Uberation. the end of human development 
and the final fulfilment of existence. Vanina is the embodiment 
of the first; Viivakannan and Hirapyagarbha partly belong to 
the first and partly lead to the second; and the few Creation 
hymns, espedally Rig Veda X-iag. approach even closer to the 
second. The emergence of the second stream of reabzation is 
charged with profounder intellectual and spiritual significance, 
and. as wiU be seen later, with more powerful practical conse¬ 
quence to man, than the first. The first, however, is the sufficient 
and central factor in a vital, developed reKgion. 

Vedk religion has. then, a hi^y developed god concept, 
henotheistic in fart, monotheistic in tendency; a developed 
priestly ritual of worship involving sacrifices, chanted hymns, 
prayers and invocations, assembly or congregation, and celebra¬ 
tion of rites; a sense of living relationship between god and man; 
and a code of ethics. Besides the belief in God and the worship 
of God. the bond between man and God and its fulfilment in 
ethical conduct, two other elements, the belief in immortality, 
and freedom, constitute the essentials of religion. To begin 
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with, infinity or eternity is represented by Aditi. the eternal 
element, the celestial light whi(^ is the essence of Aditi's sons, 
the twelve Adityas, the imperishable immortal gods. It was said 
that first Agni alone was immortal and he conferred immortality 
on the other gods: 

Gods through thy glory, god who art so lovely! 
granting abondant ^ts gained life immortal 

pig Veda V.3-4. 

To thee, immortal 1 wdien to life tboa qiringest, 
all the gods sing for joy as to their infant. 

They by thy mental powers were made immortal. 

Vaitvtnaia (Agni). vdien thou shonest from thy parents. 

5 UgVedaVI.?.4. 

Savitar and Soma are also said to confer immortality on the gods: 
For thou at first producest for the holy gods, 
the noblest of all portions, inunartality; 

Thereafter, as a gift to men, 0 Savitar, 
thou oponest existence, life succeeding life. 

5 jg Veda IV.54.3. 

Thy drops that swim in water have exalted Indra to ddigfat: 
The gods have dmnlc thee (Soma) up for immortaKty. 

Ijtig Veda IX.io6.d. 

We have drunk Soma and become immortal; 
we have attained the light, the gods discovered. 

Veda Vin.48.3. 

The Vedic seers thus postulated infinity or eternity, Aditi. 
as the unborn and undying essence. Tlie gods obtain or are 
granted immortality, in the sense of a personal continuance as 
consdohs Beings, endowed with distin^ve qualities, fulfilling 
distinctive functions. Mortal man prays for immortality: 

" In immortality Vivasv&n set os I 
Go from ns DMtb, come to ns life eternal ’* 

Atharva Veda XVIII.3.fi3. 

■' Agni . . . 

Vouchsafe us length of life and give us hope of inuDortatity." 

Atharva Veda XIX.64.4. 

(See also ^ig Veda IX.113.7-z1. quoted above.) 
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He aspires towards a celestial paradise. The Fathers, the blessed, 
sainted dead, are there, enjoying fellowship with the go<b ^ 
with Yama, the king of the dead, in the realms of eternal light 
and bliss. Heaven is the reward of merit—pious offerings and 
gifts liberal sacrifidal fees; risking life in battle; austenty; 
following Holy Law (Hig Veda X.154) And hell is the plaw of 
punishment for the wicked (see Hig Veda VII. 104.1. 

Although there is no special mention of a ruler of hell, there u 
a belief in a sort of Diabohis or Evil One : 

If by swDo grievous sin we have provoked the 

gods. 0 deities, with the tongue or Aoughtksraess of heart. 

That guilt, 0 Vasus. lay upon the Evil One, 

on him who ever leads us into deep distress. 

5lig Veda X .37 ia- 

There are stray lines in the ?lig Veda which may inc^e some to 
say that the Vedic Indians believed in transmigration or rein¬ 
carnation : 

Hay Earth restore to us our vital spiiH. 
may Heaven the goddess and mid-air restore it. 

Hay Soma give u once again our body, 
and PQsan show the path of peace and comfort. 

ftig Veda X.59.7. 


Wearing a new life let bim increase his 
oHspring; let him rejoin a body. Jluvedas. 

Rjg Veda X.z6.S. 

Thereafter as a gift to men, 0 Savitar. 
thou openest existence, life succeeding life. 

Fig Veda IV.34.a. 

If the full context of these passages is examined it is diffi^t 
to coTKede that they stand for a definite belief in reincamation. 
It is true that from the earliest times the peoples of Iiidia 
believed in life-essence' or soul-matter as an indestructible 
material substance (see Chapter I) which passed, on death, into 
the soil and plants, and reappeared in a human being when the 
mother ate the particular food into which this life-essence had 
entered! It is true, also, that the phenomenon of recurrence was 
ever present in their minds. Dawn succeeded dawn, season 
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followed season, and so on, apparently unto all eternity. And 
yet. if these passa^ implied a belief in rcincaraation, there 
would doubtless have been more unequivocal statements on the 
bebcf, and. more important, some speculations about the rationale, 
and the purpose or value of such rebirths. 

In the world-process, there is recurrence with reference to the 
tyi« of event and not with reference to objects or persons partici¬ 
pating in the event. The phenomenon is typical and recurrent: 
its constituent elements are new and different. The Vedic seers 
sang lovely lyrics about succeeding dawns. They invested dawn 
with a divine spirit, the Goddess Dawn. Certainly, the one 
Goddess I^wn drove her resplendent car with unerring precision, 
through an endless succession of dawns. She was, if one li Vw . 
re-incarnated in endless bodies, the real dawns. But she was 
merely a lovely creation of fancy, one and permanent, whereas 
each single dawn was a concrete and unique fact of experience, 
never to be reborn, but to be followed by entirely new dawns. 

No, the ^ Veda has no unequivocal affirmation of reincarna¬ 
tion. What it does present is the idea of continual existence 
after death either with the Fathers and Gods in Heaven, or with 
the other folk down below—a grim prospect I The idea of 
unending suffering in hell did not unbalance the sturdy spirit of 
a people who were by no means insensitive. To aspire to immor¬ 
tality in sunny, joyous heaven was positive enough for their souls’ 
needs. And they believed in another fonn of immortality: 

As I, remembering thee with grateful spirit, 
a mortal, call with might on thee immortal. 

Vouchsafe us high renown, 0 Jitavedas, 
and may I be immortal by my children. 

Big Veda V4.M. 

Life in heaven is enjoyed by the soul clothed in a heavenly 
body of light, free of the imperfections of the gross body which 
lived on earth. 

Meet Yams, meet the Fatben, meet the merit 
of free or ordered acts, in highest heaven. 

Leave sin and evil, seek anew thy dwelling, 
and bright with glory wear another body. 

Big Veda X.Z 4 . 8 . 
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The personslity in heaven consists of" manas ” the soul, " asn " 
the spirit (-breath, not spirit in the modern sense of the word) 
and the luminous, heavenly " Sartra ’’ or body. It is welcomed, 
on arrival, by the Fathers and Gods. Soma is drunk and immor¬ 
tality attained. Family reunion with the departed, sainted 
parents, friends, wife and children takes place, and blessedness 
and perpetual felicity reign supreme (Atharva Veda VI.120.3: 

Si^ a^belief may have been one of the powerful hidden forces 
responsible for the vigorous survival of the Indian peoples and 
their way of life. 

Although there are doubts expressed regarding the existence 
of the gods, and there are a few speculations tending to lead the 
mind towards the concept of an impersonal That or It as the 
ultimate reality. Vedic religion, in its literal aspect, is on the 
whole a ckar-cut system with simple doctrines and well defined ■ 

ritual. It is remarkable, and significant, that though the hymns j 

were composM over a period of several centuries by seers and ' 

poets belonging to different families, perhaps widely separated . 

from each other in habitation, there is unanimity in the descrip¬ 
tions of the gods and their functions. Of course, there is hen^ | 

theism, which indicates the particular slant of individual ^his. , 

But there is no usurpation of function or dereliction of duty. I 

Agni is Agni and Soma is Soma, every inch faithful, dutiful and I 

maiestic gods. The conduct of the celestial ^ is ethical, and 
the ethic laid down for roan it undoubtedly high. • 

It is not surprising, then, that there is no dogmatic assertion . 

of individual freedom : of the dignity, worth and rights of the I 

individual as an individual. There seems to be no obvious 
struggle to win and to express the freedom of the mind and 
sp^ of man. or of the right to make mistakes, to challenge 
established beliefs, to explore new avenues. There is no rebel - 
angel, no Promethean conquest, tragedy and emancipation. 

The lordly Adityas rule; the priesU celebrate the holy rites: 
man obediently fulfils duty. All is well. 1 

There is only one hymn (?ag Veda X. 100.) in which the first 
eleven of its twelve verses end with the refrain. " We ask for 
freedom and complete fdidty ” [Griffith translates it as “ We 


I 
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long for the universal Aditi,” (the infinite, the un-fettered) ]. 
An examination of the context shows that the purport of the 
h>*mn ia to obtain freedom from illness, loss, sin’s consequence 
and unhappiness. 

In practice, Vedic man remained dependent, therefore, upon 
the gods. His constant endeavour was to win their favour by 
prayer and sacrifice, and store up merit in heaven by the good 
life here. 

And yet, there is an assertion of inward personal freedom, 
the rnagnitude of which is proportional to the profundity of the 
question asked and the daring limit to which the agnostic thinker 
rose. This is the famous Creation Hymn in the j^ig Veda, X.139. 
Though not concerned directly with religious thought, the 
philosophical speculation in this hymn is of the utmost import* 
anoe. It was the greatest forerunner of the monistic trend 
which culminated some centuries later in the Upanishads, in 
that greatest of all ccmcepts, the concept of Brahman. In this 
hymn, the speculative search for the first origin of creation did 
not, however, crystallise into a concept, but remained as a 
question, as a tentative suggestion. The monism of the Big 
Veda is a tendency not an accomplishment. Yet it is un¬ 
doubtedly the true seed whence grew the tree and fruit of the 
Upanishadk concepts of Brahman and Atman. The Nisa<Uya 
hymn expresses what is probably the crowning glory of the 
Vedic speculative thought: 

X. Then was not non-existent nor existent: 

there was no realm of air. no siy beyond it 
What covered in, and where f and wbat gave shelter ? 

Was water thm. unfathomed depth of water ? 

3. Death was not then, nor was there aught immortal: 
no sign was there, the day's and night's divider. 

That One Thing, brnthless, breathed by its own 
nature: apart from it was nothing whatsoever. 

3. Darkness there was ; at first concealed in darkness 

this All was indiscriminated chaos. 

All that existed then was void and formless: 
by the great power of Warmth was bom that Unit. 

4. Thmalter rose Desire in the beginning. 

Desire, the primal seed and ^rm of Spirit. 
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S«(es ■euxlwd with thdr heart's thought discovered 
the existent’s kinship in the non-existent, 
j. Transversely was their severing Uxm extend^; 
what was above it then, and what below it ? 

There were begetters, there were mighty forces, 
free action here and energy up yondw. 

6. Who verily knows and who can here declare It, 

whence it was bom and whence comes this 
creation? 

The gods are later than this world's production. 

7. He, the first origin of this creation. 

whether he formed it all or did not form it. 

Whose eye oontrob this world in highest heaven, 
he verily knows it, or perhaps he knows not. 

This poem bears the influences of several lines of thought— 
naturalistic, psychological, philosophical, speculative and agnostic. 
The poet begins in the mood of enquiry. What is the ultimate 
underlying both existent and non-existent ? Dyaua Pitar him- 
sdf is abolished. Life, death, night, day. and hence process, 
action, growth and consciousness are all non-existent. Then, 
comes the assertion. “That One Thing, breathless, breathed 
by its own nature: apart from it was nothing whatsoever." 
Anthropomorphism and monotheism are transcended. Reality 
is felt objectively. The terms are “ it" and " itself “ for the 
one-ness. Even further, other than ” it ” there was nothing. 
All manifestation is but the one, the ultimate "it", under¬ 
going continuous transformation. Since there is no other than 
it, then surely the manifestation of it is indeed a ximverse. 
" Breathed without breath The poet cannot put into mere 
words the light that gave him vision. He could have said 
“ It was But he belongs to a naturalistic, vitalistic tradition, 
to a day which regarded all the universe as “ living ", with no 
sharp cleavage between dead matter and living creations. So 
he uses the term " breathed ", perhaps indicating the potentiality 
within the ultimate for action, growth and being. 

“Darkness there was". Symbolic of non-differentiation— 
symbolic too of matter and of un-consdousness. “All that 
existed then was void and formless" 1 Again, portraying non- 
difiermtiatioD. abMnce of organisation, control or direction or 
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of law in operation. The poet next uses naturalistic lan^a^e. 
He draws upon his own Hfe^perience when he says " Thereafter 
rose Desire in the be^nning, Desire the primal seed and 
germ of SpiritAnd immediately afterwards he plunge into 
profundity when he says *’ Sages who searched with their 
heart’s thought discovered the existent’s kinship in the non¬ 
existent Herein lies a suggestion of looking inwards to find 
reality. Intellectual examination is an out-turned activity, 
touching the periphery of experience. So much escapes sense 
and brain, but is nevertheless there, part and parcel of active 
being. Searching the heart means searching the hidden depths. 
The later poets of the ^ Veda had insight and intuitive 
perception as proved by the poets' words: " discovered the 
existent’s kinship in the non-existent For indeed the roots 
of the seen lie in the unseen ; knowledge slumbers in the womb 
of ignorance ; and the substantial emerges out of the seemingly 
non-substantial. This is not to deny the dictum " ex nihilo, 
nihil fit", but rather to indicate the relationship between the 
factual and conceptual, the complex organism and its seed, 
between the concrete result of process and the original forces 
giving rise to the process. 

Magnificent is the agnostic frame of mind in which the poet 
asks: '* Who verily knows and who can here declare it whence 
it was bom and whence comes this creation ? The gods are 
later than this world’s production. Who knows then whence 
it first came into being ?" With great daring he asserts that 
the gods came later than the world, and so could not be makers 
of heaven and earth. Perhaps he wants to suggest they were 
bom out of men’s minds, that primitive animism was the parent 
of a more sophisticated anthropomorphism, and that even the 
exalted conception of Varu^ or Vi&vakarman was only a shadow 
of the substance of underiying reality. But the poet does not 
yet personally seek reality. He still looks for some other, 
man or god, who may know. Although be has abolished the 
gods de jure he has not dethroned them de facto. Although 
he seeks inward reality, essential truth, he is still looking out¬ 
wards, himself remaining a separate entity from the all-inclusive 
one-ness, despite his own previous assertion: '* That One 
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Thing, breathless, breathed by its own nature; apart from it 
was nothing whatsoever." The climax comes in the last : 
•' He the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it all 
or did not form it. whose eye controls this world in b^est 
heaven, he verily knows it. or perhaps he knows not" It" 
is repui»i by " he " and the vitalist triumphs over objective 
transcendentalist of the earlier verse. The question whether 
the ultimate is a first cause, a being, fashioning already present 
matter into a universe, or is the impersonal, unknowable absolute 
out of which emerges the universe, remains unanswered, "nc 
earlier search for the absolute ends up with the poet wondering 
whether even the highest seer in the highest heaven knows. 
And even he may not know. The greatest of the gods is fear* 
lessly chall«iged I Gone is the day of blind faith, of baseless 
trust in the unverified or unvcrifiable. The individual ri^t to 
question without fear or favour, is asserted. The spirit of 
selfless, objective search for truth is bwn. the new flame to light 
man’s path on his quest, to lead him to spiritual freedom. That 
the path lay through his own inner was the discovery 
which fell to the lot of a later generation. 

Prajipati Parame?thin, poet of the Nisadlya hynm, was an 
ancestor of the scientific spirit and method. To him belongs 
the honour of being the first liberator of the mind and spirit of 
man from the shackles of fear and superstitious propitiation of 
unknown gods, of beiiig the first champion of free individuality. 
The mind and spirit of man had come of age. 

• • • 


Generations later, the poett of the Atharva Veda take up the 
theme. In a dialogue between Varupa and Atharvan, the 
primeval priest after whom the Atharva Veda is named, 
Atharvan says; 

0 self-dependent Vaiupa, wise director. 

thou knowest verily all generations. 

What is, unerring one I beyond this region ? 

What more remote than that which is most distant ? 

Atharva Veda V.11.5. 
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Varupa answers; 

One thing there is beyond this air. and Knm fthing 
beyond that one, noet hard to reach, remotest. 

I Varuna, who know, to thee declare it 

But Atharvan does not proceed to reveal the secret, except 
that further on. in verse to, he says: " One origin. Vanina I 
one bond unites us: I know the nature of that common kinship.” 
This may be a hint that the ultimate origin, it, is un-knowable 
and indescribable. Yet it is the ground of the 
link of the kinship between man and god. And so, only the 
nature of that kinship can be known. 

The first hymn of Book II of the Atharva Veda begins thus: 

X. Vena (the ris^ suit) beholds that Highest (the 
Supreme First Cause) which lies hidden, vriterein 
this All resumes one form and fashion. 

Thence Pfiini (the creative power of Nature) 
milked all life that had exiatenoe ; the hosts 
that know the light with songs extolled her. 
s. Knowing Eternity, may the Gtndharva (Vena, or, 
according to Weber, the sage) declare to us 
that highest secret station. 

In the second hymn of Book X, the poet asks many qoutions 
about Purusha or Primeval Man; Who made his heels, ankles, 
feet, legs. hips, thighs, stomach, breast, arms, bead—in short 
every part of his body—and how ? Who gave him form, shape, 
motion, consciousness ? How is he made up of the pleasant and 
unpleasant, want, evil, suffering, success, opulence, prosperity, 
truth and falsehood, death and immortality ? 

Further, by whom was this earth disposed and heaven placed 
above, the expanse of air lifted on high and stretched across } 

The answer is Purusha himself identified with Brahman the 
phenomenal Creator. Man’s body is called Brahman's castle, 
or “fort girt about with immortality” (Verse 89). And a 
little further on: 

33. Men deep in lore of Brahman know that Animated 
Being which 

Dwells in the golden treasure<hest that bath 
three spokes and three supports. 
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33. Bnhman hath passed within the fort, the golden 
castle ne'er subdued. 

Bright with excessive brilliancy, compoeed with glory 
round about. 

The eighth hymn of Book XI is concerned with the origin 
of the gods and of man. Questions are asked: who brought 
together hair, sinews, bones, marrow, flesh and joints ? The 
answer is such and s^ a god or gods, who thereafter entered 
man. Who constructed head, hands, face, tongue, neck and 
intercostal parts ? Another god. who thereafter entered man. 
And so the hymn goes on, and at verse z8 says: 

" Gods made the mortal their abode and entered and 
possessed the man.” 

Then sleep, sloth, sin, baldness, old age. prosperity, hunger, 
knowledge, ignorance, in short everything constituting man's 
body, life and character entered into the body. Again from 
verse 29: 

. t he" the Gods entered into man.” 

30. All Waters, all the Doties, Vir&j with Brshmi at 

her skle; 

Brahm& into the body passed: Prajlpati is Lord 
thereof. 

31. The Sun and Wind formed separate, the eye and the 

vital breath of man. 

His other person have the Gods bestowed on Agni 
as a gift. 

33. Therefore whoever knoweth man regardeth him as 
Brahman's self. 

For all the deities abide in him as cattle in 
their pen. 

Beyond question, there is psychological insight into the . 
nature of man shown here, and a mystical conviction of the one* 
ness of all existence, man and God being included in one whede 
reality. What is so significant is that the mind of man arrives 
finally at the of the unity of the tmiverse. whatever be 
its approach—religion, philosophy, mysticism, science, art, 
mythology, psychology—to truth. Whether the approach is 
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sound or partly sound, vorifiable or portly verifiable, whether it is 
made to-day or was made yesterday, last year, or in the pre- 

Christian millennium, no difierence is made to the result_ the 

ultimate fact, the end of revelation, the fruit of all vision, is the 
One Reality, m)rriad though its manifestations be. 

UnUke Parame$thin, the seer of Rig Veda X.X39, the poets 
of the Atharva Veda commit themselves to a positive answer. 
Brahmfi is the Supreme Being. 

X. Worship to loftiest Brakmi, Lord of what bath t ym 
and what shall be, 

To him who rules the universe, and heavenly light 
is all bis own— 

Atharva Veda X8. 

In the last two verses of the same hymn, the poet indicates 
udio are the seers who can know these things: 

43. Men versed in sacred knowledge know that living 

Being that abides 

In the nirve-petalled Lotus flower (the body), 
enclosed i^th trip^ bands and bonds. 

44. Destreless, firm and immortal, self-existent, 

contented with the essence, laddrtg nothing. 

Free from the fear of Death is he wlm knowtth 
that Soul oouragcoos, youthful, undecaying. 

Skambba, the embodiment of the Divine Power, and con¬ 
sidered as the Pillar or Support of all existence, is celebrated 
in Atharva Veda X.7; 

13 . Who out of many, tell me, is that SkamUia 

On whom as their foundation earth and firmament 
and sky are set; 

In whom as their appointed place rest Fire and 
Moon and Sun and Wind ? 

15. Who out of many, tell me, is that Skambha 
Who comprehendeth, for mankind, both 
immortality and death, 

He who coRtaineth for nuankind the gathered 
waters as hU veins ? 

If. Thw who in Purusha understand Brahman know 
Him who is Supreme. 
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He who knows Him who is Supreme, and he who 
knows the Lord of Lite, 

These know the loftiest Power Divine, and 
thence know Skunbbs thoroughly. 

Here it is declared that man can know the Supreme, a view 
different from that expressed in the Biff Veda. Both views 
are reconciled, later, by the Upanishadic thinkers. It is signi- 
iicaot that the adage *’ Uan, know thyself ” finds expression in 
the Atharva Veda, for. as declared in XI.8.32, he who knows 
man knows Brahman. 

Hymns like the above are very few in the Atharva Veda. 
Some of the mystical hymns are b^nd comprehension at times. 
The fault may be laid at the door of their composers; or. more 
likely, the key to their interpretation has not 3ret been found. 
The ancients were prone to convey their wisdom in symbolical 
and poetical rather than explicit and scientific language. 

But, having paid due homage to the profounder elements of 
this fourth Ve^ the fact remains that the main bulk of its 
hymns are prayers and benedictions, charms and imprecations. 
There are prayers for pardon, protection, prosperity, peace, 
healtb, and for all the desirable ends and objects mortal man 
longs to enjoy. There are benedictions on a newly elected king, 
a new-born child, a sick man. a wrarrior, a bridegroom. There 
are charms for winning love, overooming enemies, against evil 
dreams, fiends and goblins, to reconcile estranged friends, cure 
various diseases, ensure conception, banish jealousy, to strengthen 
hair and promote its growth (see Atharva Veda VI.sx.) and a 
host of other things. Conceivably, the suggestive power of 
those charms was not much less efikadoos than modem 
advertisements, and the use, of pills and powders which are 
guaranteed panaceas I And of course there are various impreca¬ 
tions and incantations against rivals and enemies. There are 
also hymns on the consecration of a newly built house, on the 
glorifitttioQ of the hospitable reception of guests, and of KMia, 
god of Desire or Love. Tedious, absurd, even offensive to good 
taste as some of the hymns are, they nevertheless give a remark¬ 
able. almost vivTd picture of Aryan life of that period. Two 
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short hymns of th« more acceptable type may be quoted here. 
Firat a cbann to be pronounced by a bride and brid^Toom: 

Sweet are the gtancei of our eyes, oar faces are 
as smooth as babn. 

Within thy boeore harbour me; one spirit dwell 
in both of us I 

Atharva Veda VII.36. 


And next, a nuptial charm spoken by the bride: 

With this my robe, inherited from Menu, I 
envelop thee. . 

So that thou mayest be all mine own and give 
no thought to other dames. 


Channing I 


Atharva Veda VII.37, 


There are two other hymns in the Atharva Veda which are 
of interest. One is a prayer for wisdom: 

X. Intelligence, oome first to us with store of 
horses and of Seine ( 

Thou with the rays of SOxya art our worshipful 
and bob' 

a. The first, devout intelligence, lauded by sages, 
sped by prayer 

Trusted by Brahmaciib. for the favour of the 
Gods I calL 

3. That excellent Intelligence which ^hhus know, 
and Asuras, 

Intelligence u^ch sages know, we cause to 
enter into me. 


4. Do thou, 0 Agni, make me wise this day with 
that Intelligence 

Whidi the creative ^lishis, which the men 
endowed with wisdom knew. 


5. Intelligence at eve, at mom. Intelligence at 
noon of day. 

With the Sun's beams, and by our speech we 
plant in us Intelligence. 

Atharva Veda VI.zoS. 


The other is of special interest as it contains one of the earliest 
statements of the great teaching “ Love one another": 
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1. Freedom from hate I bring to yoo. ooDcord and 
unanimity. 

Love one another as the cow loveth the caU 
that abe hath bone. 

а. One-aimded with his mother let the son 

be loyal to the sire. 

Let the wits, calm and gentle, speak 
words sweet as honey to her lord. 

3. No brother hate his brother, no sister 

to nster, be unkind. 

Unanimous, with one intent, speak ye 
your spe^ in friendliness. 

4. That spell through which Gods sever not. 

nor ever bear each other hate, 

That spell we lay upon, oar home, a bond 
ot onioa for the men. 

5. Intelligent, submiaaive. rest united, friendly 

and land, bearing the yoke together. 

Come, yeairing sweetly each one to the other. I 
make you one^ntentioaed and on^minded. 

б . Let what you drink, your share of food be common: 

together, with one common b<md I bind you. 

Serve Agni, gathered round him hke the ^kes 
about the chariot nave. 

7. With binding charm I make you all united, obeying 
one sole Ittdcr and one*minded. 

Even as the Gods who watdi and guard the Ampfi 
at mora and eve may jre be kindly-hearted. 

Atharva Veda III.30. 


* * * . 

In Vedic religion, the daily sacrifices were performed with 
meticulous precision, no ritualistic detail, however minute, 
being neglected. If it were neglected, or if the slightest error 
in procedure were made, the whole effect of the sacrifice was 
supposed to be lost. The sacrificial offerings were made not so 
mu^ as an expression of devotion to the gods as a magical 
technique to produce certain desired results: and unhappily, 
these desired results betrayed a worldliness that needed more 
than imagination to be characterized as religious. The sacrifice. 
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regarded as man’s prime duty, was called kriy& (action) or karma; 
and the belief was held that it was an unalterable law that this 
karma, or mystical sacrihce, m\ut inevitably give rise to effects. 
Here lies the germ of the doctrine of Karma which plays so 
prominent a part in Indian religious thought. 

It fell to the lot of the Brldunatjias. the prose treatises which 
exhaostively describe the ceremonies and explain the significance 
of the rituais, to develop the idea of Karma in association with 
the introduction of the theory of transmigration, and to make 
significant the concept of Brtdiman as the supreme principle. 

The most import^t Brthmanas are the Aitareya and the 
^tapatha. The latter taught that the consequence of the 
incorrect performance of rites was to be reborn and again suffer 
death. It taught (1.9.3.} that the dead pass between two fires 
which let the good man go by safely but bum the evil*doer; 
that everyone is weighed in the balance, bom again after death, 
and receives reward and punishment according to past good 
works and misdeeds. In the early period, misdeeds or good 
works meant little else, if anything at aD, than the neglect or 
wrong performance, or correct performance, of the rites. Cen¬ 
turies later, this limited idea of karma developed into the moral 
concept that good or evil conduct produced a better or worse 
character and opportunities. 

The Buddha specifically defined karma as the law of moral 
causation, a part, only, of his all-inclusive law of action and 
consequence in all spheres, namely the law of Causality. 

The emergence of the idea of rebirth was inevitable. The 
^ig-vedic immortal happiness in heaven or horror in hell was 
unendurable. Both justice and commonsense were flouted here, 
to say nothing of the mockery made of mercy and loving¬ 
kindness. How could mortal man capable of finite acts merit 
an immortal condition of infinite consequence ? So the idea of 
rebirth emerged. Life after life, consequences of the past were 
worked out. faculties developed, grater and greater good was 
achieved till ultimate liberation reunited the soul with Brahman. 
Such was the doctrine after it was fully developed, afiording 
hope, encouragement, opportimity and satisfaction for man, and 
upholding righteousness, justice, omniscienoe and mercy in God. 
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Associated with this was the doctrine (bat the purpose of 
man’s existence was ultimate union with the source of his being,* 
and man’s concrete objective, therefore, was so to live that he 
from the round of births and deaths. The Br&hmauas 
contained all the seeds from which these doctrines of karma and 
transmigration developed. 

Now the ^tapatha Br&hmapa says: 

"Verily, in the beginning this universe was Brahman." 

—{Sscred Books of the East. Vol. 44, pp. 37, 38). 

This is practically the earliest introduction of the impersonal, 
objective concept of an rr as the origin of the universe. 
Brahman creates Agni, V&yu and SQrya, and makes them 
lords of earth, air and sky, and Itself goes beyond. Then 
Brahman returns again by means of Name and Form, and as 
far as Name and Form extend, so far does the universe extend. 
Again, Brahman, as the ultimate thiivg in the universe is identified 
with Prajapati, PrijiR (Vitality or Vital Breath) and Purusba 
{Sacftd Books of Uu East, VoL 43. pp. 59,60. 400; and Vtd. 44. 
p. 409). ar>d is also described as seU-bom. 

In the sfdiere of ethics, the conception of man’s duties first 
arises in the Biihma^. The five-fold system of duty consists 
of duties to (x) the gods (2) the seers (3) the departed shades 
(4) men. and (5) the lower creation. Austerity, truthfulness, 
prabe and good works, and the sacrifice of all things as essential 
for spiritual freedom, are all upheld. Adultery is co n d em ned, 
whilst confession of sin is encouraged. Despite the emphasis 
on formal ceremonial worship, there was a strong religious urge 
also, together with an ethk set out in greater detail than In the 
^ Veda. The caste system, and the idea of the four stages 
in man’s life, the Airama Dharma, consisting of the stages of the 
student, the boosebdder, the hermit with a fixed forest abode, 
and the wandering mendicant with not even a home for bimseU, 
crystallized in the B^maiia period. Brahmanism established 
itself firmly as the religion of the peo{^e from this period. 

But simultaneously there was an influence which kept alive 
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philosophical March, and which continuously fed religion itself 
with new life. This was the work of the forest hermits. The 
ritualistic life was left behind by these advanced and mature 
men who spent the evening of their lives in meditation, who 
lived austerely, and who devoted all their energy to the search 
for Truth. They conveyed the fruits of their labors to a select 
group of students who were accepted after they had proved 
their worthiness to receive the sacred instruction. Theirs was 
a protestant activity as a reaction against orthodox ritualism. 
Their wisdom, embodied in the Ara^yakas. was the parent of 
that finest flower of ancient Hindu wisdom, the Upanishads. 


THE UPANISHADS 


Behold the Univene in the glory of 
God: end all thet lives end moves 
oneerth. 

Leeving the tnnsknt, find joy in 
the Eternal: set not vour heart on 
another's possession.' 

The face of truth rentains hidden 
hohind a circle of gold. 

Unveil it, O god of li^t, that I 
who love the true may see I ” 

Ii& Upaniahad, Verses x and if, 
translated by J. Mascarb. 

Fnia the Unreal lead me to the Real, 

From Darkness lead roe to Light, 

From Death lead roe to Immortality." 

Brihadftranyaka Upanishad, 1.3.28. 
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THE UPANISHADS 

Aivkpati Kukey* decUred: 

In my kingdom there is no thiei, 

No chori. no dnxnk*rd. 

None who ne^ects the sacrifice 
or the sacred lore, 

No adulterer or courtesan. 

Ch&ndogya Upanishad V.1Z.5. 

(Deussen's tianslation). 

That was probably a reasonably just statement of fact. And 
in the eighth century before Christ it is likely that there were 
other sUtes. like Aivapati’s, of whkh a similar account could 
have been given, without straining credulity too ix. The pre- 
Buddhistic Aryan kingdoms, republics and chieftaiiKies enjoyed 
a measure of political stability and economic prosperity, with 
attendant cultural and moral advances. Although the good¬ 
ness of the people of a whole state may have derived from fear 
of punishment, secular and spiritual, yet good the people were. 
It must be remembered, that since the Aryans looked 
down upon the conquered Dasyus, as the Big Veda proves, an 
Aryan ruler may have kept only the Aryan popnlatioo in mind 
when of his people’s goodness, the conquered being left 

out of consideration. 

It is refreshing, however, to be assured that at least some 
kings like Aivapati. Janaka, AjitaSatro and Pravihana Jaibali 
were not merely interested but proficient in sacred knowledge; 
so much so that at times the usual convention was reverecd and 
these royal kshatriyas imparted the supreme wisdom to brihman 
pupib. Philosopher kings they were, anticipating that lone 
star, Aioka Maurya, emperor of a sub-continent in the third 
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century before Christ, to whom history accords the honour of 
h»ing a true and great philosopher king. If the phenomenon 
of the philosopher king was not unknown in India, then the 
conditions producing snch kings could not have been altogether 
missing. 

In those kingdoms which were stable, strong and prosperous, 
orthodox religion flourished. Carpenters, tailors, fanners, gold¬ 
smiths, potters, weavers, toyroakers. business men, doctors, 
soldiers and officials all said their prayers after their ablutions, 
paid the priests as lavishly as possible for all ceremonies connected 
with birth, death, marriage, and a host of other events, and 
dutifully performed the piety expected of the Br&hma^cal 
faith, snch as sacrifices to the departed fathers and the gods, 
and almsgiving. Their faith was unquestioning, their relation¬ 
ship with their gods was whole and bright. 

Not so everywhere. A divine discontent drove others— 
intellectuals, devotees, seekers of the Ultimate Truth. These 
were not only members of the priestly caste. They were also 
warriors and administrators (the kshatriyas), great householders 
(a caste still lower), like the five gentlemen who sat at the feet 
of good king Aivapati, and whose names are immortalized in 
the Chindogya Upanishad (V.ii.i. et seq.); they were even 
Madras like Raikva and illegitimates bom of servant girb like 
Satyak&ma Jibila. In Aivapati’s pleasant land there must 
doubtless have been opportunity for a liberal education. Per¬ 
haps the five householders sought the wisdom of the Eternal 
beause of a natural inner urge and a cxUtoral upbringing, or 
perhaps the sorrows of life, such as the denial of success in 
business, or being ill-mated, drove them to seek sanctuary in 
God. But apart from those whose efforts were inclined towards 
spiritual realization by pleasant or unpleasant external stimuli, 
there was a not inconsiderable and not inconsequential group, 
the sages, poet-seers, and forest-dwelling hermits who, impelled 
by inner necessity and inherited traditions, and who, fitted by 
nature and training, sought, found and expounded the Truth 
as they saw it. 

Their exposition is not philosophy or religion by any conven¬ 
tional or modem standards, nor a presentation of truth as 
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expected by a mind trained In logical processes of thought or 
in scientific method, but a string of statements, at times with 
no seeming relationship one to another, at times apparently 
meaningless, at times contradicting other statements. And yet, 
who, expounding the Absolute, can stand much higher than 
Yijflavalkya ? Who can transcend Uddilaka Arupi's " That 
art thou ” as the final answer to the question “ what is man ? '* ? 

Nirada said, "Teach me, sir I” and his chosen master 
Sanatkum&ra said, " Tell me first what you know Came the 
answer: " The four Vedas. Legend and Ancient Lore, Grammar. 
Propitiation of the Manes. Mathematics. Augury. Chronology. 
Logic. Polity, the Science of the Gods, the Science of Sacred 
Knowlege, Demonology, the Science of Rulership, Astrology, 
The Science of Snake-charming, and the Fine Arts.” A learned 

man. „, 

But Sanatkumlra tells him. "All that is mere Name ! 

(Chindogya VII.i.1-3). ^ ^ 

The Taittiifya Upanishad says (I.ii.) that, having Uught the 
Veda, a teacher further instructs the pupil to be truthful, vir¬ 
tuous and studious; not to neglect welfare and prosperity, nor 
fail to beget children; not to neglect duties to the gods and 
fathers; to regard mother, father, t e ache r and guest as god; to 
revere and perform good deeds, and to respect and serve superiors: 
to give with faith, generosity, modesty, fear and sympathy; 
and when in doubt oneself, to behave as one’s superiors behave. 

The seekers of Truth, therefore, were not unqualified m^ 
The discipline and training available in their age was theirs. 
Their facts were not exactly the facts of modem science. But 
they had trained minds and disciplined characters. 

The authority of the PhUosophy of the Upanishids reste on 
such characters. How profound their influence was, is weU 
attested by the fact that the fundamental ideas of the Upanishads 
are the fundamentals of Indian Religion and Philosophy up to 

modem times. And since the days of du Perron. S^openhiuer. 

Schlegel, Max MiiUer, Deussen and others, the brilliance 0! that 
spiritual flame has inspired many minds in the modem world, 
and brought them enlightenment and pe^. 

Picture the Upanishads coming into being. Blan s thirst lor 
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tbe answers to the Great Questions can never be wholly slaked. 
The findings of the forest hermits came to the ears of kings and 
commoners who also bad pondered deeply. Free disputation 
was a birthright of India’s thinkers. The professional sage or 
priest had no monopoly of genius. So king and commoner 
partook of tbe intellectual feasts which were a feature of old 
India. Nor were women debarred. Indeed, GkrgT drew upon 
her head a solentn rebuke from Y&jfiavalkya for asking the 
unanswerable question*—a distinction which no male questioner 
achieved t Maybe after dinner, at sacrifices, in the cool of the 
evening and through the infinite calm of glittering nights— 
India’s starry nights!—perhaps under the shadow of the mighty 
Himilayas or perhaps surrounded by the indescribable beauty 
of snow'clad giants towering up to heaven, dramatically splendid 
by sunset and twilight, or glimmering under a bright moon— 
such was the setting in which sage and citizen, priest and pupil 
held discourse, with courtesy, with occasional wit. and always 
with deep earnestness. Sitting at the feet of the master, these 
pilgrims of the Great Quest drank in the secret wisdom, withheld 
from those who had not proved their worthiness to receive it. 
The teachings were committed to memory and handed down. 
They are embodied in condensed form, somewhat like notes 
of the important points in lectures, in tbe existing Upanishads. 
Had they been recorded in full, tbe texts would have been far 
bulkier. 

Out of over a hundred existing Upanishads some fourteen 
are regarded as the principal ones. Tbe oldest, in archaic 
prose, are the Brihad-Arapyaka, the Chftndogya, the Taittiriya, 
the Aitareya, the Kaoshltaki and the Kena. The last named is 
on the border line of tbe transition to the later metrical Upani¬ 
shads, the Katha, tbe Ifi. the ^vet&ivatara, the Mupdaka. 
and the MahAniriya^a. Later still are the Praina, the Maitri- 
ya^Iya, and the MA^dfikya, in the complex, involved, repetitive 
style of later Sanskrit prose. 

Of the minor Upanishads. some develop older themes; others, 
in verse, deal with Yoga; others, mostly in prose, with a few 

* III.S. But «• S«M1« Up., X. wiiera thi* vary qtiatUon do«a 
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inserted verses, are concerned with the Sariuiyisa. Another 
group exalts &va, and another Vj^^n. All these set <lown 
detailed instructions and dogmatic teachings. 

Repeatedly given is an injunction against imparting* " the 
Brahman-wi^om to one not tranquil, Nor again to one who 
is not a son or a pupil ” (Svet. VI.33 ; Maitri, Vl.aq: Bfih. VI. 
3.13.). The Muktikopanishad says: "Never shall the Upani- 
shads be imparted to an atheist, an ungrateful person, one 
intent on vicious actions, one having no devotion to Me, or 
one who loses his way in the cave of books." This wisdom, 
it adds, may be imparted " only after a thorough examination, 
to a disciple serving his Guru (teacher), to a well-disposed son, 
or to one devoted to Me, following go^ observances, belonging 
to a good family, and being of good intelligence,” a view 
endorsed in most of the Upanishads. 

The letter of the Upanishads is a statement of the findings of 
saint-seers. In the principal Upanishads much is asserted of 
tlte end of the quest. But there is no description, succinct or 
detailed, of the road, apart from a floodlighting of important 
landmarks, as in the Brihad-Arapyaka: 

When are liberated all the desires that lodge in one’s heart. 
Therein a mortal beoonMS immortal t 
Therein he reaches Brahman I 

IV4-7- 

The Upanishads consist of emotive statements, the expressions 
of intuitive insights, and of inspiring, personal realisations. 
The principal Upanishads are not charted seas. Rather, they 
are the footprints in snow, mysterious, indelible, of those who 
scaled the spiritual Everest. 

The tendency to seek the Truth by looking within already 
begun with the late poems of the ^ Veda. The unity under¬ 
lying all things was sensed, and it was declared that the Ultimate 
Power was One Thing. Later on, in the Atharva Veda, Brahman 
was caUed the Lord Supreme, the Real Power, and was revw- 
enced and invoked as such in several hymns. The essential 
unity of God and man was acknowledged: 

» ct Matthew, VII.6. 
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Therefore whoever knoweth men regerdeth him as 
Brahman's self. 

For all the deities abide in him as cattle in 
their pea. 

Atharva Veda. XI.8.32 

Bat the Supreme was also other than, and over and above man, 
transcending everything. Brahman, this Lord Supreme, this 
Real Power, this Ultimate Reality, became the topic of absorb¬ 
ing interest to the Upenishadic sages. 

What is Ultimate Reality ? What is man and what is his 
relationship with Ultimate Reality ? These questions arc the 
central theme of the Upanishads. 

The Brihad-Arauyaka says: 

In the b^innisg this world was Soul (Atman) alone in the form 
of a Person. T yoking around be saw nothing else than him- 
He said first “lam Thence arose the name “ I 

I4.X. 

He knew: “ I, indeed, am this creation, for I emitted it all from 
my^.“ Tbenoe arose creation. 

Ms- 

Verily ... the world . . . became differentiated just by name 
and form ... He entered in here even to the fingernail-tips, 
as a razor would ^ hidden in a razor case . . . Him they see 
not. for (as seen) He is incomplete with orre or other of these. 
One should worship with the thought that He is just one's 
seU (Atman), for therein aU these become one. That same 
♦King namely, this Self, is the trace of this AD, for by it one 
knows this aU. 

M 7 - 

Verily, in the beginning this world was Brahman. It knew 
only itself “ 1 am Brahman I “ Therefore it became the AU. 
Whoever of the gods became awakened to this, he indeed 
hfiffnn it: likewise in the case of seers, likewise in the case of 
men. Seeing this. Ind ee d, the seer Vfimadeva b^;an : 

I was Sfanu and the Sun 

This is so now also. Whoever thus knows “ 1 am Brahman “ 
becomes this All; even the gods have not power to prevent his 
becoming thus, for be becomes their self. 

* Ri| Vada IV.s«.t. 
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So whoever worships another divinity (than his Self), 
thinldne *' He is one and I another " he knows not. 

I4.Z0. 

In the beginning this world was )iist the Self (Atman), one only. 
• 1-4-17- 


Other pnssa^ correlate the cosmic and personal: 

This earth is honey for all creatures, and all creatures w boo^ 
for this earth. This shining immortal Person who is in this 
earth, and, with reference to oneself, this shining immortal Person 
who is in the body-^he. indeed, is }ust this Soul (Atman) thu 
Immortal, this Brahman, this AU. 


Here earth is the cosmic, correlated with the body, the 
personal. In the same strain, the waters and semen. &e and 
speech, wind and breath, sun and eye, .... Law and virtuous¬ 
ness. Truth and truthfulness, mankind and a man, the Soul 
(World) and the Soul (Individual) are all correlated. Then 
follows: 

Verily, this Soul is the overlwd of all things, the king of aU 
thiiws. As all the spokes are held together in ^ hub wd 
felly of a wheel, just so is this Soul alt things, all gods, all worlds, 
all breathing things, all these selva held together. ^ 

This Brahman is without an carber and without a lato, with¬ 
out an inside and without an outside. This Soul (Atman) is 
Brahman the All-perceiving—Such is the Instrecbm. ^ 


The world-ground, realised subjectively, is termed Atman, 
or Self • designated objectively. Brahman or it. 

The unity which is Brahman is known through the conviction 
of one’s own uniUry self wliich is Atman. Now the rclatedi^ 
of the dements composing a person is not a Ttasdy 
joining. The unity of the person is due ^AtM. the aU- 
creative ‘'I", without which that integrated whole ^ed a 
person could not come into being, and wodd ^ he here. 

becomes the whole person, and is 
And also. Atman becomes the world of all created things. 

As primordial Univenal Person. Atman, looking around and 
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nothing apart from himself, says " I am Divinely 
self-asserted is Atman the Self-existent. As that which becomes 
all men and all things, Atman is also Ultimate Essence and 
Ultimate Substance, onitarily realised in self-existence. 

Brahman, too. becomes " this All ”—gods, men, dharma, 
speech, mind, breath, the worlds, the Vedas, space, light, in 
short, everything. Brahman, too, is the essence and origin of 
the universe which roan observes and regards as a cosmos, and 
gl*ft of man. Whosoever knows " I am Brahman" knows 
truly, for he realizes his one-ness with this-All. 

Brahman is supra-personal and also impersonal. For the 
Upanishadic sages. Br^roan is Ultimate R^ity not devoid of 
consciousness, and is in fact regarded as absolute consciousness 

_but “ consciousness ” meaning an infinitely and inconceivably 

other than consciousness in the human sense, the latter having 
a definite link, nevertheless, with the former. Thus Brahman, 
the beoome-this-AU which is different from human personality, 
is impersonal; as including and simultaneously being im¬ 
measurably over and above human personality, Brahman is 
supra-personal. 

Altlmugh the ancients distinguished the animate from the 
inanimate, they tended to apprehend the entire universe as a 
living whole. And so, Brahman too is presented, like Atman, 
as the Universal Person, and is also called self-existent* 
(Svayambhfl). 

The macrocosm is infinite, and so is the microcosm. Seeking 
the Infinite macrocosmically, led to Brahman ; microcosmically, 
revealed Atman. The macrocosm and microcosm observed by 
man js the empirical real. Contained within the Infinite—lying 
between the extremes, so to say, of the dually conceived Infinite, 
the point and the bonndJess sphere—is the Medium, the em¬ 
pirical real, the observable Manifest. The Infinite is Brahman ; 
contained within It is the Manifest, this-All. But Brahman 

> Ct. Sxodu. in. It A 14:— Ajiid MotM Mid wto God. Bcttold, wbm I coom 
unta tlio eaUdrm of uraoi. osd alwU mj onto tbooi, The Cod of toot tethora 
hotk foot n* Boto ycm. aad tbsy ibaU My to mo, What ii bk namo? what oball 
1 My onto tbtaif _ 

And Cod Mid onto Momo. Z AM THAT I AM: aad ha Mid. Tboa ibaH tbon My 
unto Uie ebUdten of Imoi. 1 AM hath omt me oato 

• Bflbad-Araaymka. 11.6.). IV. 6.3 A VI.). 4 : Katba. IV.i; lU. S. 
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becomes this-AU, becomes the manifested universe, and still 
remains Itself * The becoming has no earlier or later (Brih. 
II.5.15) ; it is not temporal but is of eternity; it is the Eternal 
E^t or the Active Eternal.* Brahman’s self-realisation of 
Its own Svabhlva (Self-being) through Nature as Unive^ 
Process, is revealed to man as Atman, the all-creative, all-becoining, 
all-powerful, all-present, all-knowing ** I-agent 

In the Brihadiraijyaka Upanishad. the main elements of 
this-AU are correlated to the elements ewnposing man. and in 
the most uneqnivocal terms the identity of Brahman and Atman 
is then categorically asserted; '* He is indeed just t^ Atman, 
this Immortal, this Brahman, this All ”, and again: " This 
Atman is Brahman the all-pcrceiving 

This identity of Brahman and Atman, the fundamental 
teaching of the Upanishads. is the supreme realisation of the 
ancient saint-seers. a realisation whose creative impulse has 
vitalised over twenty-five centuries of Indian thought. 

Brahman became this-AU. But in which sense is Br^an 
the eternal, also this-AU the transient universe ? How is Atman 
the immortal, also empirical man the mortal? The objective 
universe though transient, and empirical man though mor^, 
are real enough in everyday experience. What theory of creation 
could be propounded which would concede the reahty of the 
universe and also reconcUe it with that supreme concept of the 
sole reality of Brahman or Atman ? 

The Taittiilya Upanishad says: 

From this Atman, verily, ikila arose; from ikiia, vft^ 
(wind); from wind, fiie; from fire, water; from water, 
earth; from the earth, herbs; from herbs, food; from food, 
semen : from semen, the person. ^ 

He desired: ” Would that I were many 1 Let me procreaU 
myself I” He performed austerity. Having performed 


• Tha yoo b fubw*. tW*. 

From feinsM. lulaeM dotis prac^. 
Withdrawing fstoom'* intoais ofl. 

* Sw abo Tsiobindn-UpuiUuid. 
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austerity be created ttus whole world, ediatever there is here. 
Having created it, into It, indeed, he entered. 

II.6. 

ll.i states that the elements of the universe, herbs, food, 
semen, and men successively emerged out of Atman ; and 11.6 
states that Atman having created the universe entered it. 
The Aitareya Upanishad {I.3.12) says: *' So, cleaving asunder 
very hair-part (i.e. the crown of the head) by that door 
(the sagittal suture) be entered." 

The Brihad-Arai^yalca Upanishad says: 

Citadels with two feet be did make. 

Citadeb with four feet he did make. 

Into the dtadeb he, having become a bird— 

Into the citadels the Person entered. 

11.5.18. 

Hence, Brahman having created the universe and all therein, 
enters it and all therein, as soul. 

Once reality was conceded to the empirical universe, what 
sort of reality was to be ascribed to Brahman ? The answer 
was that Brahman was to be regarded as " The Real of the 
real", as in Bphad-Aranyaka. Il.i.ao and n.3.6. and in Maitri 
VI.3a. 

Now one day King Janaka of Videha, an ancient kingdom 
apparently bounded by the Gandak on the west, the Ganges on 
the south, the Kosi on the east, and the southern Nepalese 
border on the north, instituted a great sacrifice. Br&hmans 
from the Kurupafic&Ias, powerful neighbours, were there, and 
many presents were distributed. Curious to discover who was 
the most learned brihman, Janaka had a thousand cows enclosed, 
ten ‘ pidas' of gold being bound to the horns of each, and said, 
" Venerable brihmans, let the best among you drive away 
those cows." All the brihmans were diffident, except Y&jfta* 
valkya, iriio, rising to the occasion, said to his pupil: " Slmai- 
ravas, my dear, drive them away ", Frowns spread over the 
brihman faces. One by one they stepped forth and asked 
questions. Yijflavalkya answered each in turn. One by one 
they held their peace. When Udd&kka Arupi stepped forth be 
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first related this tale: he. (UddSlaka Arufii) and others were 
once guests oi Pataftcala Kfipya. studying the sacrifiM. Kipj^’s 
wile was possessed by a gandharva (one of the higher spirits) 
who declared his name was Kabandha AtharvaM. and asked 
Kfipya and his fellow students: " Do you know that thread by 
which this world and the other world and all things are ti^ 
tc^ether ? Do you know that Inner Controller who from within 
controls this world and the other world and all things ? '* On 
being answered in the negative. Kabandha went on to say: 
" He who knows that thread and the so-called Inner Controller 
knows Brahman, be knows the worlds, the gods, the Vedas and 
created things, he knows the Soul, he knows everything." 
Kabandha then revealed the Truth to Kipya and his fellow 
students. 

So Uddalaka said to Y&jAavalkya : 

" Thus the spirit exjdained it. And I know it. 

If you. 0 Yijflavalkya. drive away the Brahma-cows 
without knowing that thread and the Inner Controller, 
your head will fall ofi." 

•• Verily I know that thread and the Inner Controller ". 

" Anyone might say ‘ I know, I know ’. Do you tdl what 
you know ". 

•' V 4 yu,^ verily, is that thread. By Viyu, ver^ as by a thread, 
this world and the other world and all things are tied to¬ 
gether . . .” 

" Quite so, 0 Yijfiavalkya. Declare the Inner Controller.’' 

" He who. dwelling in the earth, yet is other than t^ earto. 
whom the earth does not know, whose body the Mith tt. who 
controls the earth from within—He is your soul, the Inner 
Controller, the Immortal” 


Yiiflavalkya repeats the above sentence again and again, 
earth being substituted successively by the waters, fire, the 
atmosphere, wind, sky, sun. the quarters of heaven, ^e moon 
and stars, ikiia. darkness, and light (III.7.1-14) ; “d then adds: 

wind iMideqttatcly leprwwt* Vtjru. 
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" Thus far with reference to the divinities, 

Now with reference to matciial extsteoce— 

“ Ke who, dwelling to all things, yet is other 
then all things etc.-'He it your Soul, the 
Tftngr Controller, Immortal. 

** Thus far with reference to material existence. 

Now with reference to the self— 

" He who. dwelling in breath, yet is other than 
breath, etc.—He is your Sool, the Inner 
Contrtjler, ImroortaL" 

The sentexKX is then repeated, breath being substituted 
successively, by speech, eye, ear, mind, skin, understanding, 
and semen. Y&jftavaUcya completes his exposition thus: 

'* He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the unthought 
Thinker, the an>understood Understander. Other tb» He 
there is no seer. Other than He there b no bearer. Other 
than He there is no thinker. Other than He there is no under* 
stander He is your Soul, the loner Controller, Immortal." 

111.7.15-23 

Thereupon Uddilaka Anuii held his peace. Into his place 
stepped G&rgi Vicaknavf, perhaps the greatest of the " Doctors 
of Philosophy ” amongst the women of that age, and flung her 
challenge (III.8.) 

X. ** Venerable bribmans. to, I will ask him two questions. If be 
will answer me these, not one of you will surpass him in 
dtscQSsions about Brahman 
" Ask. Girgi ” said the brihmans. 

s. " As a noble youth of the KSils or of the Videhas might rise 
np against you, having strung his unstrung bow and tato two 
foe-pierdng arrows in bis hand, even so. 0 Y&j&avalksra, have 
I risen sgsinst you with two questions. Answer me these 
" Ask, Glfgt" said Ytjfiavalkya. 

3. " That. 0 Y&}ftavalkya. which is above the sky, that which is 
beneath the earth, tut which is between theM two, sky and 
earth, that which people call the past aikd the pr es ent and the 
future—acron what is that woven, warp and woof ? " 

4. “ Acron SUfa.' 0 Gftrgl." 

* Sm Pai* toe 
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5. " Adontioa to you, Y&jflavaU^ in that you have solved this 
qxiestion for me ... . 

7. " Acmes what then, pray is UdUa woven, warp and woof ? " 

And Y&jAavalkya answers: 

6. " That, O Girgi, brihmans call The Imperishable. It is not 
coarse, not fine, not short, not long, not glowing, not adhesive, 
withoat shadow and without darkness, without air and without 
space, without stickiness, intangible, odouiiess, tasteless, 
without e^, without ear, without voice, without wind. Without 
energy, without breath, without mouth, without personal or 
family name, unaging, undying, without fear, immortal, stain¬ 
less, not uncovered, not covered, without measoie, without 
inside, without outside. 

It consumes nothing soever. 

No one soever consumes it. 

9. Verily, O G&rgf, at the command of that Imperishable the sun 
and the moos stand apart, the earth and the sky stand apart, 
the moments, the hours, the days and nights, the months, the 
seasons and the years stand apart. V^y. 0 Girgf. at the 
command of that Imperishable, some dvers flow from the 
snowy mountains to the east, others to the west, in whatever 
direction each flows. Verily, O Gftr^. at the command of that 
Imperishable men praise th^ who give, the gods sre dcstrous 
of a sacrificer, and the fathers (are dcstrous] of the sacrifice to 
the shades of the departed. 

10. Verily, 0 GirgI, if one perfonns sacrifices and worship and 
undergoes auterity in this world for many thousands of years, 
but without knowing that Imperishable, limited indeed is that 
work of his. Verily, 0 Gftrgf, be who departs from this world 
without knowing that Imperi^ble is pitiable. But, 0 
GftrgI, he who departs from this world knowing that Imperish¬ 
able is a brfihman. 

zr. Verily, 0 Gftfgf, that Imperishable is the Unseen Seer, the 
unheard Hearer, the unthought Thinker, the on-;inderriood 
Understander. Other than It there b nau^t that sees. Other 
than It there is naught that hears. Othtf than It there is 
naught that thinks. Other than It there is naught that 
understands. Across this Imperishable, 0 Gligf, is ikite 
woven, wsip ax»d woof." 

AikI Giigt Vicaknavl ofiered her homage to Y&jflavalkya in 
no uncertain terms: 
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*’ Venenble briLnuns, you may thinW it a great thing if yon 
escape from this man with merely making a bow. Not one of 
you will surpass him in discussing about Brahman." 

Thereupon the daughter of Vacaknu held her peace. 

Yijfiavalkya’s oft repeated formula in answer to UddAlaka 
—*' He who dwelling in X, yet is other than X, whom X does 
not know, whose body X is, who controls X from within—He 
is your Atman, the Inner Controller, the Immortal"—expresses 
at once the transcendent and immanent nature of Atman. 
The immortal spirit is in empirical man and the phenomenal 
universe, and is also over and above, and other tbw and cem* 
trolling empirical man and the phenomenal universe. 

Very significant is the statement that " He is the unseen Seer, 
the unheard Hearer, the unthought Thinker, the un*understood 
Understander. Other than He there is no Seer . . . Hearer . . . 
Thinker ... Understander. Heis . .. Immortal". In verytruth, 
the one Immortal Atman alone is the Seer. Hearer, Thinker and Uiw 
derstander in. and through, innumerable, mortal persons severally. 
No human can possessively say " My Atman ", as separate from 
** Your Atman When mortal man says " I ", that “ I" has no 
reality as permanent, unchanging sel&ood apart from Atman. 
Whenever " I" is used in the sense of separate, distinct personality, 
as it is indeed used in common parlance, it can only denote the 
transient phenomenon called a man. The " I", as an exist* 
ential* ego, conceded as real, is not the Immortal, the Atman. 

Plunging deeper and deeper into the ocean of inquiry,* the 

> Tb* ardioary Bwarhig ol it fivto tat tbt dictionary at ptriaMaf 

I* tsititmet. 

That vlHch axistt m ttw ohatnabU maBiloat, b marked by truwbwce. by 
ebaoft, and by davdopatent or latrofreaaion. Tha word tnattaria/ bat beta 
oaed tbroosbout Ibii book to dtnoca tba eemblnattOB oi tbtaa cbarsetarbtica. 
It bat baan awd ia ao otbar atata. 

Tbt axittaatial parvon or tbio| or world it claarly dittiBsoitliabto from tfit 
Immor^ tba EteraaL Brabnas or Atman, or Codbaad. 

frabmaa thia*AIL and back into BnluDan tbi^AD it reaotved. Thla> 

AU. ■neiadtne tba many fodt. it Uic eztatantial naiveraa. 

Tba Upamibadt and um ^ddba taacb tbat alter daatb than it oaitbtr tar* 
vhral ol me p er io n not tnothUatiea. All tbat wa obKrva natag oat tee a ea and 
mliid. and call a pacaoo, ia tba sxiatEatial paraon. It ia Atman wbicb bacomaa 
Ibla aatataaUal parwn. 

Tba «nrt«*w!iKti It Mbanaad in tha ataraal tbat-whicb>la. Brahman or Atman. 

* "Boidaea la tfaraagb non^oetitay, anancipatloa throogb ix^tuiy. Thtralma 
than ibooM ahrayi ba taanity into Atman . . . and tha anivoraa."—‘PaJejcala 
Vpanitbad. Adhyiya II. 
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Upanuhidic sages foond several pearls, instead of a one>a&d<only 
pearl of oltimate troth, but were unable to make the perfect 
string with the help of the needle of penetratiog intellect and 
the thread of lexical system. The insights were too deep, and 
the conscious realizations were too overwhelming, in relation 
to the extent of exploration of their contexts. The e ssence of 
wisdom was extracted, but the stuff of knowledge was in short 
supply. Hence in the Upanishads, not wholly compatible 
concepts stand side by side; Tbe sole reality of Brahman or 
Atman ; Brahman as the Real of the real (satyasya satyam); a 
not "•Brahman or " not "'Atman in relation to, and included in. 
Brahman or Atman. Intellectually thisoould spell confusion. In the 
lesser known Upanishads contra^ctory statements are to befound: 

Tbe Universe of ak&ia . . . including Jiva (the ** spark of 
God **} is not'Atman. 

Sarvas&ra Upanishad. 

Rest aaured that not-Atman is a misnomer . . . There is no 
world as not'Atraan ... I am Cinm&tra (the partkas non¬ 
dual essence which is Brahman, wdiich is Atnun, whkh is 
I) simply, and there is no not-Atman. 

—Tejobindn Upanishad, Chap. 5. 

and as examples from the principal Upanishads: 

In the beginning, verily, this (world) was non-existent 

Therefrom, verily. Being was prodo^. 

Taittiifya. n.7. 

In tbe beginning, my dear, this world was just Being, one only, 
without a second. To be sore, some people say: " In the 
beginning this world was just Kon-being, one o^y, without 
a second ; horn that Non-being Being was product. 

But verily, my dear, whence could this be? said he. How 
from Non-bring could Being be produced ? On tbe contrary, 
my dear, in the beginning world was just Being, one onty, 
without a second. 

Cbindogya, VI.s. z and a. 

Whereas Uddilaka couched his question in personalistic 
terms, evoking in response YijOavalkya's exposition of God 
transcendent and immanent, G&rgI (who doubtless would have 
read science in a modem university had she lived toKlay), with 
charming aggressiveness makes an objective enquiry. That 
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which 18 above the heavens, below the earth, between heaven 
and earth, and heaven and earth themselves, on what are they 
woven? What is the primordial stuff ? "Akifa”, says Yijfla- 
valkya. In the Simkhya philosophy, of which the origin and 
development are not far distant from the day of Yijftavalk3?a, 
Akiia is HUHngiiiahfjd as kiranikiia, non-" atomic" and all- 
pervasive, and khry&hMa, or "atomic" iJc&ia. In Taittirlya, 
11 .1, the manifested world "emerges” or "evolves” out of 
SVSA* through its successive transformations, while ik&ia 
itself derives from Atman. In the Sirtikhya. Slclia derives 
from Prakriti. of which one aspect is effective and discrete, 
the other is causal and homogeneous and known as Pradhina 
or MQlaprakriti, the " rootless root" (amOlaib rafllaifa) of all 
manifestation, itself without antecedents, the " noumenon ” of 
the entire phenomenal (not only material) universe. The later 
Sarvas&ra Upanishad which called the universe of &k&ia etc. 
not-itman, proceeds to say that M&yi, the root of not-Stman, 
appean as Maprakriti. But the Simkhya says that Mulaprakriti 
is indestructible, pervasive, inactive, unique, unsupported, 
indissoluble, indivisible, uncontrollable. Is this not all too close 
to the spirit in which the Upanisbadic sages talked of Brahman ? 

When, therefore, Yijfiavalkya answers G&rgi's second ques¬ 
tion with his exposition of the Imperishable, the Indestructible 
>-one of the sublime passages in all Upanisbadic literature—he is 
possibly tnUHTig of UQla^akriti which tor the Vedantists, unlike 
for the SidJkhyists, is but Brahman in finality. By identifying this 
Imperishable with the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the un¬ 
thought Thinker, the un-understood Understander, Yijfiavalkya 
identifies the Imperishable with Brahman. In the very next breath 
he uses the objective rr, as distinct from the subjective He in 
the answer to Uddilaka. Hence it may be permissible to suppose 
that the Imperishable may refer to MQlaprakriti in the first 
instance, but is identified immediately afterwards with Brahman. 

The contrasting methods of approach by Uddilaka and 
GiigT to the one subject of inquiry, and the appropriate con¬ 
trasting modes of response by Yijfiavalkya, neatly illustrate that 
the single visioo of the Ultimate can be regarded and expressed 
in more than one appropriate form. But all the different forms 
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of expression are eqnivalrat fonns. The Truth is just the Truth. 

The Upanishadic sages were by oo means unaware that 
attempting to describe the indescribable, to bring within the 
dear but strictly limited sphere of distinctly structured compre¬ 
hension, the vast, amorphous, all-perroeating apprehension of 
whole experience, of Bra^an, natu^ly led to " temptation 
and to difficulties: 

Wherefrom words tom back. 

Together with the mind, not having attained. 

Tait. II.4.9. 

There the eye goes not; 

Speech goes not, nor the mind. * 

We know not, we understand not 
How one would teach it. 

Kena 3. 

Hot by speech, not by mind, 

Not ^ sight can He be apprehended. 

How can He be comiwehnded 
Otherwise than by one's saying " He is I ” ? 

Katha, Vl.is. 

The difficulty encountered in obtaining dear comprehension 
may be better understood thus 

Universal process character* 
ues M, the macrocosm, which 
completely iodudes in itself 
every microcosm. One man m. 
a microcosm, naturally regards 
the universe and himself as 
quite separate entities at first. 
By virtue of being what he is 
and of possessing the special 
abilities he does possess, m grad¬ 
ually inter-relates himself with 
M, through his growing aware¬ 
ness and doser observatioD 

* Sm Chlsdocy* Upeaktwd. PrapStbakk VUl. Kheade* 7 -ia. Is thU 
coBXMcboo coaiaaer th* CbrhtiM pnwer '‘Aad )Nd w not Into teo^tatioa'* 
—Om tKBptotloa to nttwnpt to MOiM God. to ctotb* Cod In tlie nfs of oar 
ifoonnoo—"tet daUvor n* frooi ovU"—tba evQ of ooBtiaalnf to «xht ta tha 
wortd in a atnto of mind naowakanad to God. or in AvidTt. 
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of the interplay between m and M.^ Similarly, m inter¬ 
relates m| m| . . . , with M. Observation shows m how the 
aniversal process animates him. affects him adversely or 
favourably, controls him, and is itself affected and controlled 
by him. Process, the whole-happening, working in. through 
and upon m, is m's whole experience. Being wholly contained 
in U. m is wholly apprehending (by virtue of the fact of 
ceaseless interaction in universal process), whole experience. 
But whole apprehension can never be wholly comprehended, 
for it is too vast, all-pervasive and amorphous. Through 
the limiting of apprehension—only those stimuli for which man 
has organs of reception, his senses, reach the brain,—through a 
of sorting and of relating the main elements extracted 
to each other, a clear structure emerges in the mind. This 
clear structiore is comprehension, characteristic of the activity 
of waking consdousness. Clear comprehension* is a definite 
mental structure, (that is, a thought, or a logical sequence of 
thoughts), limited and precise, extracted out of whole appre¬ 
hension of whole experience. Further, m m, . . .are each 
unique individuals. The " pattern *' of each one of them is 
different from that of another. Whilst apprehension by virtue 
of its totality, its universality, may be the same for all, the 
tndividual comprehension emerging out of that apprehension is 
stamped with uniqueness. Specific becoming alone has distinc¬ 
tive uniqueness, whereas all-Being, or Universal process, or sole 
reality, has only characterless* one-ness. Wliat m recognises and 
conscioasly calls his experience is a particularized form ab¬ 
stracted, or built out of, the whole-apprehension of his whole- 
experience. by means of his inter-relating, interpreting activity. 

Thus, quite naturally, each sage gave out the teaching of 
Brahman and Atman aowrding to his own comprehension. 

Here, pertinently, two questions must be examined. How 
did these sages come to know Brahman ? What is the meaning 
of the word “ know ", in this context } 

* To bo ewtieolout. b»ti»w m and M-m; alter reatiain| that M wboQjr inctodea 
m. M-oi ii diteaiiled Iw M. 

* CompeotMuiao la to appratMoaioa aonawbat Uka a word or |«aUjrt aapioaa- 
lac tovo M to tbo whola amotlaa Mt. 

* Not.in a dacogatory Moaal 
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Discipline is the answer to the formCT question, and realization 
to the Utter. It is said in 
The Kaivalya Upanishad: 

AlvaUyana went to the Lord Parameshti, and addressed Him 
thus; " Please initiate me into Brahma-Vidyi (Divine Wisdom), 
which is the most excellent . . . mystic, by ahich the learned 
after having quickly freed themselves from sU sins, reach 
Purusha, the Supreme of the supreme.'* 

To him the Grandfather replied; " Know rr through ^raddhi 
(faith). Bhakti (devotion). Dhyftna (meditation) and Yoga. 
Persons attain salvation not through karma (works), progeny 
or wealth, but by Sathnyiu (sdf-eurrender) alone. Ascetics 
of pore mind, through realizing the meaning well ascertained 
by Vedinta-wisdom. end tbrou^ Saihnyftsa-Yoga, enter into 
THAT which is above Svargn (h»ven) ai^ is in the cave of the 
heart. They all attain Paramitman in the Brahnu-worid. 
and are emancipated." 

The Amptabindu: 

Having studied the books (the scriptures) well, the learned man 
should persevere studiously in the acquisition of Jhlna, or 
Self'knoi^dge, and Vijfiina, or Self-realisatim according to 
such knowl^ge. Then he should discard the uhole of the 
books, as a person in quest of grain gives up the straw. Though 
there are cows of different colours, yet their milk is of the same 
colour. Like milk is JASna, and like cows are seen the varions 
forms (sources of information: experiences). As ghee' is 
latent in milk, so ts VijAina latent in every b^ng. 

The Subila, Kha^tda III. 

Some one out of many attains to Atman by the six means of 
Truth, Charity, Religious austerities, non-injury to any creature, 
celibacy, and complete indifference to wordly objects. 

The Katha: 

He. however, who has understanding, 

WIm is mindful and ever pure 

Reaches the goal 

From which he is bom no more.* 

ni.8 


‘ Ghee h ftoriftod better. 

■ See alee, below, pp, iBp. 195, 325. 
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An intelligent man tbould suppress* his speech and bis mind. 
The latter be should suppress in his Undostanding-SeU 

(jUna-ltznan). 

The onderstaitding he should si^press in the Boddhl* 

That he should suppress in the Tranquil self (Sinta Atman). 

III.Z3. 

(and most significantly): 

The self-existent pierced the openings (of the senses) outward; 
Theref ore one looks outward, not within himself (antarttmao). 
A certain wise man, while seeking immortality. 

Introspectively beh^ the soul (Atman) face to face. 


The Hundaka; 

This Atman is obtainable by truth, by austerity. 

By proper knowledge (iflina), by the student's life of 
chastity (brahmacaiya) constantly (practised). 

III.1.5. 

The substance of the teaching can be summed op as a physical, 
moral and intellectual discipline, culminating with that practice 
of SamAdbi (meditation) through which Brahman is realized. 
In this discipline, silence is practised. This means abstention 
from talking aloud, with the voice, and also from talking silently, 
in one’s mind. The former is not too difficult. But only those 
who have made a lifelong attempt to master the flow of dis* 
cursive thought, the silent chatter that goes on unceasingly in 
one’s mind, can appreciate the achievement of the ancient Yogis. 
In that state, the " sense impressions-mind “ disturbance is at 
last stilled. Consciousness, as commonly understood, is tran- 
sceikded. The sage, far from becoming unconscious, or vacuous 
as scholars have sometimes said, is in a far more vivid, awakened 
conditioD—a condition faintly reflected in that of the genius so 
rapt in his creative inspiration that he is " lost ” to the external 
world. It is the condition in which he gains para>Vidj^, all 
knowledge in the ordinary sense being a string of words,* and 

> SnpeNM OMtAt to Mnf oador control ud fBcko cUD sad tbM MMr into s 
proteoate itata of eooseio«MWW. Ci. “Bo ttiU sad kaow tkst I sn God” 

FmIim. 46.>o. 

* BaddhL- SM bdow. pp. 330, ot toq. 

* Iadii|MaMbls sad proper la its own tpltete. 
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in M^ch, individnal consciousness, concentrated, poised, free, 
sparks across the gap between the conditioned self and the 
Unconditioned, and. fully illununated, realizes—makes real— 
Brahman, the Absolute. 

Returning to corporeal existence, into the world of the exist¬ 
ential ego. the sa^ declares "Aham Brahma asm!", I am Brah¬ 
man. The realization of Brahman, a whole apprehension in 
ftdl-consciousiusi (or super-consciousness) through whole experi¬ 
ence, is what is meant by knowing Brahman. Is it any wonder 
that these enthusiastic (God-intoxkated) sages Mng ; " There 
the sun shines not, nor the moon nor the stars; lightnings 
shine not there and much less earthly fire. From His light all 
these give light, and His radiance illximines all creation "— 
Katha. V.X5 (Mascard’s translation}—and again; " Brahman 
indeed is this immortal. Brahman before. Brahman behind, to 
right and to left, stretched forth below and above, Brahman, 
indeed, is this whole world, this widest extentUu^dalca. 
II.2.XZ. 

So overwhelming, so " other-than-this" is this stupendous 
realization of Brahman that it is difficult to formulate it in 
positive tenns. If a hole (which, remember, is a void, a 
no-thing) of a certain size were made in a room which has no other 
aperture, light from outside will *' light up " the roenn, and the 
inside walls of the room and the objects contained in the room 
will become visible. It is not light which will be seen but the 
substantial objects which will be rendered visible by the invisible 
light. Analogies often mislead; but with the exercise of due 
caution, they are occasionally helpful. Experience of the 
realization of the Absolute illumines one. The ' light' of the 
Absolute ’ makes clear' the experiences (the ‘ objects ’) of 
space-time existence. This, at least, is what is said by Uiose 
who claim some sort of realization of the Absolute. Aim. just 
as light cannot be made known to one who has never experienced 
light, the Absolute is a sealed book, or worse still, any statement 
about the Absolute is sense-less jargon, to one who has never 
had any experience embodying a touch of '* absoluteness", 
such as " an unforgettable " joy or *' the one and only beloved 

Now comprehension is rooted in the framework of dualism 
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leather with all the grades lying between the duals (opposites). 
Thought cannot be conveyed to one who does not understand 
or has no grasp of dualism and gradation. All ordinary knowing 
and speaking is in terms of the subject-object, positive-negative 
relation. No one thing or idea has meaning, concrete, precise 
and logical, without its appropriate something-^se (a different 
or an opposite) to make relation with it. The senses, mi^ 
and speech, are inexorably bound within a world of the pairs 
of opposites, of gradation. 

How, then, in the everyday world, is one to convey the 
realisation of Brahman to another ? The greatest Upanisbadic 
sages chose the method of negating both factors in each and 
every pair of opposites. In a sense, what a poor, ineffectual 
conveyance! And yet. no less effective than saying, at ^e 
right time, in the right place, and just exactly on the occasion 
of the divine stress. " I love you ”1 ... 

So Yijflavalkya’s presentation of the Absolute, though in 
negative terms, could nevertheless help to remove the obstruc¬ 
tion offered by the ordinary interpretation of sense-experience 
to the realisation of the nature of reality—like making a hole 
to let in the light. The Imperishable is " not coarse, not fine, 
not long, not short", not. indeed, anything that can be caught 
in the net of description. Nevertheless, the Absolute is, 
or IT IS. Y&jftavalkya had to bear witness to his Vision, if 
only to discharge his responsibility to answer G4rgl. 

And this is complemented by a similitf presentation of the 
Atman in what is known as the '' neti neti ” (not this, not that) 
doctrine: 

The Soul (Atman) is not this, it is not that. It is unseizable, 
for it is not seised. It is indestructible, for it is not destroyed. 
It is unattached, for it does not attach itself. It is unbound. 
It does not tremble. It is not injured. 

111.9.26; rv.4.a2.: IV.j.is- 

The ChJLndogya Upanishad expresses it in a different way : 

Verily, what is called Brahman—that is the same as the UeWa 
outside of a person is. Verily, what the outside of a person »— 
that is the same as what the ikifa within a person is. Verily 
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what the ikiia within a person is^bat is the same as what 
the &kiia here within the heart k. That is the Fuil, the Non* 
Active. III.x*. 7-9. 

Now. the light which shines higher than this hearen. on the 
bacia of all, on the hades of everything, in the highest worlds, 
than which there are m higher—verily, that is the same as this 
li^t which is here within a person. 

III. 13 - 7 - 

X. Verily, this whole world is Brahman. Tranqoil. let one wor¬ 
ship IT as that from which he came forth, as t^t into which he 
will be dissolved, as that in which he breathes .... 

2. He who consists of mind, whose body is life, whose form is 
light, whose conception is truth, whose soul (Atman) is &kAia. 
containing all works, containing all desires, containing all 
odours, containing all tastes, encompassing this vrhole world, 
the unspealdng, the unconcerned— 

3. This Soul of mine within the heart is smaller than a grain of 
rice, or a barleycorn, or a mustard-seed, or a grain of millet, 
or the kemd of a grain of millet: this Soul of mine within the 
heart is greater than the eartli, greater than the atmosphere, 
greater ^an the sky, greater than these worlds. 

4. Containing all works . . . desires . . . odours . . . tastes, 
encompassing this whole wortd, the unspealdng. the uncon¬ 
cerned—this is the Soul of mine within the heart, this is 
Brahman. Into him I shall enter on departing hence. 

If one would believe this, he would have no more doubt. 

Thus used Sftn^Uya to say—yea. Sin^lya I 

III.14. 

Earlier in this chapter was introduced the beginning of the 
conversation between N&rada and Sanatkum&ra. The teacher 
tells his pupil that all he had learned so far was mere Name. 
Nevertheless, Name shotild be reverenced as Brahman, for 
" He who reverences Name as Brahman—as far as Name goes, 
so far he has freedom." Was there anything more than Name ? 
Yes, Speech, was Sanatkum&ra's reply. Speech should be 
reverenced as Brahman—and the pupil could attain freedom 
as far as speech went—for by Spe^ were made known right 
and VkTong, true and false, good and bad. Was there anything 
more than Speech ? Why surely. Mind—.-md a few points 
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showing the importince of Mind »re mentioned. And thus 
Sanatkumira leads Nirada on from Mind through Conception. 
Thought, Meditation, Undersunding, Strength, Sustwance (or 
Food), Water, Heat, iltiU, Memory and Hope to Life, ad(^g 
an idea or two on each topic. At this point N&rada questions 
no more, and Sanatknm&ra continues the thread thus: 

*' But he, verily, speaks auperioriy, who speaks supericuly with 
Truth." 

" Then I. Sir ’’ says Nftrada. *' would speak superiorly with 
Troth." 

" But one must desire to understand Truth 
" Sir, I desire to understand Truth ". 

In this strain, Sanatkumira leads Nirada from Truth through 
Understanding. Thought, Faith, Growth and Creation (or 
Activity) to Joy. Each one of these is the necessary condition 
for its immediate predecessor, up to Truth. When Nirada says, 
" Sir, I desire to understood Jt^ ”, Sanatkumira leads him to 
the final truth: 

Where there is the Infinite there is joy. There is no joy in the 
finite. Only in the Infinite is joy: Know the nature of the 
Infinite. 

Where nothing else is seen or heard or known there is the 

Infinite. Where something else is teen or heard or known there 

e the finite. The Infinite »immortal; but the finite is mortal. 
■■ Where does the Infinite rest ?" On its own greatness— 
imless. ind^. not oo greatness at all. 

In this world they call greatness the possession of cattle and 
hones, elephants and gold, servants and wives, lands and 
houses. But I do not caU this greatness, for here one thing 
depends upon anotlier. 

But the Infinite is above and below, North and South and East 
and West The Infinite is the whole universe. 

I am above and below. North and South and East and West. I 
am the whole universe. 

Atman is above and below, North and South and East and 
West. Atman is the whole Universe. 

He who vm . knows and understands this, who fiitds in Atman, 
his delight and his pleasure arvd his union and his bliss, becomes 
a Master of biowclf. His freedom then is infinite. 
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But those see not this become the servsots ai other masten 
and in the worids that pass away attain not their hberation. 

(Vll.a3 to 35—Mascard's translation, with slight change.) 

Sanatkumfira adds a few words to the efiect that Life, Hope. 
Memory, and so on op to Speech and Name all arise from the 
Atman, and finally; 

" Indeed, this whole world arises from the Atman " 

VU.adi. 

It happens that Atman or Brahman is in later times im¬ 
prisoned in the ca^ of description ; it is catechisticaliy docketed 
and becomes a subject for argument. So there arises ajiULna 
(un-wisdom), defin^, in the Nirfilamba Upanishad, as “ the 
dlosory attribntion of many Atmans through diverse vehicles 
such as men, beasts, angels, etc. to Brahman that is secoodless 
(without a second), all-permeating and of the nature of all." 
On the other hand it was impossible to avoid catediistk docket¬ 
ing. Man—or at least a certain type of man—is an analyser, 
a pigeon-holer. He likes precision, order, method, and the 
concrete—something he can " bite into This is. doubtless, 
virtue in its own proper sphere, such as practical everyday 
life, or science. But when it intrudes into, or is forced upon, 
the apprehension of the all-inclusive Sole Reality, it leads to 
misunderstanding rather than to clear comprehension. 

So the original, undifierenced unity, Brahman, identical with 
Atman, gives birth in the course of centuries to livara, ^va, 
Brahmfi, Vigpu, Siva. PanuneSvara, Param&tmao, Jivltman, 
Pratya^tman, Caitanya, KQtastha, Antaiyimin, etc., etc.—cm 
intellectual enrichment, but at the price, partly, of some confusion 
in thought, and partly, of entering the cockpit of mere argumenta¬ 
tion at the expense of living the good life. 

As an example of a catechistic definition, here is one from the 
Nirftlamba Upanishad: 

" What is Brahman 7 " 

" It is the Caitanya that appears, through the aspects of Karma 
and Jfiftna, as this vast mundane egg composed of Mahat, 
Ahamkara and the five elements, earth, water, fire, Viyu and 
AkAia—that is secoodless—that is devoid of all Upfidhis 
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(vehicles), that is foil of all Saktis (poteodes). that b without 
beghining and end. that u described as pure, t^e&dal. peaceful 
and fuoaless and that b indeacribable.'' 

How contrasting are the presentations of Brahman in the 
early Great Upanishads and this late Minor Upanidtad I It is 
necessary for a philosopher*saint to have something of the 
creative artist in him I 

Nevertheless, the Minor Upanishads cannot be discarded 
without peril. 

Now in the Chindogya Upanishad, there b a charming 
dialogue between a father and hb son. touching the question, 
what b man ? 

Udd&laka Aropi had a dearly loved son called Svetaketu. 
When the lad was twelve years old, hb father exhorted him to 
become a student, and receive a brUhman's education. So for 
twelve years the boy studied the Vedas. He returned home, 
thinking himself learned. Observing hb son's conceit and 
pride, Uddllaka, with frankness not onsoftened by paternal 
affection, said to him: 

" $vetaketu, my dear, since now you are conceited, think your¬ 
self lear^, and arc proud, did you also ask for that teaching 
whereby what has not been beard of becomes heard of, what has 
not bem thought (rf becomes thought of, what has not been 
understood becomes understood ^ " 

" How, pray, sir, b that teaching ? “ 

UddSlaka explains how by one piece of clay, or one ornament 
of copper, or one pair of nail-scissors of iron, the reality which 
is clay or copper or iron may be known, the particular object 
made of any of these being just a modification of the fundamental 
substance. 

*’ Verily said ^vetaketu," those honoured men did not know 
thu; for, if they had known it, why would they not have told 
im ? But do you, sir, tell me it 

Uddftlaka then proceeds to instruct his son. ^vetaketu 
drinks in lus father's wbclcHn, asking him to make him under¬ 
stand more. Skilfully, Uddhlaka leads hb son to the realization 
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that aU creatures here have Being as their root (VI.8. 4 and 6). 
and then says: 

•' When a person here is dying, my dear, his voice goes into his 
remd; his mind into his bmth; his bre^ into Vs t; the beat 
into the highest divinity. 

" That which is the finest essence—this whoie world has that as 
Its MuL That is Reality. That it Atman. That art thou 
O Svetaketu." 

VI.8. 6 and 7. 

'■ Do you. air, cause me to understand even more ” says the 
enraptured son. 

" So be it. my dear" answers the father, and proceeds to 
express this supreme conception—That art thou—in many 
different ways. Two will be sufficient for quotation. 

Bring hither a fig from there." 

“ Here it is, sir.” 

" Divide it." 

" It is divided, sir.” 

” What do you see there ? " 

" These rather fine seeds, sir." 

" Of these, please divide one." 

" It is divided, sir." 

" What do you see there ? " 

" Nothing at all, sir." 

Then he said to him: " Verity, my dear, that fiiMst essence 
which you do not perceive—verity, my dw. from that finat 
essence this great Nyagrodha (sacred ^ tree thus arises. 

" Believe me, my dear." said be, " that which is the finest 
essence—this whole world has that as its soul That is 
Reality. That is Atman. That art thou, 0 Svetaketu." 

" Do jrou, air, cause trte to understand even more." 

" So be it, my dear." said he. 

VI. 12. x-j. 

" Place this salt in the water. In the morning come onto roe." 
Thus he did so. 

Thffi he said to bi*w : " That salt yon placed in the water last 
evening—please bring it hither." 

Then be ti^ to grasp it, but did not find it, as H was completely 
dissolved. 
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Please Uke a sip of it from this end,” said he. ” How is U ? 
'Salt.*' 

' Take a sip from the middle." said he. " How u it ? 

' Salt" 

' Take a sip from that cod.” said he. " How is it ? " 


"Salt." 

" Set it aside. Then come unto me." 

He did so, saying. " It is always the same, ” 

Then he said to him: "Verily, indeed, my dear, you do not per¬ 
ceive Being here. Verily, indeed, it is here." 

" That which is the finest esaence—this whole world has that as 
its SouL That is Reality. 

That b Atman. That sit thou, O Svetaketu 
" Do you. sir. cause me to understand even more 
So be it, my dear." said he. 


VI.I 3 I- 3 - 


And so the patient lather continues, till at last his son is fully 
enlightened. Svetaketu understands, and is at peace. 

For thousands of years men had wondered and speculated 
upon the nature of man. his origin and future. And now came 
an answer in the three simple words. Tat tvam asi, That art thou! 

From the Imperishable, from the primordial source of the 
universe, emerges each person, the visible fruition of the creative 
forces (of whatever nature they be) which brought him into 
being. He lives his life. Back to the Imperishable he goes. 
This u the ultimate fact. Each man’s emergence and final 
reabsorption b the Atman's " personal" way of demonstrating 
that " The Absolute is ”. In that absoluteness, individual 
self-consciousness—I am I—is a temporary manifestation of 
universal activity. So Y&jfiavalkya says to his wife Maitreyl: 
After death there is no consciousness (Brihad-Arapjr^a 
Upanbhad, II.4.13, and IV.5.13.). 

There is no immortality for individual self-consciousness. So 
there is no heaven or hell, reward or punishment, or better¬ 
ment or deterioration to fc^w, of which 1, now living, will be 
self-consdoDsly aware after death- All that is thought, felt and 
done, afiects and transforms me and my environment during my 
lifetime, and will continue to afiect my environment (including 
other human beings) after I am dead, imtil the original impulses 
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are " lost" in subsequent transfonnations. The *' I am I " is 
mortal. like the body. But I, the Atman, the Inner Controller, 
is the Immortal, being identical with the Imperishable. Brahman. 

Atman or Brahman has no " I am 1 '’-consdousness in the 
everyday existential sense, nor is the Imperishable saddled with 
a " cosmic consciousness “ as pictured by nwrtals, because 
consciousness of distinctive selfhood is impossible without 
" otherness without a duality. To attach such consciousness 
to the Absolute is meaningless, therefore. 

But the stark, simple statement. "That art thou", releases 
one from the necessity of any straining to know. From the 
Unknown Eternal one comes, to the Unknown Eternal one 
returns. This much is certain: " That" being without human 
limitations and sorrows, str es ses and strains, there is no need 
for man ever to have any fear or anxiety. The ImperishaUe 
IS —^That art thou. 

In the Paidgala Upanishad,' Adfayiya III, Paidgala asks 
Yftjhavalkya to offer an exposition of the mahlvikyas. or 
sacred sentences, of which Tat tvam asi is one. Y&jfiavalkya 
answers; 

"The word Tat denotes the Cause of the universe that is 
variegated beyond perception, has the characteristics of 
omtiiscieiice, M&yi as His vehicle, and has the attributes 
of Sac-dd-ftnanda (ei^tence-kDowledge-blm). 

" It is He that is the basis of the notion ‘ I ‘ which has the 
ditferentiated knowledge produced by antahkanpa; and it 
is He that is denoted the word Tvam." 

In the Sarvadra Upanishad: 

Who is Pratyag&tman ? 

He is of the nature of truth, wisdom, eternity and bhas. He has 
no bodily vehicles. He b abstract wisdom itself like a mass of 
pure gold that b devoid of the changing forms of bracelet, 
crown, etc. He b of the nature of just consciousness. 

He b that whkh »hi«e« as Caitanya and Brahman. When He 
b subject to the vdtkle of Avid^, and b the meaning of the 
word Tvam (Thou), in Tat tvam asi, then he b Pratyagttman. 

Who b ParamStman i 

It b He who b assodated with truth, wbdom. eternity, bibs. 
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omniscieace. etc. who b subject to the vehicle of fUyi, and is 
the meaning of the word Tat (That) in Tat tvam asi. 

What b Brahman i 

Brahman b that which b free from all vehicles, whidi b Abso- 
hite devoid of particularities, which b ^t 

(Be>Desi), wluch b without a second, which b bibs and which 
b mlyiiW It b different from the characterbtks of what b 
expiosed by the word Tvam. subject to the vehicle (of 
Avidyft). and abo of what b expressed by the word Tat. subject 
to the vehicle of MiyL It b itself difiereaceleas (undifferen¬ 
tiated) and b seen as the Seat (Source) of ev^hing. It b the 
pure, the true, the noomenal, the Indeatructible. 

Paraznltman, the Holy Creative Spirit, embodied through 
Mlya as the vehicle, b Parameivar, the Supreme Being, the 
Father in Heaven in Christian terms. Paramc 4 var is the 
Supreme Exbtent. Brahman as SvayamtdjO or the Self-Exbtcnt. 
and derives from Brahman as the Ultimate. 

Pratyagitman b what b commonly called " my ” Spirit. 
God Immanent in '' me ", the real I if we may so call it. Em¬ 
bodied through Avidya as the vehicle, it b the Individual Self, 
the JIva, the " I" as a self-existent. Pratyagatman may be 
said to derive from Paramitman in the first instance, and then 
from Brahman as the Ultimate. 

The sclf-exbtent b the re-creation of the Supreme Self- 
Existent. 

When Jesus declares " I and my Father are one ", he affirms 
the identity of Pratyagitman and Pararaitman. He declares 
in hb own way what the Upanishadic seer declared: I am 
Brahman. 

The presentation in the Paifigala and Sarvasira Upaiushads 
accommodates itself to what the senses report, namely that 
macrocosm and microcosm appear to be separate and dbtinct, 
and also to what the inward reverence of the devotee affirms, 
namely that God b God and man b man. It also indicates 
how those andent seers sought to relate Tat and Tvam to the 
Ultimate. Brahman, and to embody their intuitive insights in 
a metaphysical teaching. The task was, and still is, not an 
easy one There are defects in the letter of the Upanisbads, 
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for the more-thAn'intdligible Infinite teasingly denies com¬ 
pression into the thought-word mould of the intelligible finite. 
And yet, although the ocean cannot be bottled, a sip out of a 
bottle of sea water is not unlike a sip of the ocean. 

The monistic suggestions of the B^ig Veda thus culminated 
in the Upanishads in the realization of Brahman the Absolute, 
as the Ultimate of which the empirical universe is but the body 
so to say, for Brahman is this All; and of the identity of 
Brahman and Atman. 

Probably it is not untrue to say that man climbed the last 
highest of thought here. Thought is not the best word. 
Spiritual insight or intuitive realization is a better term. Thought 
marches in ordered array, and where it gives rise to a logical 
system, a philosophy comes into being. In that sense, the 
Upanishads are not philosophy. But even the strictest philosophy 
is not merely a mechanical wonder of logical reasoning. It must 
have a germ, an origin. This origin is inspiration—the more- 
than-logical, more-than-rational, creative " feeling •’ or " idea *' 
whose life and growth spell the emergence of a philosophy. 

Now the Upanishads are a well of creative ideas. Their 
aothon believed that for the finest type of development, man 
must live with a root-idea and extract all the wisdom he can 
out of it by his own efforts, rather than have the idea worked out 
into a system, the subject, thereafter, of routine intellectual 
exercise. Also, in those days, in the absence of paper and 
writing, what more natural than to enjoy a discussion on a key- 
idea, like free improvisation on a known theme, or to meditate 
in silence over it and grow in wisdom ? Yet, despite the absence 
of close reasoning from given premises, the tendency to systemati¬ 
zation is present in the Upanishads. The ideas cohere, even if 
loosely. Instead of giving logical proofe, variotis observations 
bearing on the point are made. Since the underlying purpose 
is that the seeker after Truth may find Truth—in finality, an 
individual, creative and not merely interpretative achievement 
—it is left to the earnest student to make what use he can of 
these observations. 

Having said this, it must also be said that one of the world’s 
greatest philosophies is implicit in the authoritative declarations 
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of the Upanishadt; in fact more than one, for the Vedinta, 
and S&mkhya and Yoga systems, and the philosophies of 
Suhkara and R&ndnuja have deep roots in the Upanishads. 

To acknowledge that the transcendental vision of the Upani* 
shadic sages is not clothed in the conventional garb of formal 
philosophy is not to impeach its valoe, still less to lessen its 
significance. The teachings, philosophical and mystical, reh- 
gious and ethical, are themselves the witness of their own 
greatness and beauty for all time. What is of unique significance 
in the creation of this vision is that man has at last completely 
emancipated his mind and spirit. The ultimate core of his inner 
freedom ha* been reached. The anguish of bis separation from 
the Eternal, the Tad-vana or Goal of Love-Longing, is trans¬ 
formed into the bliss of unending union. Here and now is the 
Peace that passes understanding whilst still limited by human 
understanding. Into the very heart of the dragon, fear, pene¬ 
trated the spear of the knowledge of the true, Brahmavidya, 
and the terror of the unknown and anxiety for the future 
CMted to torment man. In a special sense the twilight of the 
gods turned in two centuries into night. But f<tf man bad 
risen the bright day star of Truth, bringing beauty and peace 
and unbroken holiness. Nor in truth were the gods, or God, 
swept away into darkness. The tears and toil and sweat, the 
matchless courage and sacrificial genius of promethean man 
had redeemed them all, and gods and God found everlasting 
being in their true home, the non-duality of Brahman and 
Atman. 

For all time the Upanishadic seers had transformed Religion, 
by transforming mere conceptions of God into the realization of 
God. For all time they made dear the true relationship between 
man and God as Divine Person. Never again could God be a 
fearsome, vengeful, capricious or tyrannical power, to be pro¬ 
pitiated by ignorant, grovelling, impotent man. For ever and 
ever henceforth, God could only be holy, ethical, righteous 
and wise. Destroyed was the crude superstition of God's distant 
separate Being, and his terrible autocracy holding man in abject 
slavery with the sanctions of disease, sorrow, pain, deaepitude 
and death. God and man, and Han and god, were one spirit, 
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one intelligence, one vision, one desire, one life, one flesh; of 
one family, familiar with each other, Loving Father and Be* 
loved Son. All this, and more, was implicit in the new heritage 
of Religion, and it found fulfilment in the development of 
Indian religious thought in the course of some twenty centuries 
and more. 

The Brahman-Atman concept, and ” That art thou are 
expressed in varying forms throughout the principal Upanishads. 
Katha Upanishad (Hascard’s translation): 

The Atman, the Self, is never bora and never 
dies. It is without a cause and it eternally 

It is bsyond time, unbora, permanent 
and everlasting. 

U. zfi. 

Concealed in the heart of beings lies the Atman, 

The Spirit, the Self, smaller thra the smallest 
atom, greater than the greatest spaces. 

II .ao. 

The Atman is beyond sound and form, without 
touch and taste and perfume. It is eternal, 
unchangeable and without beginning and end: 
indeed above reasoning. 

111.15. 

There b one Ruler, the S^t that b in all 
things, vho transforms 1& one fonn into many ... 

V. is. 

He b the Eternal among things that pass away ... 

V.13 

Tboe the sun shines not, nor the moon nor the 
stars lightnings shine not there and much less 
earthly fire, nom Hb tight all these give light, 
and Hb radiance illumines all creation. 

V.X 5 . 

Ii& Upanishad (Mascatd's translation): 

He moves, and he moves not. Ha b far, 
and He b near. He b within all, artd 
He b outside aU. 


5* 
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Tlte Spirit filled all with His radiance. 

He is incorporeal and invulnerable, pore 
and untouched by evil He is the supreme 
seer and thinker, immanent and transcendent. 
He placed all things in the path of Eternity. 

8 . 

Mundaka Upanishad (Hume’s translation); 

That which is invisible, ungraspable, without 
family, without caste—without sight ot 
bearing is TT, without hand or foot. 

Eteroal, all-pervading, omniprasent, exceedingly 
subtile ; That is tho Imperishable, which the 
wise perceive as the source of beings. 

I. I.6. 

As from a well-biasing file, sparks 
By the thousand issue forth <d like form. 

So fTMn the Imperishable, my frknd, beings 
manifold 

Are produced, and thither also go. 

n.i.x. 

That which is flaming, which is subtler 
than the subtle. 

On which the worlds are set, and their 
inhabitants— 

That is the Imperishable Brahman, 
rr is life, and rr is speech and mind. 

That is the real It is immortal. 

IT is (a mark) to be penetrated. 

Penetrate rr. my Mend. 

n.s.3. 

He on whom the sky, the earth, and (he 
atmoq)here 

Are woven, and the mind, togeth t with 
all the life-breaths. 

Htn alone know as the one Soul (Atman). 

Other 

Words dismiss. He is the bridge to 
immortality. 

I I . X. 5 . 
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Brsiunan, iodeed, is this immorUl, Bnhmsn b«fore, 
Bndunan behind, to right end to l^t. 

Stretched forth below end ebove, 

Brehmen, indeed, b this whole world, 
thu widest extent. 

II.3.11. 

Who can deny that the Upanishads were shot throu^ and 
through with deep religious feeling ? 

Although the sages declared that the Ultimate 'was hardly 
describable in positive terms, they nevertheless affirmed that 
man can " know *’ and become nnited with Brahman. Two 
paths open: First the objective search or looking outwards. 
Says the Svet&ivatara Upanishad (IV.30): 

Hb fonn is not to be beheld. 

No one soever sees Him with the eye. 

The Taittirlya (11.4 9 ) • 

Wherefrom words tum back 

Together with the mind, not having attained. 

The Kent (3); 

There the eye goes not; 

Speech goes not. nor the mind. 

We know not. we understand not 
How one would teach it. 

Strangely baffling is *bL«i Brahman I As said in The Kena (3) 

Other indeed u rr than the known. 

And moreover above the unknowa 

The lU (10); 

Other indeed, they say. than knowledn I 
Other, they say, than non-knowledge ■ 

Indeed the search seems hopeless, for The B|ibad 4 raijyaka 
(IV.4.10—identical with Ii& 9) sa)rs: 

Into blind enter they 

That worship ignorance: 

Into greater darkness than that, u it urere, 

That delight in knowledge. 
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The Katba (Vl.za) says that Brahman out only be arbitrarily 
postulated: 

Not by speech, not by mind. 

Not sight can He m apprd>ended. 

How can He be comprebmded 

Otherwise than by one's sayUtg " He is I" ? 

Bnt a doe is offered by the paradoxical statement in the 
Kena (zz); 

rr is conceived of by him by whom nr is not conceived of. 

He by whom it is conceived of, knows it not. 

rr is not ondeistood by those who (say they) 
understand (T. 

rr is understood by those who (say they) 
understand rr not. 

I 

In short the Supreme Brahman is not to be found by objective 
perception; intellect is everlasting'ly limited by dualism. 

The second path is that of the subjective search or looking 
within. Within the self Brahman is “ known " and the unity 
achieved, for ** Therein all these (things) become one " (Bfiha- 
diraityaka I.4.7.). The very act of looking outwards perpetuates 
the duality of seeing subject and observed object. But Brahman 
is the AU. The rr indudes the individnal. Brahman could 
not be an object of consdousness. Brahman being " the unsee.n 
Seer, the uiUieard Hearer, the unthougbt Thinker, the nn* 
understood Understander “ (BrihadArapyaka III.7.23.) ** Where¬ 
with ”, asks YSjfiavaJkya. ” would one understand him with 
whom one understands this All ? Lo, wherewith would one 
understand the Understander?” (BTihadirap3raka n.4.Z4.). 

But Brahman and Atman are a non-duality. The Atman “ my 

Son! ”, is ” my whole Self", " is this All In the unity • 

which is the individoal self is embodied the unity which is the 

Universal Sdf. The seer is aware of the indivisible wbdeness 

of his own unitary being, since this unit-aelf, one Person, does 

not call for consdous objective observaticm to discover if he 

is one or two or twenty. , 

So. in YijfLavalka’s words: 

He who has found and hu awakened to the Soul 

That has entered this conglomerate abode— 


1 
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He is the nuJcer of everything, for be is the 

crestor of sU; 

The world is his : indeed he is the world hseU. 

BrihadirtQyake IV.4.13. 

And the consequence of this realisation is that the Brahman- 
knower becomes Brahman, becomes this All, as in Brihadiranyaka 
1.4.10. Elsewhere; 

" Brahman-knowers become mer^ in Brahman " 

^vetiivatan I.7. 

" He, verily, that knows that supreme Brahman, 
becomes very Brahman " 

Mopd^^ka. 111.2,9. 

The " event ” of the realization " I am Brahman ” is itself 
simple and quiet, and at the same time extraordinary and 
electrifying. The separative “ I-am-I " consciousness is such 
that whilst on the one band it fulfils the necessary function of 
preserving the distinct identity of the person to whom it belongs, 
on the other hand it makes him behave as if be were unrelated 
to his environment and to other people, as if the I and the not*I 
were not complementartes contained within one whole. The 
consciousness of such separate selfhood is part of the avidyi 
(ignorance) which the great thinkers of India declared was the 
source of suffering and evil. This ignorance is not dispelled 
merely by being told in words, or merely by holding the thought, 
that " I am Brahman.” But it can be dispelled by disdpline 
(tapas), or by study and teaching, or by the ” Grace (pra^Ula} 
of the Creator " as expressed in the Kafha Upanishad: " One 
who is without the active will beholds Him, and becomes freed 
from sorrow—When through the grace of the Creator he beholds 
the greatness of the Soul (Atman) ”, or hy love and devotion, or 
by service. Then the cold, formal thou^t, ” I am Brahman ”, 
is quickened with warm feeling. There comes a moment when 
the sense of separateness disappears, the imprisoning wall of 
ego-ism falls down, and suddenly, without losing consdousness of 
one’s own identity, there is a floo^ng awareness of the environment 
as inseparable p^ and parcel of oneself, and oneself as part 
and parcel of the environment. The strain between oneself 
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and the eovironment is changed into a state of ease never ex¬ 
perienced before; and there is peace, and freedom, and quiet joy. 

Earlier it was stated that to “ know ” Brahman means to 
“ realise ” Brahman. This knowing may also be considered as 
effecting union, or as a commingling, not mechanical as when 
one stream commingles with another and the united streams 
flow on as a single river, but as a creative harmonizing leading 
to new conception. ("And Adam knew Eve bis wife and she 
crmceived The Yogic discipline leads to an inner state of 
consciousness—conception,* an event inside the mother, takes 
place in the " dark ", the " deeps "—which, coming to fruition 
brings forth the "knowledge of Brahman", the become-Brahman 
or I-am>Brahman—even as in due season there is bom the child 
into the light. 

The power which draws the Soul to God is Love. From Love 
alone cranes, and should always come on any plane, union 
wdiich is creative harmony. Hence man's Love for God, Devo- 
tioa to the Lord, is indispensable. Hence the injunction that 
" never should the Upanisbads be imparted to . . . one who 
is not devoted to Me . . ."* 

The stages of knowing can be summarized thus. First, books 
aud verbal instruction are the source of knowledge. Second, 
the student learns the art of applying his knowledge correctly. 
He is able to prove his knowl^ge if necessary, through what 
be does. To really know a truth means to be able to live it. 
The knowledge is part of the person’s constitution so to say.* 

The deeper reaches of knowledge are entered in meditation. 
Through contemplation, the knowing deq>ens, becomes enrkbed, 
and intertsifies.* It grows as a creative force giving rise to 
profounder knowing. In the final stage, samidhi, the subject- 
object separation is transcended, the mind is stilled, the secret 
of Brahman is experienced. This experiencing, this " being 
Brahman " as the culmination of the successive becomings in 

' G«aeM, IV.i. 

* Sm alM CigLwfam Up*ai«hMl Vll, aapadany VU^. 

* S#0 aIm P* AOOVA 

* "V«rllr. otb« Uwn aad within that om that cooMSta si hmtb U a tall that 
comiati of Bind (maa^iaaTn)—Tait. It.). 

* TboM who tUCT!iw<aHy pneUM nwditatHB will boat andentand thk t&toaol. 
ficatioa. 
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the manifested world, U the final "knowledge" which, not 
merely leads to or brings about, bat itself is fulfilment, bliss, 
liberation. Nirvl^a. The existential self, though enclosed within 
its finite bounds, realizes the Infinite, the Eternal. 

Such was the knowledge of Brahman which " liberates man from 
all sorrow and sin and which was possessed by and character¬ 
ised the Y&jftavalkyas, Uddilakas and the other Upanishadic 
saint-sages. Such knowledge was the Authority for their teachings. 

After knowing Brahman, the " I-am-I" consciousness which 
hitherto was an ego-centred, exclusive, self-consciousness, 
becomes transformed into non-limiting (but not unlimited), 
inclusive sELP-awareness. The I is still I; you are still you. 
But the I KNOWS that Brahman is you, and also that Brahman 
is the I. Rightly set in the framework of the whole, the you 
and the I are integrated into a unity within, and with, the 
whole. The ssLP-aware person behaves as if he and his 
neighbour and his environment were one whole situation. The 
nature of his spontaneous, uninhibited, immediate reactions 
proves that he " knows Brahman He feels towards all people 
as if they were but different versions of himself. The barrim 
are down as between true lovers. 

The universal and eternal fact is that Brahman dwells in the 
body and is the body, dwells in the mind and is the mind. Indi¬ 
vidual self-consdousness. because of ignorance, blinds vision 
and clouds understanding. And so a veil is thrown between 
man and the truth. But when this unhappy trick played by 
self-consdousness is done away with, when ignorance is dispelled 
by Brahman-knowledge, then, the vivid awareness of the truth 
is present and man is liberated. And the Upanishads say that 
man then knows immortality and bliss, whereas the absence of 
this saving knowledge spells misery. 

The Brihadiraiiyaka; 

Verily, while we are here we may know this. 

If yon have known it not. great is the 
destruction. 

Those who know this become immortal. 

But others go only to sorrow. 

IV.4.M. 
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Brahman is knowledge, is bliss, 

The final goal of the giver of offerings. 

Of him, toe, who sta^ still and knows 

ni.9.a8. 

** An ocean, a aeer alone without duality, 

becomes he whose world is Brahman, 0 King t 

Thus Yl]fiavallcyt instructed him. 


This is a man's highest path. This is his 
hi^ust achtevement. This is his highest 
worid. This is his highest bliss. On a 
part of just this Miss other creatura have 
their Uving." 

IV.3.J2. 


The Qifindogya: 


He who stands firm in Brahman attains 
immortality. 


n. 23 ..x. 


The Taittiriya: 


Both he who is here in a person and be who is 
yonder in the sun—he s one. 

He who knows this, on departing from this world 
.. . proceeds on to that self which consists 
of bhss. 

II.8. 


The Aitareya; 

So be. knowing this, having ascended aloft 
... became Immortal, yea, became immortal 

IV.6. 


The Kaushltald: 

Kaviof reached that, be becomes inunortal u the gods 
are immortal—he who knows 

n.14. 


The Kena; 


When known by an awakening, rr is conceived of, 
Truly it is immortality one finds. 

* €1 ftalffit, XLVLifr—"Be itiD anil kaow tkat 1 an God." 
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With the Seal one finds power; 

With knowledge one findi the unmorteL 

xa. 

If one have known (rr) here, then there Is truth. 
If one have known (rr) not here, great u the 
destroction. 

Diacemiog (rr) in every single being, the wise, 
On departitig from this world, become immortal 

X3. 


The Katha; 

Higher than the Unmanifest, however, is the Penon, 
All-pervading and without any mark whatever. 
Knowing wh^. a man is libented 
And goes to immortality. 

VI.8. 


His form Is not to be beheld. 

No one soever sees Him with the eye. 

He is framed by the heart, by the thought, 
by the mind. 

They who know That become immortal 

VI.9. 


The Mu^^aka ; 

He, verQy. who knows that supreme Brahman, becomes 
very Brahman. In bis family no one ignorant of 
Brahman arises. He crosses over sorrow. He 
c ro sse s over sin. Liberated from the kitots of 
the heart he becomes immortal. 

III.3.9. 


The SvetiSvatara: 

Higher than this is Brahman. The Supreme, 
the Great, 

tCdden in aU things, body 1^ body, 

The One embracer of the universe— 

Bv knowing Him as Lord men become immortal 

^ 111.7. 

THAT which is beyond this world 
Is without form and without ilL 
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They who know that, become iroDiortai; 

Bat otben to only to torrow. 

m.io. 

Tbe one controller of the inactive many, 
y^o makes the one seed manifold— 

The wise iHio perceive Him standing in 
one's self— 

They, and no others, have eternal happiness. 

VI.I2. 

The Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad has illu m i n ati n g passages on 
the nature of immortality. King Janaka is beii^ instructed by 
Yij&avalkya. who says, in the course of his discourse, that a 
man becomes virtuous by virtuous action, bad by bad action. 
Some people would say: "A person is made of desires only ”, 
to which Y&jfiavalkya's reply is that desire leads to resolve 
and resolve leads to action, and he quotes a verse; 

Where one's mind is attached—the inner self 
Gees thereto with action, being attached to it 
alone. 

Obtaining the end of his action, 

Whatever he does in this world 
He comes again from that world 
To this world of action. 

IV.12. 

So much for the man who desires. But the man who is without 
desire, who is freed from desire, whose desire is satisfied, whose 
desire is the Soul, be, being very Brahman goes to Brahman. 
Yajnavalkya then quotes this verse: 

When are liberated all 

The desizes that lodge in one's heart, 

Then a mortal becomes inunc«tal I 
Therein he reaches Brahman. 

IV.4.7 

The Upanishadic sage understood the paramount part played 
by desire in human life. Realising that desire cannot be killed 
out but that it can be disciplined and directed to the right 
object, he says simply that the Soul is the right object of desire. 
Reaching Bremen, winning immortality, is the fruit. Y&jAa- 
valkya says immediately afterwards: " As the slough of a 
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snake lies on an ant-hill, dead, cast off. even so lies this body. 
But this IncoTporeal, immortal Life is Brahman indeed, is 
light indeed." 

Does incorporeal, immortal Life, which is Brahman indeed, 
mean the continuance of the *’ I-am-I ” consciousness of earth 
life, the consciousness of individuality? Let Y&jBavalkya 
explain. The scene is simple and touching, fc^ VijOavalkya, 
deciding that the time has come to leave the householder’s 
life and take the next step forward, the life of the forest anchorite, 
is about to leave. Before leaving, he wants to make a final 
settlement of his worldly goods for his two wives—Maitreyi, 
who was advanced in sacred knowledge, and Kfitj^yanl who 
had “ just a woman's knowledge ’’ in that mattcr—the Mary 
and Martha of that age. Maitreyi speaks; 

" If now, sir, this whole earth filled with wealth 
were mine, would I now thereby be immortal ? 

*' Ko, no i " answers Y&jfiaviJkya. '* As the life of 
the rich, even so would your hfe be. Of 
immort^ty. however, there is no hope through wealth.'** 

" What should I do with that through which I 
may not be immortal ? 

What you know, sir,—that indeed explain to me." 

There was no need for this heroic soul to give further proof of 
her spiritual quality. As always. Yijfiavalkya rises to the 
occasion, and the tone of his discourse on Love and the Soul, 
on death and immortality, is on a plane with his other great 
discourses. But first, an expression of a great husband's 
love and appreciation for such a wife : 

" Though verily, you. my lady, were dear to us, 
you have increa^ your dearness. Behold, then. 
uAy I vvill explain it to yon. But. while I 
am expounding, do you seek to ponder thereon ". 

Then he expounds: 

'* Lo. verily, not for love of the husband is a 
husband dear, but for love of the Soul (Atman) 
is a husband dear. 

^Cl Muk X.a 5 ft JasM* O. i>o. 
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" Lo verily, oot for love of the wife it & wife 
deer, but for love of the Soul it & wife detr 

And in this strain be goes on. mentioniog sons, wealth, cattle, 
Brihmanhood, Kshatrahood, worlds, gods, the Vedas, beings, 
the All. 

“ Lo verily, it is the Soul that should be seen, 
that ab«^ be hearkened to, that sboold be 
thought on, that should be pondered on. 0 Maitreyt 
Lo verily, in the Soul's being teen, hearkened to. 
thou^t on, uadentood, this world-all is lmo\rn 

Thus Yijfiavalkjra teaches that only by loving the Soul can 
one truly love husband, wife, son or anything at all; whereas in 
attempting to love a person or an object as something in itself 
instead of as a manifestation of the Soul, love is misplaced. 
He adds, most significantly, that everything and everyone 
" deserts him who knows ^e thing or person in aught else 
than the Soul Deathless and inunmtal love is possible only 
by the unreserved pouring of one's love on the deathless and 
immortal in the object of love. For ii the beloved turns faith¬ 
less to the lover, there is only heartbreak, ugliness and hate 
between the two, unless love was bestowed, not on the faithless 
mortal in the beloved, but on the immortal Soul in the beloved. 

Y&jflavslkya then proceeds to say that “ everything here is 
what the Soul is He enumerates various elements out of 
which one arises, and then htirls tbi* thunderbolt: 

** Arising out of these elements, into them also one 
vanishes away. After death there is no consctousness. 

Thus, lo, say I." 

Uaitreyl is distressed; 

" Herem, indeed you have caused me. sir. to arrive 
at the extreme of bewilderment. Verily, I 
uodentand not the SouL" 

Then follows the exposition on immortality : 

" Lo, verily, I speak not bewildermeut. Imperishable, 
lo. verily, is the Sou), and of indestructible 
quality. 
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“ For where there is duality, as it were, there one sees another; 
there one snielb another; there one tastes another; there one 
spesdcs to another ; there one hears another ; there one ot 
another; there one touches another; there one understands 
another. But where everything has just become one's own self, 
then whereby and whom would one see ? Then whereby and whom 
would one smell ? then whereby and whom would one taste ? 
then whereby artd to whom would one speak ? then whereby and 
and whom would one bear ? then wheret^ and of wdkom would one 
think ? then whereby and whom would one touch ? then whereby 
and whom would one understand ? 

" Whereby would one undentaod Him by means of whom one 
understands this All ? 

“ That Soul is not this, is not that. It is unseisable for it cannot 
be seized, indestructible for it cannot be destroyed; unattacfaahle, 
for h dom not attach itself; is unbound, does not tremble, is not 
injured. 

" Lo, whereby would one understand the onderstaitder ? 

'* Thus you have the instruction told to you, Maitreyf. Such lo, 
indeed, is immortality ". 

After q>eaking thus, Yftj&avalkya departed. 

IV.5.3-X5. 

It is a common idea that immortality means the ceaseless 
continuance in time of a conscious " I ", after the death of the 
body. This is sometimes described as living in eternity. But 
eternity is not just time which goes on and on into an excess 
future. The future has no meaning for empirical consciousness 
without the past; the end of time without the beginning of 
time. The conception, as well as the awareness of su^ time is 
directional. If attention were so concentrated that there was 
only awareness of a continuously transforming, but non* 
dirKtional present, beginning and end, past and future, drop 
out of the picture. Such experience is known by the lover, 
the artist, the devotee, the scientist and mathematician, and 
by a man or woman sacrificing self lor the sake of the Imperish* 
able. Then time gives place to eternity, the ever-active. ever¬ 
present now. Process, the manifestation of Brahman, appre¬ 
hended in one way produces the consciousness of time, diiec' 
tional and measurable ; apprehended in another way, gives rise 
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to the awareness of eternity, infinitely concentrated in the 
finite, and non-measurable. Time and eternity are not different 
from each other, being only different terms expressing man’s 
different types of experience of reality. Time and eternity 
are a non-duality. 

Now ordinary consciousness is a function of a mortal, finite 
being existing in space-time; '' otherness duality, is the 
essential condition for its operation. Immortality is of the 
Soul (Atman), of Brahman, assodable with infinitude and 
eternity. Immctftality is not subject to formative process. 
In a state of finite being, that is, tdiile a man is alive, there is 
consdouness but mortality. After death there is cessation of 
separate finite being, a cessation of " otherness", and there 
is immortality. Only whilst living, is it possible for some so 
to grow, that de^te the limitations of consciousness, an aware> 
ness of Brahman is possible, and thus an awareness of the nature 
of immortality is possible. Here-now, one can *' know " immor¬ 
tality by " knowing " Brahman. Consciousness is still func¬ 
tioning. But after death, the state of immortality supervenes, 
and there can be no knowing (knowing used here in Its ordinary, 
emfHrical sense) of Brahman or immortality. Consciousness has 
disappeared. 

He who, whilst living, knows That, wins immortality and 
experiences bliss, teach the Uptanishads—'* the highest bliss ” 
says Yijfiavalkya (Brihadiraipyaka IV. 3 . 3 a.). Man wins the 
experience of immortality, or an awareness of its true nature 
through difierenC disciplines (suitable to different types of 
people) which have one factor in common ; the person is brought 
to a state of intensely receptive and responsive consciousness, 
an intensely active tranquillity ; a state of inward integration 
free of illusions, free of the torbidence of ai^umentative thought- 
processes, free of absurd and baseless fantasy, free of the tyranny 
of undisciplined feelings; and a state in which the desire for 
any particular thing or experience is absent. Then, one is 
ready for the holy nuptials. One "knows" the Beloved, 
Brahman, and the bliss of immortality b his. This bliss is a 
real, conscious experience, an immeasurably intense, non-sensa- 
tional beatitude. 
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Y&)Aavalkya, who knew such things throu^ experience, said, 
“ After death, there is no consciousness ”, as his prelude to 
immortality. 

It is clear, then, that the separatist ” I-am-I ” conscioQsness 
creates a temporary disharmony in universal being. The 
immortality of Brahman is ” strained ” by human mortality. 
It is man's business to win release from tbe strain. Brahman 
is in man as well as man's consciousness. Conscious man has 
the ' freedom ‘ to deny, or be ignorant of Brahman. Hence 
the struggle, the apparent opposition of * good ’ and ' evil 
and the passing sorrows and joys of man’s life. But when man 
frees his consciousness of the delusion of sq>arate individuality, 
be is aware of Brahman and be is aligned with Reality. So he 
wins immortality and knows bliss here and now. And after 
death, personal consciousness, a function of the individual, is 
no more, even as the person is no more. 

The Upanishadic thinkers could not faO to produce ethi ca l 
ideas which, whilst agreeing with the highest moral code accepted 
by the age, also transcended the dualism of good and eviL 

Three divisions are discernible: the law of the good life for 
a man of the world ; the stricter code of the ascetic, or of tbe 
forest hermit; the law of life for the perfected or liberated man. 
The first lies in the sphere of society and orthodox religion; 
the second carries this to its highest point, and is the link 
between the first and third; the third is beyond good and 
evil. The first is in terms of obedience, the second of self- 
responsibility, the third of freedom. 

The Chindogya Upanisbad utters this denunciation: 

The piunderer of gold, tbe liquor-drinker. 

The invader of the tead>er's bed, tbe br&hman- 
killer~ 

These four sink downward in the scale. 

And, fifth, he who consorts with them. 

V.10.9. 

The prohibitions are against murder, theft, adultery, drunken¬ 
ness and, significantly, against keeping evil company. In 
III. 17.4. are extolled austerity, almsgiving, uprightrmss, harmless- 
ncss and truthfulness. The Bfihad&ranyaka Upanishad presents 
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three cardinal virtues: self-restraint (V. 3 .I.), giving, or liberality 
(V.a.2.), and compassion, or mercy (V.a.3.) The Taittirfya 
Upanisbad (I.9.) enumerates righteonsness, truth, austerity 
(which in these contexts may be associated with abstemiousness, 
prudence, temperance, non>assertiveness. and the ordinary 
decencies that go with a quiet, dignified life), self-control, 
tranquillity, due observance of religious rites, hospitality, 
humanity or kindliness, oonsiderateness towards other memben 
of the family,' batting and procreating ’ in the text implying 
not ne^ecti^ to give one's wife love's happiness and fulfilment. 

It is noteworthy that positive statements of virtues are more 
numerous than prohibitions against vice. Taken in conjunction 
with Aivapati Kaikc3ra’s appreciation of his people's goodness, 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, it may be inferred that 
the prevalent ethical standard of the people was high. Had it 
been otherwise, kings would have had their hands full with 
punishing culprits and preserving law and order in the state, 
instead of having the leimre to indulge in philosophical dis¬ 
courses. Attendance by royalty at prescribed religi^ rituals 
is a part of state duties; but the personal pursuit of truth by 
royalty is a consequence of favourable conations offering the 
right opportunity for natural interest. 

India evolved a concept of four stages in the life of a brkhman: 
the student; the householder; the philoeopher-hermit living in 
quiet seclusion devoted to the realisation of truth; and the 
homeless saint, a wandering mendicant blessing mankind with 
his teachings and inspiring men with the example of the blameless, 
dedicated life. Deussen, in bis Pkiiosophy of the Upanishait 
(p. 367], dedares that “ the entire history of mankind does not 
produce much that approaches in grandexH to this thought 

The ethical views in the Upanishads are consonant with this 
conception of life. The prohibitions or exhortations of the 
^ Veda are absolute. Heaven's lord is unquestioningly 
accepted as unchallengeable sovereign by man. whose redemption 
depends upon his cmning favour with an external God. ^Ug- 
ve^ ethic derives from divine sanction. Brahman of the 
Upanisliads is in man. Man is growing, evolving, into the 
realisation of himself as Brahman. Upanishadic ethic is the law 
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of this evdatioa, is inherent in the psyche of ni wn himself eccord- 
itig to his stage of development, and is the imperative from 
within his being in answer to the attraction of the infinite caU 
of the transcendent reality. UpanUhadic ethic consists of 
leading ideas on conduct, not commands from an autocratic 
authority. Man is a self-responsible adult now, the framer of 
bis own laws which be desires to fulfil (rather than obey) of 
his own free will. 

The BphadAra^yaka Upanishad gives at least two revealing 
passages: 

V^ly. this sotd is Brahman, nude of knowledge, of 
mind, of breath, of teeing, of hearing, of ear^, of 
water, of wind, of Akiia. of ene^ and of non-cneigy, 
of desire and of non-desrre, of virtuousoess and of 
non-virtuousneas. It is m^e of everything. This 
is what is meant by the saying ** made of this, made 
of that 

IV.4.5. 

Each living body is a physico-chemical system, to use a 
modem {^rase. The physico-chenucal activity of the body, 
especially perhaps the activity of the ductless glands, is the 
source of the '* drive " of the psycho-physical organism. Let 
this drive, which is whole and single, be described in two ways; 
one material, the other psychoh^cal. If '* physical energy “ 
be accepted as the material descriptive term, let " passion- 
energy '* be the psychological term. 

(Indian thought has regarded mind as '* materialThe 
apposition is not between mind and matter, but between Spirit, 
Soul, Person, Absolute or Pure Consciousness on the one l^d. 
and Manifestation, the Universe on the other; between Purusha 
and Pralcriti in the terms of the S&xhkhya philosr^hy. Physical 
and psychical, identical at root, are, however, convenient 
distinguishing categories.) 

Pas^n-energy is the person's psychical voltage so to say. 
The higher this voltage, the greater are the possibilities for go^ 
or ill. No question of morality is involved at this stage. 

This energy emerges into consciousness. In certain cases, 
one is aware only of an undefined passion, a vague diffused 
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feeling, however strong, that he would "like some excitement", 
*' do something grand or heroic ", " wish something nice would 
happen but he doesn’t know exactly what". and so on. In 
other cases, depending upon the acting stimuli {external, such 
as the sight of a person, or internal such as the memory of a 
particular experience), this energy emerges into consciousness in 
precise, spcc^ forms—desires. 

When passwo'energy manifests as a particular desire, morality 
is often involved. Desires range through the entire gamut of 
passion expressed, tread all the rungs comprising virtuousness 
and non-virtuousness. as YSjflavalkya might say. 

In a gi%^ framework of circumstance, a person behaves in a 
certain way. According to an accepted standard, a qualitative 
description of this behavicmris given. This qualitative description 
is the name of a virtue or a vice. If in diverse circumstances, a 
particular man's behaviour it fairly consistently characterized by 
the perfMinaoce of kind acts, then that man is justifiably said to 
possess the virtue of kindness. And yet, given a sufficiently pro- 
vocative set of dicomstances, that same man could go to the same 
limit of cruelty as his limit of kindness; or, on account of an 
honest error in judgment, be may unwittingly slide into such 
extreme of cruelty, la either case bis passion-energy will have 
swung the " wrong” way. But if that were the whole story, man 
is only an automaton. Not so. for his conscious will plays its part. 
It is far from likely that circumstances so very provocative will 
arise u will defeat his conscious will and ir>duce him to perform 
cruel instead of kind action. In this connection, however, 
there arises another point, namely the corruption of the con¬ 
scious will, which is a source of even greater danger than mis¬ 
directed zeal. Grief and frustration, or a superior intellect 
which is undisceming in certain respects, or lack of proper 
discipline, or some other cause, wears down moral reserves. 
So deeply does the p<^n seep into the soul, that the very core 
of being is diseased and on the verge of disintegration. Who 
in the world really understands the laceration of soul and spirit 
some go through ? Who but be who has himself hung over 
the abyss, yet by inner strength has set his feet again on the 
narrow paffiway of right living? But whilst one is in that 
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bitter loD^iness, distraught, the conscious will can be corrupted. 
Then it is possible for passion-energy to swing to the same 
limit of evil, unobstructed by any moral will on the man's part 
as previously it swung to good. And thus, if caught in a suffi¬ 
ciently provocative drcumstance a man can become a willing 
a^operator with evil as previously he was a willing co-operator 
with good. The extent of the swing is a measure of the power 
of the individual's passion-energy, of his psychical voltage. 

Now the heart of ethical development lies in the understanding 
and control of the springs of action, namely, desire. And so 
YAjflavalkya says; 

As is his desire, such is his resolve ; as is his 
resolve, such t^ action he performs; according 
to his action is he correspondingly changed 

IV.4.5. 

Between this statement and the previous one that '* Man is 
made of everything ", comes this statement r 

According as one acts, according as one conducts 
himself, so does he become. The doer of g^ 
becomes good. The doer of evil becomes evil. 

One becomes virtuous by virtuous action, bod by 
bad action. 

IV.4.5. 

That desire is a main root of action, a primal dynamic power 
determining the pattern of man's life, is a fundamental fact 
which must first be graq)cd before any ethical code or system 
of morality is devised. Morality is not flouted when desire finds 
harmonious expression; whereas immorality follows in the 
wake of the sweeping tide of evil or of frustrated desire. But 
in order to release harmonious expression and avert the catas¬ 
trophe of frustration, the understanding of desire and of the 
drcumstance, together with the subsequent control, shaping 
and directing of desire, are all necessary. 

In the Upanishadic ethic, the whole moral life was related 
to the fact of desire as it is as well as desire transcended ; and 
the flowering of the moral life was the attainment of freedom 
from bondage to desire. 
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That the ancient sage* understood that desire wold not ht 
extirpated but should be rightly directed, and thereafter satisfied, 
is indicated in varioua statements: 

Mundsha Upanishad: 

What That (Brahman) is, know as Being and 
Non-Being. 

As the object of desire... 

II. a.i. 

He who in fancy forms destrea 

Because of his ^res is bora (again) here there. 

But of him whose desire is satisfied (in Bialunan 
as the object of desire). «dio is a perfected soul, 

All (other) desires (whilst living^ even here on earth 
vanish away. 

III. 3 . 2 . 

Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad: 

He who is freed from desire, whose desire is 
satisfied, whose desire is the Soul... 

Be jtig very Brahman, he goes to Brahman. 

IV. 4.6. 


In that single section of three short paragraphs in IV.4.5. of 
the Brihad&ra?yaka Upanishad, Yijfiavalkya presents a phil^ 
sophy of ethics based on psychological insight. Psychology in 
the Upanishads ia inferential and implicit, and not a systematic 
exposition. Scientific psychology is conspicuous by its absence, 
whereas psychological insight, by contrast, is profound. The 
transcendental philosophy of the Upanishads could never have 
emerged unless there was sufficient psychological insight, for 
man knows God only to the extent he knows himself, and the 
Immanent is a revelation of the Transcendent only to the 
extent man perceives the revelation. 

The ethical practice of the first stage as a good family man 
and citizen is the preliminary to the second stage. Having 
developed the power to discriminate between wrong and right 
in the social context, to avoid wrongdoing and strive after 
right doing in the world of affairs, the next step is to make the 
good and true more powerfully operative, to enrich its content. 
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to deepen its significance. The central feature of the new 
ethic is the control of desire, the spring of human resolve, 
planning and action. 

The CbAndogya Upanishad says that " in the real dty of 
Brahman, desires are contained. That (the real dty) is the Soul, 
free from evil, ageless, deathless, sorrow!^, hungerless, thirstless, 
whose desire is the Real, whose conception is the Real ” (VIII.1.5}. 
The next section, VIII.2., enumerates desires, and VIII.3.1. 
states " These same are real desires (or true desires, satya k&ma) 
with a covering of what is false. Although they are real, there 
is a covering that is false The ultimate desire is really the 
dynamic driving power which restores the non-duality between 
man and Brahman. It is the power working for the removal 
of ignorance on the part of the separative " I-am-I "-consdous* 
ness of the fact that Brahman is the All (or that " I am 
Brahman "). This power, operating in the objective world of 
variety and diversity, is consdously apprehended by man in 
various forms, all of which hide (or cover) the true nature of 
the fundamental drive. All the Afferent desires man has. are 
part of these forms. So also are his perceptions and observations, 
which, like his desires, are bound up with the senses. Desiring 
and perceiving are related functions of one living complex. 

Desires themselves may be dassed broadly as true a^ untrue 
desires, the latter involving unethical action such as desiring 
another's property or life. True desires, such as desiring to 
hdp neighbours, heal the sick, enlighten the ignorant, serve 
God and country, need not involw unethical action. But they 
are only the one ultimate desire—the desire for Brahman, the 
Beloved—in charming garbs. Howsoe%'er charming, these cover¬ 
ings nevertheless hide the reality. 

At this point enter the consdous control of the senses and the 
deliberate sacrifice of sdl the different desires which influence 
man. The Mupdaka Upanishad says: 

That subtile Soul is to be known by thought 

Wherein the senses fivefoldly have entered. 

The whole of men's thinking is interwoven with 
the senses. 

When that is purified, the Soul shines forth. 
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WbAtever world t mut of purifod nature makes 
dear ia mind. 

And whatever desires he desires for himself— 

That world be wins, those desires too. 

Therefore he who is desinms of welfare should 
praise the knower of the Soul. 

III.1.9 & 10. 

The pursuit of all objects of sense is relinquished. A strict 
self'disdpline is impost. Constant vigilance and an alert 
mind are necessary. Continence in every respect, not only 
. sexually, is observed, for intelligent ccmtinence is essential for 
launching that concentrated, skilful effort which will win the 
prize. Continence means the conservation of energy, physical 
and mental, which otherwise is dissipated like a streana in a 
desert. Self-denial means the delibmte turning aside of all 
that perpetuates the delusion of separateness from Brahman. 
A dietetic discipline too is necessary. The Chindogya Upanishad 
says; 

'* In pun Doutishment there is a pure nature ... 

(leading to) release from all the knots of 
the heart". 

VII. 26 . 3 . 

The dietetic discipline may go even to the extent of fasting (but 
not starving: fasting is scientifically regulated abstinence from 
food to an extent which promotes health; starving is the un¬ 
scientific deprivation of food to an extent vdiJch produces 
decrepitude, disease and death). 

All this is the greater austerity. Through such concentrated 
discipline, self-Iess-ness is gradually attained, the highlight of 
the ethic of this second stage. The Blaitri Upanishad says: 

Because of selflessness, one becomes a non- 
experiencer of pleasure and pain. 

VI.21. 

True selflessness is effortlessly maintained when one is un¬ 
attached to, and stands balanced in, pleasure and pain, the 
ephemeral consequences of life’s activities. He who is efiort- 
l^y master of pleasure and pain has mastered desire, and is 
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inc from thraldom to desire. The Real Desire—the desire for 
Brahman—is fulfilled. 

And then ? 

The Muridaha Upanishad says: 

r. He knows that Supreme Brahman-abode, 

Founded on which the whole world shines 
radiantly. 

They who. being without desire, worship the 
Person 

And are wise, peas beyrnid the seed of rebirth 
here. 

4. This Soul is not to be obtained by one destitute of 

fortitude. 

Nor through heedlessness, nor throu^ a 
not}«t of austerity. 

But be who strives by these means, provided 
he know^ 

Into his Brahman-abode this Soul enters. 

5. Attaining Him, the seers who are satisfied 

with Imowle^, 

Who are perfected soub, from passion 
free, tranquil— 

Attaining Him who is universally omnipresent, 
those wise. 

Devout souls into the All itself do enter. 

6. They who have ascertained the tn^anigg of 

the Vediata-knowledge, 

Ascetics with nature pori^ through the 
appUcatioo of renunciation— 

Th^ in the Brahman worlds at the end of 
time 

Are all liberated beyond death. 

nu. 


The Taittirlya: 

Wberdrom words turn back. 

Together with the mind, not having attained— 
the bliss of Brahman he who knows, 

Fears not from anything at aU. 

Such a one, verily, the thought dors not torment: 
Wliy have I not done the ? Why have 1 
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<ioae the evil ^ “ He who know» this, delivet* 
himsell from these two (thoughts). For tmly. 
from both ol these be d^ven biraself—he 
who knows this I 


Such is the mystic doctrine. 


II.9. 


The ChindogyB: 


Thoee who go hence without here having found the 
Soul and those real (true) desires—for them in 
all the worlds there is no freedom. But those 
who go hence having found here the Soul and thoee 
real desires—for them in all worlds there ia 


freedom. 


VHI.1.6 


The Bnhadira^yaka: 

He (the Soul) does not become greater by good action 
or inferior by bad action. 

On knowing him (the Soul), in truth, one beoomm an 
Desiring him onfy as their home, mendicants 
wander forth. 

Verily, because they know this, the ancients desired 
not offsp ri n g , saying: " What shall we do with 
oSqning, we whose is this Soul, this world ^" 

They, verily, ruing above the deaite for sons and 
the desire ^ wealth and the desire for worlds, 
lived the Ufo of a mendicant. For the desire for 
sons is the desire for wealth, and the desire for 
wealth tt the desire for worlds; for both these 
are desires. 

That Soul is not this, it is not that It is 
oDseissble, fco^ it cannot be seised. It is 
indestructible, for it cannot be destn^wL It 
is unattacbod, for H does not attach itself. It 
» unbound. It does not tremble. It is not 
injured. 

Him (who knows this) these two do not overcome 
the thought “ Hence I did wrong ", nor the 
thou^t '* Hence I did rightVerily, he overcomes 
them both. ^Vbat he had done and what he has not 
done do not aflect him. 
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This very (doetrine) hu been declared in the verse 
This eternal greatness of a brthman 
Is not increased by deeds, nor dintinisbed. 

One should be fasiiiliar with it. By knowing it. 

One is not stained by evil action. 

Therefore, having this knowledge, having become calm, 
subdued, quiet, patiently enduring, and collected, one 
sees the Soul just in the soul. One sees everything 
as the Soul Evil does not overcome him ; be over’ 
comes all evil. Evil does not bum him; be bums 
all eviL Free from evil, free from impurity, free 
from doubt, he becomes a br&hman. 

This is the Brahman-world, O king Janaka), said 
Y&jflavalkya. 

IV.4.33 & 23. 

With the transcending of desire, and with the realization of 
the Atman, man transcends good and eviL This crowning 
ethic, characterizing the liberated man, means that the very 
morality of the earlier stages is observed in the highest degree. 
But more significant is the fact that the morality of the liberated 
has a sure foundation to it, and involves a different psychology. 
Ordinary man strives to act morally in order to win freedom. 
Success and failure, joy and sorrow, right and wrong, hold Mm 
in their grasp. Liberated man acts effortlessly. He is a 
creator. Looking at his creation, he sees, like God, that it is 
good. There is no problem of success and failare. joy and 
sorrow, right and wrong, involved in his action. The standard 
of ordinary morality has the limitation as well as the inspiration 
of man's duality—his strength and weakness, wisdom and folly, 
ability and incompetence, and above all, what be considers 
desirable and worthy, and oodesirable and unworthy. The 
liberated man has transcended this duality. Ordinary man 
achieves a goal and finds satisfaction in moral victory. Liberated 
man. through his inevitably moral action, is free of the vanity 
of achievement, victory and satisfaction. Not achievement 
but being, not victory but naturalness, not satisfaction but bliss, 
characterize thU transcendent ethk. It is beyond man's good 
and evil because it has grown out of the world of the relative 
into the world of the absolute. It is the difiereoce between 
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sdeoce and oomisdence, between the yoang Beethoven proving 
bis mastery in musical creation and the liberated genius revealing 
transcendent Beauty in the last quartets. Like the old Beethoven, 
liberated man is law unto hiniseU, without disturbing Law, is 
the creator of his own forms of expression (his actions) without 
redudng the old order to chaos. 

Liberated man is free from pursuing socurity, love, happiness, 
well-being and success, the objectives of ordinary man. When 
an unseasonable frost blights the crop, it is evil, and when the 
sun shines on picnic day, it is good, for ordinary man. When 
his employer ^smisscs a young man from a good post, it is 
evfl, and when the queen of his heart answers yes to his question, 
it is good, for ordinary man. But blight and devastation, pain 
and injustice, foUy and crime, are not evil, and plenty and 
peace, health and equity, good sense and construction, are not 
good, for the liberated man. They all are. He accepts the 
whole, without personal reaction, which would only make 
confusion worse cemfounded since persMial reaction introduces 
all personal limitations. In whole acceptance is holiness. But 
action most go on. So the holy, liberated man, acts imperson¬ 
ally, without desire, without socking any fruit of action. He is 
the instrument of Universal Process—and who shall presume to 
criticise Universal Process ? — and his action is whole action, not 
mere re-action. It is beyond good and evil. How significant 
it is that in the Upanishads, it is stated again and again' that 
the liberated man has crossed be}rond sin, that evil falls away 
from him. 

For the hlMaated man, rights and privileges, duties and 
ieq>onsibilities all disappear. All petty busy-ness ceases. 
Instead, life is filled with creative thought and action, emanating 
as the simple and natutal expression in Beauty of the ineffable 
cODsdoosness of the Etern^. An intense, ever-active Hfe 
irttich is the very soul of goodness, truth and love. 

The discipline of the whole personality, the mastery of desire, 
the transcending of the limitations of the *' I-am-l" consdousness 

' BtUudSruytkA IV.vtt: rv. 4 .ts; V.t4.S: Tdttktya II .4 ft tt; Keoa xa 
(«IV. 9 ); UusoaSa III.>.«; PnSna V.jj lUim VI. 18 ; CaSndanm I.t4: XV.t^.s: 
etc. 
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Of na^w indvidoality. so transform the whole nature of 
man, that he knows blissful eternity in every moment Com¬ 
plete self-renunciation spelb the realisation of absolute freedom 
the inmost core of man’s spiritual being. ’ 

• • • 

The Upanishads do not present, or even attempt to present 
a complete system of thought. In fact there were sufficient 
contradictions in them to give rise to philosophies as divergent 
as the Sirhkhya and the Vedinta. They do not formuUte any 
universal Law of causation, nor do they explain how the universe 
came out of Brahman, apart from asserting that Brahman 
created the universe and entered it as Soul (Atman), nor do 
they revolt whole-heartedly against the old established poly^ 
theism and sacrificial rites, against the rigours of the caste system, 
but accommodate themselves very far, to their own detriment 
to the lesser conceptions. The Greater Upanishads do zMt 
develop the doctrines of karma and transmigration much beyond 
the stage they had reached in the Br&hm^as. 

The Upanishads exercised a paramount influence over the 
subsequent development of Indian religious thought. A 
religious system cannot be based on a Brahman-Atman concept 
which altogether transcends religious orthodoxy. The supreme 
object of <^o<iox worship has to be something over and against 
man and the world. Mow the monotheism emerging in the 
later Upanishads did not devel<q> out of Vedic polytheism, in 
which the gods are " devas The personal god of the Upani- 
shads is usually referred to as IS, ISa. ISina, ISvara. meaning 
the Lord, and later on as parameSvara, the Supreme Lord. 
The individual Soul is regarded as the shadow of thb Supreme 
Soul. 

The Katha Upanishad says: 

There are two that drink of righteoasness in the 
world of good deeds; 

Both are entered into the secret place (of the 
heart), and in the hipest upper sph^ 

Brahman-knowers speiUc of thim as ' light' and 
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And M do houaeholdere who muntnin the five 
sacfiflcial fires end those too who perform 
the triple NacUcetss-fire. 

IILi. 

This Sool (Atman) is not to be obtained by 
mstrocdoo. 

Kor by intend, nor by much leaniing. 

He is to be obtained only by the one whom 
be chooses: 

To sudi a one that Sool (Atman) reveals his 
own person. 

ii.si. 


The Svetfiivatara; 

That which is joined together as perishable 
and impeiishable. 

As manliest and munanifest—the Lord (Tia) 
supports it all 

Now, without the Utfd the soul (Atman) is 
bound, because of being an eoj^sr; 

By knowing God (deva) one is relMsed from 
all fetters. 

IB. 

There are two unborn ones: the knowing (Lord) 
and the unknowing (individual soul), 
Omnipotent and the impotent. 

I.9> 

On the seU-san>e tree a person, sunken, 

Grieves for hit impotence, deluded; 

When he sees the other, the Lord (If), contented. 

and hts greatness, be becomes freed from sorrow. 

IV.7. 


The Svet&fvataia Upanishad is not, however, solely theistic, 
pantheistic conceptions being placed aide by side with theistic, 
as also idealistic conceptions which regard only the Atman as 
real, all else being unr^. The above quotations shew, never¬ 
theless, that the concept of the X.ord originates in the Upanisbads. 

To a critical mind the Upanishads are not a tidy garden. 
But if this critical mind is wisely sympathetic, cstbetically 
sensitive and truly discerning, some oi the rarest blossoms of 
the human mind and spirit can be culled frtnn this same garden. 


Chaftsr IV 


THE BUDDHA AND HIS 


TEACHINGS 


Dwell ye therefore with Sell for nUnd. with 
Self for refuge, with no other refuge ; with 
Dhanuae for island, with Dbamma for refuge, with 
no other refuge." 

D.II.100. 

Whatever is liable to uprising, all that is 
liable to stopping.” 

Come now, Bbikkhus. I exhort you, saying: 

Strive on with diligence." 

Uahl'PaxinibbSna Sutta 
D.II.xao. 


" From the time, Kaasapa, that a Bhikkhu has 
developed a mind of loving-kindneas that is 
without enmity, without m-will, and when, 
by the destruction of the cankers (isavas), 
having realised here-now the freedom of mind, 
the fr^om through wisdom that is without 
the ftsavas (sensuality, longing for hfe, 
speculation and ignorance), entering in than 
(the states of lov^-klndnesa and fireedom) 
be abides in them—it is then, Xassape, that 
this Bhikkhu is called a samara, is called 
a brihmana." 


Kassapa*SDunBda Sutta 


D.I.170. 


M5 
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THE BUDDHA AND HIS TEACHINGS 

Thb land oI marvels can fJaim uniqueness without im¬ 
modesty : the Hindu social oifianization. called caste by the 
self-invited Portuguese guests of the early fifteenth century of the 
Christian era, unparalleled in world history, both for its exc^ences 
and its defects; the ancient self-contained village polity embody¬ 
ing principles antidpating modem democracy; the rise of a 
religion, Hinduism, without a personal founder, but emerging as 
the sodo-political order became invested with religious sanctions, 
to ^tich were added mystical, j^osophical and religioiis ideas, 
and rdigious rituals ; the rise of Vedic speculation and Upcmi- 
shadk philosophy, and of that most significant teaching that 
the mi^ and spirit of man, through Inherent strength and 
courage and steady self-disdpline, can achieve complete emanci¬ 
pation ; and last, but not least, a positive tolerance and honest 
apfMedation of other and new {diilost^hies and cults, and an 
earnest, high-minded search for the Truth wheresoever it may 
be found. 

Then came the Buddha and the rise of Buddhism. 

And other evidence of uniqueness followed the age of the 
Buddha : Aioka Maurya, the only successful philosopher-king 
(king on a large scale, for be rul<^ the largest Indian Empire 
of all the different Indian Empires); the absorption of. and 
healthy re-emcigcncc from the shocks of many foreign con¬ 
quests and cultures, et^edally of Islam and Christianity, because 
of the unusual character of the Hindu sodal system, and of the 
absorbing and transforming power of Hinduism; the formula¬ 
tion and practical use of a technique of non-violence and soul- 
force to attain political freedom. The evidence needs no further 
piling. 

Of the peaks in this range of uniqueness, the austere mount 
146 
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scaled by the Buddha stands prominent. An original thinker, 
the Buddha founded a worid-reUgion, characterited, surprisingly, 
by the absence of God, soul and survival, fundamental articles 
of faith of all the other great religions. Nevertheles-s, his 
teaching is religion in the real sense of the word. 

Over and above a natural urge to discover the truth, an 
ineltictable passion to solve the problem of Ill as he saw it and 
to bring deliverance to mankind—this was the primary in> 
spiration animating the Buddha. 

Valuable clues for understanding him, his life and his teach* 
ings, arc afforded by his extraordinary reaction to the discovery 
of the suffering of those around him, and by his evaluation of the 
speculative and religious thought and practice of his day. 

The legendary or popular accoimt of his life need not be 
accepted at face value. Though the symbolism in it is instructive, 
the exaggerations ill become one of the greatest figures in all 
history. Certain reasonable assumptions concerning the pro¬ 
bable actual course of his life may be made, stripping the popular 
account of its fancies. 

Siddhattha Gotama, the son of Suddhodana, a chieftain of 
the Sakya clan, was bom at Kapilavastu on the southern border 
of Nepal, approximately in 563 b.C. His mother died seven 
days after his birth. An aged hermit, Asita, felt inspired to 
prophesy that be would become cither a great king or a great 
spiritual teacher. 

Practical Suddhodana naturally wished his darling would 
follow in his footsteps, maintain the traditimis of his ancestors 
and rule worthily. He did not turn a deaf ear to Aiita’s 
prophecy. With paternal solicitude, as well as the usual over- 
indulgence of an elderly father for a long desired child, he 
surrounded young Siddhattha with all possible happiness, and 
did much to prevent him from living a natural, normal life. 
Especially was the boy guarded from coming to know pain or 
sorrow. The father wished to eUminate the possibility of any 
experience which might induce his son to think deeply. 

In fact, however, Siddhattha must have known the pain of at 
least some physical sickness: fever, cold, stomach-ache, measles, 
mumps, and all the other ailments of childhood offer rich variety. 
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He must have known boredom, fits of temper, rebellion against 
external contrcd when he wanted to do something navtghty. 
It is healthy to be naughty I It is difficult to believe he never 
experienced some sort of punishment, or escaped the inward 
misery of feeling he was unfairly or unkindly treated sometimes. 
In short, he must have gone through a boy's life, set in a back¬ 
ground whidi was somewhat unusual. 

Not improbably he was surrounded by women, perhaps quite 
young women. On reaching puberty, his foster-mother who 
was also his aunt, or some other woman, or more likely a male 
instructor, or, most likely some boy friend, may have given 
him information r^rding the sex functions. He was married 
quite young to princess Yasodhari, and their only child, the 
tey R&hula, was bom some thirteen years later. A strange 
ooinddence that his son was bora so many years after his 
marriage, just as he himself was born when his own mother and 
father were ageing t 

Siddbattha must have been an unusually sensitive child. 
It is not difficult to picture him growing up into a hypersensitive 
young man, experiencing deep inner loneliness, torn with doubts, 
perchance mistrusting the world around him. It is incredible 
that he never witnessed, as the legend suggests, other people's 
pain and suffering until after the first two and a half decades 
of his life I Under the circumstances be must have been the 
victim of bitter conflicts. Unresolved discords must have 
Mocked his soul in his later teens and twenties. He was ripe 
for extremist behaviour. 

It is said he was altogether happy with his wife. Impossible. 
No man who really knows love's happiness can move, or be 
moved to become a fervent seeker of the solution of human 
misery, leave alone attain the supreme exaltation of Buddhahood. 
A hyper-sensitive, or even sensitive young man was sure to have 
known many an upheaval in his sex life: ardent longings un¬ 
fulfilled, anticipations and hopes blighted in part, unsatisfactory 
sex relations at times, and at other times—bliss. The back¬ 
ground of the beir-apparent*s life was such that a surfeit of 
delight was his to command, and the loveliest damsel could be 
bis for a mere glance. And then the natural difficulty with 
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Yasodhari in consequence I If & woman knows she is not the 
one and only temple of a man's total love, holiness and bliss 
have gone out of sexual love. Her chamber of delight tends to 
close the doors against the man. And then ? Rending violence 
in the depths of the soul, ready to surge out in disruptive action 
when the appropriate external conditions are presented. 

It must 1 m accounted the world's supreme good fortune that 
in all likelihood this was the case. No good can come to fruition 
without the creative stress of conflict with evU. God is god 
only by virtue of the Devil, and the Devil is devil only by the 
unmeasured wisdom and grace of God. The more devilish the 
Devil the more godlike is God. His Glory shines all the more 
refulgent the blacker be the reflecting object, the DeviL Man, 
in his empirical life, experiences the objective blackness reflecting 
the Truth ; if he has grown wise, he doses his eyes and sees, 
by inward Reason, by spiritual insight, the ine&ble Light and 
Glory of Reality. 

In the Buddha and his teachings, the light is apparent. The 
darkness must be deduced. And in Siddhattha's case, this 
darkness must have been wonderful and deep beyond compare. 
For unquestionably Siddhattha was exceptionally gifted. The 
conditions of his times were favourable for the emergence of a 
Buddha. The rest was a question of what Siddhattha himself 
would achieve. 

The storm precipitated itself. Siddhattha did come to 
know of the misery and suffering of his fellow human beings. 
Simultaneously, all his own pent-up conflicts burst out. Where 
in hell were the gods, and what were they about that such 
suffering should be ? What use was the ceremonial mummery 
of fat. sleek priests? Life as it was. for him, for mankind, 
was onendoiable. All the majesty of his soul rose in might 
to the occasion. Strength and courage, fear and horror, com¬ 
passion for man and resentment against life, against impotent 
gods and preposterous priests, all over-flowed in a torrential 
flood. It was war. Heaven and hell were ranged in grim 
conflict. His. Siddhattha’s, was the dread responsibility for 
establishing Peace, effortless, self-sustaining, healing Peace, 
not the rigid, artifidal stillness between two deadly wars. 
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In inizneinonally correct manner he first retreated: and 
retreated and retreated, shedding all supports, liabilities in the 
end, till at the edge of the world be met and found the truth 
in himself. Alone, be overcame Mira the Evil One, the Prince 
of Death, and won the last battle. He had become the Buddha, 
the Enlightened One. Humanity had gained a Great Exemplar. 
Nearly six centuries later, in Palestine, humanity gained another 
Great Exetnjdar. 

At the age of twenty>nine, soon after R&hula's birth (a time 
when a new mother tends to be wholly wrapped up in the magic 
she has done and so be incapable of normal attention to her 
husband), Siddhattha Gotama left wife and child and home, 
and went away into the forest in search of the solution of the 
problem of suffering. The orthodox account styles this the 
Great Renundation. The cynical may call it the Great Flight. 
The foolish may say that the unbalanced young man shirked 
his duties to bis family, his responsibilities as heir to the chief* 
taincy, and was guilty of thou^Uess cruelty to bis wife. In 
fairness, bis action was not improper. It was the accepted 
canon of the age that whoso sincerely sought the Truth, whoso 
desired spiritual salvation in earnest, was entitled to renounce 
the world and follow his inner urge. Yasodharfi was not left 
unprovided. Siddhattha wanted to kiss his child goodbye 
before be went out into the night. But seeing him asleep with 
his mother, and fearing that if Yasodharft awoke his resolve 
would be shaken, he left without a farewell kiss. And Yasodhari 
awoke next morning to londiness, and grief 1 And what grief 
must Siddhattha have felt I 

Gotama first went to Rijagriha the capital of Magadha, 
ruled by powerful king Bimbis&ra; and thence to nearby caves 
where under Alira, and next under Uddaka, both br&lmians, 
he learned what they bad to teach. But he who was seeking 
*'fhe unexcelled highest path to peace”, the "unoriginated, 
Nirv&na ", left them, dissatisfied, a^ retired to the woods near 
Uruveli. There he practised the extreme of self-mortiAcation 
and penance, widely believed to be the means for receiving 
illumination. He nearly perished. This experience taught him 
the futility of extreme mortificatioD. as his experiezico of worldly 
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life had already taught him the vanity of pleasure. He gave 
up his severe discipline, which had attracted five other ascetic. 
He took to a more balanced mode of life, which the ascetics 
disapproved, 

Alone, he sought deliverance within himself. One night, at 
the end of the third watch as the legend says, enlightenment 
came. He understood the cause of suffering, and saw what was 
the path which brought suffering to an end. to so complete an 
end that the unchanging bliss of Nirvina was realized. 

What did Gotama do when he was alone ? He had already 
learned what others taught, and had practised penance. He 
had undergone intellectual discipline, and physical discipline 
whose keynote was forcible repression with extreme severity. 
The former does not necessarily mean the growth of deep under¬ 
standing, though it may train intellect, a necessary step. The 
latter spells no moral advance or devriopment of character, 
though it may train the will and subjugate the body, also 
necessary. But through reflection in loneliness, the nntolying 
desires motivating action, and the effects of such desire and 
action upon one»^ and upon others around one, are clearly 
seen. Thus one of the main bases for moral disdpUne. as weU 
as the method of such discipline, is discovered. Farther, 
reflection spells the growth of discrimination between the true 
and the false, of logic, and of sound judgment. 

True evaluation, and clear perception of animating moU\^ 
are essential for self-chosen and self-imposed discipline, externally 
imposed discipline having Uttle value by comparison. S^- 
discipUne brings order into life, releases inner harmony, teaches 
one how to apply knowledge correctly, and makes one 
Through self-disdpline man grows in psychological insight, 
indispensable for understanding and loving others. «d in 
soiritual insight, indispensable for realizing (not merely per¬ 
ceiving) Truth. Self-discipUne effects that transformation of 
the mind and heart which prepares man for the expencnce of 


is told the Truth " may believe he know the 
Truth This is but the shadow of knowledge. But wh« a 
man immediately recognizes the truth of what he is told or 
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shewn, becsuse it is psrt of his personal experience, he knows 
the truth. This is knowled|;e. Having real knowledge of 
the truth is thus in quite a different category of experience from 
having information about the truth. The expectant adolescent 
ktMWS bve is wonderful; the fulfilled adult XMOWS love is 
wcmderful. But even real knowledge of the truth is still in the 
realm of knowledge. Realization of Truth is the culminating 
point through a difierent kind of experience. 

Just as in all conscious experiexKe, awareness of what is 
happening is slight or great as the case may be, so in ordinary 
thinking, awareness is not profound. By concentrating atten¬ 
tion. as taught in Indian systems of meditation, awareness 
becomes greater and greater with increasing intensity of concen¬ 
tration. When consciousness functions with utmost intensity, 
it is. as it were, concentrated into a glowing point, and at that 
moment he who meditates attains complete awareness of the 
truth of the subject of meditation. The" problem "is" solved ", 
the " matter in hand " has " yielded up its secret''; and the 
experience is one of knowing the truth by " becoming ’’ the truth. 
The identification of onesdi with the essence of the " other " 
thing is as complete as it can ever be. An intellectnal nuptial 
has been consummated! This is realization of Truth. It is 
sudden illumination. 

Again, through intense ego-centred feeling-reaction to life, 
thought, especially introspective thought, is stimulated to the 
highest degree. This, too. is conducive to the functioning of 
consciousness at deeper and deeper levels. In the ecstasy of 
happinea, in the unendurable limit of pain, and in the event of 
total reaction, a sort of " all-out" response to an external 
stimulus, sudden realization comes like a flash of lightning, 
stands still a moment or so. and vanishes. Slowly, the mind 
reconstructs the flash. If successful, the revelation of the 
Truth could be embodied in a suitable intellectual frame. 

Lastly, he who has grown to an extent sufficient to recognize 
the event when it occurs, when at ease in himself, relaxed, open 
to influence either rising up from within or aflectiog hini from 
without, suddenly becomes intensely aware of what he already 
knew. But this awareness is so full in content, so illnminating 
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that there is a realization of Truth, such that both the world- 
outlook and the peisonal relationship to the everyday environ¬ 
ment is utterly dianged. and there is no difficulty in living the 
new kind of life because of the change. This experience comes 
to many human beings some time or other in their lives. 
" Conversion ” is one of its manifestations. 

Bliss is experienced in all these cases. Bliss is ultimate 
intensity of consciousness. That is why pain and pleasure 
equally end in the spaceless and timeless depth of bliss. The 
supreme pain is martyrdom, culminating in bliss before extinc¬ 
tion ; often so long before extinction, that the " joyous " martyr 
is literally unconscious of his pain as he '* sings the praises of 
the Lord.” The suprone pleasure is love's consummation in 
sexual union, culminating in the blissful awareness of non-duality 
as the ultimate truth of human inter-rdationship. spiritual, 
mental and physical. 

Bliss is associated with Nirv&^a. The consciousness of 
Nirv&^a is here-now, not hereafter and beyoiK), because in 
truth, eternity is embodied in the unmeasured, but totally 
experienced, immediate present. Nirv&^c consciousness is 
temporarily experienced ^ many, throughout the ages. But 
consciousness does not function permanently at that level, or 
depth, except perhaps in the case of a Buddha or a Christ. 
Nirvh^k consciousness may be blissfully experienced for months, 
and then it may disappear. It may again be won. and agun 
lost. But living continuously in NirviM as one's natural 
abode is not an impossibility, as the Buddha taught, if man 
first establishes him^f on a foundation of strength and poise 
through self-discipline. 

The landmarks of the process leading to the Buddha’s 
Enlightenment and Nirv^a can now be pictured; the condi¬ 
tions in boyhood and adolescence; the experience of frustration 
and sorrow, as well as worldly success and happiness; the 
" divine diswntent '*: the innate possibilities; the withdrawal 
from the everyday world; the study and self-mortification, and 
the dissatisfaction therewith: the new approach of searching 
within oneself for the truth, and sdf-disdpline ; the final battle 
and conquest; enlightenment and the bliss of freedom. 
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It is said that on the iinai night of ddivorance. Gotama expert* 
enced the last great battle, won his victory, and suddenly 
understood the cause of suffering and bow it may be ended. 
In all likelihood, nothing happened suddenly. Through the 
long yean of search. Gotama g^ually came to understand all 
that be embodied in his teaching. The battle of the night of 
ddiverance was an oft repeated andent battle taking place 
for the last time and which disappeared for ever from Gotama's 
life after that fateful night. ^ victory, unlike the little 
victories of lesser personages, was final. 

Gotama retreated into the juitgle near UruvelS, just as One 
Other in later centuries retired into the wilderness, and looked 
within himself atMl practised self-disciplinc. just as that Other 
One prayed and fasted. The wilderness, the jungle, is man’s 
own mind and heart. How untidy, bow wild, bow rank, how 
poisonoiu, how full of deadly conflict between plant and plant, 
insect and insect, animal and animal is the jungle! Man's 
instincts, passions, thoughts and feelings, constitute the teem¬ 
ing life of this jungle, or the dreariness of the wilderness ; good 
and bad, lesser and greater, stronger and weaker, blindly struggle 
with each other, without sense, without meaning, yet somehow, 
unconsciously, by wild trial and error, they try to produce 
order and reveal significance. How constantly man murders, 
thieves, destroys; is envious, jealous, malidous; sustains, 
nurtures, creates; is generous, kind and sacrificing in his daily 
psychical life t His soul is the batUegrouivd of all the opposites, 
of right and wrong. He is God and Devil embodied. So man 
fasts and prays, that is, refuses nourishment to evil states of 
mind and heart, practises self-disdpline and looks within. 
The plants are pruned, the wild beasts are tamed, the stocks 
are improved: the evil is transformed into the good. The 
jungle becomes a garden; in the wilderness bloom the flowers 
of Love, of Wisdom, of Peace. 

Man prepares himself. But egoism is there; the natural 
urges are there because the living organism never loses its 
organic characteristics; the possibility of wrong judgment, of 
faint-heartedness, of tum-tail flight, of succumbing to temptation 
is all there. This battle was fought again and again yesterday, 
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and it will be repeated a^n and a^ain to-morrow till there 
is a final battle. 

Real knowledge has been gained; discipline has given 
strength. The powers are arrayed. The evening, red and 
beautiful, fades into a deathly still night. And the battle starts. 

I know the Truth; I know the path of Righteousness; 
I am one with God. I want you to know my truth, tread my 
path, be united with my God.’’ Thus does M4ra. the Evil 
One. Satan, present the first temptation—that of Sovereignty, 
or Power or ego-assertion. (How easily Satan can ride his 
docile donkey, the missionary I) Satan is egoism, individuality 
asserting separateness &om the All, finite power aspiring to 
equality with infinite Might. MSira is Ahaihkira, " I-am-ness 
Han, functioning in space-time as if separate from the Eternal, 
is himself Mira or Satan. 

In the earlier battles, the first temptation ends with man 
bruising himself against the facts of life. No one listens to him 
or wants to enter his heaven and worship his god (himself by 
identification—tragic delusion). In the last battle, the first 
temptation ends because there is clear perception that Sovereignty 
of the world is the wrong way. Service, and living the Truth, 
is the better way. Truth is not hidden by him who knows 
from him who seeks salvation. But the Truth is not to be, 
indeed can not be, published by oppressive force. Nor must 
man even be persuaded to drink of my living waters, for that 
will deprive him of the Truth since he imbibes only my Truth. 
But he who comes of his own sweet will hungering and thirsting 
for Truth can be fredy offered all that he can take, for such food 
and drink will be healthfully con^^ted in his own spiritual body. 

In the earlier battles the end of the first temptation sees 
man in despair and bitterness, frustrated, while the mocking 
laughter of M&ra echoes down the alleys of the soul. Host 
bitter is the discovery of the incredible folly of believing that 
to succumb to the temptation of sovereignty would bring success 
at the price of selling one's soul to the devil. Whether man 
succumbs or succeeds, sovereignty over this world is a chimaera. 
If he succumbs, sovereignty is snatched away. His true triumph 
consists in having nothing to do with sovereignty. 
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Mira stands in front enticing man with the first temptation. 
Sovereignty or Power is concerned with the conscious ego. To 
conjure up the second temptation, Mira runs behind-—the 
conscious I-am sinks out of prominence—and he places one 
hand on the back of man’s with his thumb on the nape 
of the neck, and the other on his secret places, and starts up 
the magic of oiganic life, life-energy from the hidden depths 
coursing through the channels of sense delight. The frustrated, 
despairing and bitter one gives way because he has knowledge, 
knowledge which tells him that in the context of the Absolute 
there is no constraining moral code. Moreover, after death there 
is no consdousnes. ‘nierefore, let self-conscious man enjoy here 
and now. No one need be wronged; and it is possible quietly to 
enjoy the delights of sense. Since what was imagined as the true 
vocation in life—to lead man by the scruff of the neck to heaven— 
was denied, there is nothing which makes life worthwhile. Only 
now. here, is the chance of sensual happiness—only now, here. 
Such is the temptation. But if he succumbs, Mfira snatches away 
all his delights, plunges him into another set of drcumstanees 
where he is isolated from " happiness ", turns his partner into a 
faithless deceiver, deprives him of limb or faculty, sanity or life. 

But he who is fighting the battle for the last time is safely 
established on the rock of self-disdpline. He cannot be put 
in thrall by the senses; be uses them. Blind life-energy cannot 
sweep him away; he knows how to hold the flood, and taking 
advantage of the high tide, to steer himself clear of the rocks of 
sense-objects and entanglements, on to the peaceful shore of 
holy living. He wins the final victory. 

I am Mira, Satan. Brahman, God, also am I. To-night, after 
final victory, there will be no more " IThe agelong conflict will 
be over, all delusions of ego destroyed, and the dualism of God and 
Devil will be transcended in the realisation of the Imperishable. 
Nirv&na, the kingdom of Heaven, is here-oow. Man liberated 
is the Buddha, is the Christ. 

The demons and devils of hell are no other than the pricks 
of conscience and the unresolved conflicts in man’s soul, torment¬ 
ing him all the more cruelly the deeper they have been thrust 
into the subconscious. 
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The angels of heaven are no other than the inspiration, 
strength, wisdom and constructive faculties of the soul, bom 
of the self-discipline practised in thought, speech and action— 
Milton’s Thrones. Dominations. Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 
in ** Paradise Lost 

The discipline of looking within is a searching exploration of 
the whole psyche. No tendency, predisposition or conforznation, 
DO cause, influence or power, is destroyed; no tangled knot is 
cut. no unhealthy growth is knifed out. Everything is trans¬ 
formed, for evei^hing is a particular pattern of the eternal 
that-which-is. The pattern is made beautiful. 

Gotama had done all this through the anxious years. That 
it was still possible for him to be tempted was doe to the (act 
that organic existence itself is impossible without the different 
organs and senses which have their own proper activity. There 
is always a final residue of tendencies and predispositions 
associated with these organs whilst the body is alive. If dis¬ 
cipline bos flowered in true control, freedom from illusions and 
delusions, and understanding, the final battle must end in final 
victory, and the realisation of Truth must attend that final 
Illumination which is Enlightenment and Nirvim. So it was 
with Gotama, who became the Buddha. 

The Buddha's teachings emei^ed out of bis own life and 
attainment. They are based on his own concrete experience 
and judgment, study and analysis, observation and inference, 
personal discipline and ultimate fulfilment. This, and not the 
blind acceptance of external authority, is what he would have 
for every man: the knowledge bora of personal realization, 
which is real faith. So he declares : 

'* Now look you, Kil&nus. Do iwt be misled by report, tradition 
or hearsay. Do not be misled by proficiency in the Pitakas (the 
baskets of Sayings on Discipline and the Dbamma), nor by mere 
logic and inference, nor after considering reasons, nor afta re¬ 
flection on some view and approval of it, nor because it fits 
becoming, nor because the recluse (who holds it) is your teacher. 
But when you know for yourselves: These things are not good, 
these things are faulty, th^ things are censored by the intelligent, 
these thiitgs, when p^ormed and undertaken, conduce to loss and 
sorrow—then do yoo reject them . .. 
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"... but if you yoanetves undenund that this is so. good sad 
btimelm, sod when secepted, is for be»e6t sod happiness, then 
you may accept it" 

Anguttara NiUya 
I.189 and Z90. 

The Buddha had. and taught, the scientific approach. Free 
from bias and preconception, man must observe with an open 
mind. Only when " you know for yourselves " shotild there be 
rejection of what is discovered to be faulty, acceptance of wdiat 
is right and good. Man must accept personal responsibility for 
his beliefs. Liberation is the consequence of individual realisa¬ 
tion only. In the Buddha's last hours, Ananda. the faithful, 
loving diacipie, says; 

"... yet notwithstanding I took some little comfort from the 
thought that the Exalted One would not pass away until at least 
be had left instructions concerning the Sangha (the Order of 
Bhikkbus. or monks).** 


The Buddha: 

" What, then, Ananda ? Does the Order expect that of me ? I 
have preached the Dhanuna without making any dstinction 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrine; for in respect of the 
dhammi.i Ananda, the Tathhgata (be who has found the Truth) 
has no such thing as the closed fist of a teacher who keeps some¬ 
thing back... 

" Therefore, 0 Ananda. dwell ye with the Self for island, with Self 
for refuge, with no other r^uge, with Dhanuna for island, with 
tHuunisa for refuge, with no otbtf refuge ... 

** And whosoever. Ananda. cither now or after I am dead, shall dwell 
with Self for island. Self for refuge, and no other refuge, with 
Dhamma for island, Dhanuna for refuge and no other refuge— 
these Bhikkhus of mine—those who are willing to train—will be 
at the topmost height" 

Mahiparinibbina Sutta 
D.n.99-zoz. 


' DbanuM. tia|ttkr. nay be tmwUted u Tratb, Law. Doctxiaa. 

DbaniaiS. phiral, hu rasny mcanup ; pbenoaneoa; mental objects 

or ideas ; priadplee ol action or peocedwe : priociplaa and tecbniaitM for 
naatal developiMat or tnininc; etc. 

See ako. nndar dbanunA fat Tkt P*li Tasf Sodrfy't PUi-EmglitM duHonory, 
edited by T. W, Rhyt-Davidt. F.B.A.. D.Se.. Pb.D.. t-t-ft, D.LItt. and 
WiUiaai Steda, Ph.D, pnbliabad by tha Ptb Taxt Sodaty. 
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The truth is for all. Each man can reach the topmost height. 
But he must be anxious to learn. Here is the lesson of freedom 
won through self^responsibility and constant personal efiort. 

In no uncertain terms does the Buddha denounce priestcraft 
and all that was wrong with it, and corrupt priests. In a 
dialogue about bribrnan priests and their sacred knowledge, 
the Buddha expounds to V&seUha five things leading to lust, 
called, in the Discipline of the Arahants, a chain and a bond. 
Four of them are “ forms, sounds, odours, tastes ”, which are 
“ desirable, agreeable, pleasant, attractive, that are accom¬ 
panied by lust and cause delight”. The fifth consists of 
" substances of the same kind perceptible to the body by touch ". 

Then he expounds the five Hindrances (or veils or obstacles 
or entanglements), of Worldly lusts. III will, Torpor and Sbth 
of heart and mind, Restlessness and Worry, Perplexity. 

In the course of the dialogue the Buddha elicits the con¬ 
clusions that the talk of the brahman priests, versed though 
they be in the Vedas, is idle talk, for they have not seen or 
known Brahmi; nor can the priests show the vray to union 
with what they have neither seen nor knoum; nor themselves, 
after death, be united with Brahmfi. Further, the priests 
possess wives tmd wealth, have minds not free from anger, 
malice, impurity of heart, lack of self-mastery. Further, they 
are caught in the toils of the five Fetters and five Hindrances. 

” Therefore,” says the Buddha, " the brihman priests, versed 
thfin gh they be in the three Vedas, white they sit doro (in confi¬ 
dence), are sinking down (in the mire); and so sinkiiig they are 
arriving oriy at desp^, thinking the white that they are crossing 
over into some hapfner land. 

“Therefore » it that the threefold wisdom of the brthmans, 
wise in their three Vedas, is called a waterless desert, thdr three¬ 
fold wisdom is called a pathless jungle, their threefold wisdom is 
called perdition.” 

Tevijja Sutta, 

D.I.a4S 

This is strong criticism. But the Buddha has no intolerance, 
no reaction against any who deprecate, or in favour of any 
who appreciate, and his teaching. One day Suppiya and 
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hts popil Bnhmadatta ire rttpectivdy speaking against and 
for the Buddha, the Dhamma (the Doctrine), and the Sangha 
(the Order). The members of the Order are perturbed. Says 
the Buddha: 

“ Bhikkhos, if others should speak dispraise of me. or against the 
Doctrine, or against the Or^. you should not oo that account 
either bw malke, or sofler beait^buraing, or feel ill-will. If 
you. on that account, should be angry and displeased, that would 
be a stumbling-block for you. If. when others qxak against os. 
you feel angry at that, and displeased, would you then be able to 
judge how far that speech of thein is well said or ill ? " 

** That would not be so, Sir 

” Bat when outsiders speak in dispraise of me ... the Doctrine 
... the Order, jrou should unravel what is not the fact and point 
it out as not the fact, saying: ' For this or that reason this is not 
the fact, that is not so, su^ a thing is not fourtd among us. is 
not in us ’. 

■' But also. Bhikkhus, if ontaden should speak in praise of me .. . 
the Doctrine . . . tlu Order, you should not on that account be 
hlled with pleasure or gladness, or be lifted up in heart. Were you 
to be so, that also w^d be a stumblin^block for you. When 
outsiders speak in praise of me . . . the Doctrine ... the Order, 
you should acknowledge what is the to be tbe ftct, saying 
‘ For this or that reason this is the fact that is so. such a thing is 
found among us is in us I 

Brahmajhla Sutta, 

D.I.a and 3. 

The yean spent in “ looking within himself" had certainly 
borne fruit in his psychological insight, and taught him the 
most constructive way in which man should deal with man: 
like the ideal judge, unbiased towards either party as the 
evidence accumulates, dispassionate, deariy perceiving tbe truth, 
without fear or favour, be should form a correct judgment ; 
and then, reasonableness not argumentativeness, patient con¬ 
sideration not insistent dc^matism. 

The Buddha’s manners were probably the model of good 
manners for all time. When the Master lay dying, Subbadda 
the Wanderer, approached Ananda, earnestly desiring to speak 
with the Buddha in order to have a doubt dissipated. Ananda 
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said; "The Exalted One is weary; do not tronble him!*’ 
Bat the Lord of Compassion overheard him, and desired that 
Subhadda should have access to him, for he received whosoever 
came to him. Subhadda was the last disciple to be converted. 
All the dialogues bear witness to the ex^ange of courtesies 
between the Buddha and his visitors. The usual form runs thus . 

" And when they (the visitors) had come there (where the Buddha 
was, usually; sometimes Buddha went to them) they ex- 
cbuiged with the Exalted One the greetings and com^ments of 
politeness and courtesy, and sat down beside him." 

When the conversation is over, the visitors rise, and keeping 
the Buddba on their right hand side, they depart. Whenever 
the Buddha receives an invitation to dine (the morning meal 
always, (or the Buddha took no other meal), he always gives his 
consent unless prevented by a previous engagement. After 
dining, he " gladdens the hearts of his hosts with religious 
discourse 

Always dignified and courteous, he dealt with conceit or dis> 
courtesy on the part of his visitor with complete candour, 
sparing no detail in revealing the truth of his conduct to him. 

with such perfect equanimity, devoid of anger and ill-will, 
that be healed his visitor’s malady. One day, Pokkharasldi 
the brkhman sends his disciple Ambattha, also a brihman, 
to visit the Buddha and find out whether be was all that he was 
reputed to be. Ambaftha goes, accompanied by other br&hmans. 
The Buddha hims^ opens the door. The br&hmans accom¬ 
panying Ambatfha exchange the greetings and compliments of 
politeness and courtesy with the Blessed One, but Amba^fha 
himself displays unusual rudeness. Then follows a long conver¬ 
sation in whi^ the Buddha holds up a mirror to Ambattha's 
conduct, and points out the vanity of pride of birth as a br&hman, 
summed up in these words: 

" In the supreme perfection of knowledge and righteousness, 
Ambafths, there is no reference to the question either of birth, 
or of lineage, or of the pride which says: ‘ You are as worthy as 
Ior, ‘ You are not as worthy as I *. It is where the talk is of 
mirrying or giving in marriage, that reference is made to such 
♦hing g as that. For whosoever, Ambattha. are in bondage to the 

F 
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notions of bfrth or of Itnea^, or to the pride of sode] position, or 
of connection by muria^, they are far from the npreme peifeo' 
tion oi knowled^ and ri^teouaneaa. It ii only by ^ving got rid 
of all such bondage that one can realize for hiinaeli that supreme 
perfection of knoidedge and righteousneM." 

*' But what, Ootama, is that conduct, and udrat that wisdom ? 

Ambattha Sotta, 

D.I.99 and 100. 

And the Buddha expounds to hint exactly as he expounds to 
the courteous and well-behaved ones. 

Ambattha reports everything to Pokkharasidi on bis return. 
Pokkharasidi calls on the Buddha and apologizes for Ambattba* 
The Buddha sa 3 rs: "Let him (Ambattha) be quite happy". 
Then Pokkharas&di invites the Buddha to dinner next day; 
and after dinner, sits on a low stool beside him ; and then: 

" The Blessed One gave a disoourse which was a graduated talk ; 
that is to say, he spake to him of generosity, of right conduct, of 
heaven, of the don^, the vanity, and the defilement of huts, of 
the advantiges of renunciation. And when the Blessed One saw 
that Pokkhansidi the br&hman bad become prepared, softened, 
unprejudked, upraised, and bebeving in heart. tbM be proclaimed 
the d^trlne the Buddhu alone have won; that is to say the 
doctrine of sorrow, of its origin, of its oessatimi, and of the Path, 
And just as a dean doth from which all stain has been washed 
away will readily take the dye. even so did Pokkharasidi the 
brthnun obtain, even while sit^g there, the pure tod spotless 
vision of Dfaanuna. and be knew ' Whatsoever is liable to uixristng, 
all that»liable to stopping'". 

Ambattha SutU. 

D.I.izo. 

And PokkharasSdi the brfihman became his disdple. 

The Buddha had no use for any of the brfihman rituals and 
Uood sacrifices, as the Sutta shows. To him. 

living the holy life was the supreme ritual and sacrifice. In the 
course of the exposition to Kfitadanta the brfihotao, when the 
Buddha observes that KQtadanta has " become prepared, 
softened, unprejudiced, upraised and believing in h»rt", he 
imparts the supreme teaching: sorrow; its origin; its cessation; 
and the Path. The Buddha's patience and considerateness, his 
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unsentunental love, a love which had attained absoluteness 
because he was free of any posstbility of any reaction of anger. 
ill'Will or malice, his skill as an educator, his unfathomable 
understanding of man. and his spotless personal parity need no 
exposition or panegyric. He who can see the sun in the clear 
sky needs no discourse on glorious light. 

The Buddha's attitude to fantastic metaphysical speculations 
is an eloquent criticism of the intellectual chaos smothering 
true philosophy in his day. The people of India have always 
had a leaning towards philosophizing; but not many had a 
love for the discipline of {^osophy. The Upanishads, and the 
worthy thought of India, was the creation of the few. and the 
treasured wisdom of a slightly larger circle of sound students. 
Just as there are few musical geniuses, but innumerable sensa- 
titiUatois who cannot help lifting fragments from works of 
genius and rehashing them as popularly worshipped cacophony, 
so, too, in connection with philosophers and pMlosopbists I 

Wrangling disputations were undermining moral order. 
Absurd theories, rituals and sacrifices, spiritual authoritarianism, 
and the disabilities due to an iron bound social system (though 
its good points must not be forgotten), led to widespread misery. 
Truth was being loaded in chains and the Spirit of Religion 
was fading into a dark shade. So the Buddha, concerned with 
a true philosophy of life, was averse from mere metaphysics. 
For the mass of men, the knovrable lies within the purview of 
reason—the reason, be it noted, possessed by him u4to lives 
a pure life with senses undtf control. The philosi^by of life 
must emerge out of the knowable. Provided its roots are 
sound, it can be made as lofty and as idealistic as lies within 
the power of the sense-controlled man of reason. This bears 
fruit in the practice of a pure and noble ethic. The self becomes 
the living example of selMess-neas. 

Beyond, lies the unknown. In those rare instances where a 
man is ready to transcend dualistic intellect and bridge the 
gulf between the known and the unknown, he may, and will, 
do so. and realize the All-Truth by oonsdous at-one-ment. 
The Mystery is never '* known “ by him, but it is experienced. 
And he is unable to " tell “ another that experience, because 
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the experience is fonnless, nameless, timeless and beyond 
cognizing consctousoess but within convinced awareness. This 
onanalyzable character of the Mystery is experienced by many, 
tboogh it is not suffictently treasured because nun knows not 
how to treasure it If and when he does, he knows udiat 
Religion means. And be will also know, as the Buddha did, 
that whatever metaphysics obfuscates the mind is to be dis¬ 
carded. for it shuts the door of the mind and cuts off the light of 
Religion. 

Now the Buddha had penetrated the Mystery. He had 
experienced Nirv&Da, and be lived in Nirvlpa, that highest 
state of sublime peace, the uooriginated, the deathless, until 
the day he passed away forty-five years after his attainment. 
That he lived the life and tanght the Doctrine for nearly half 
a century, unwaveringly, he with his moral perfection and 
possessed of his giant intellect, is meaningful. Moreover, since 
he himself gave convincing bints that be did understand what 
was beyond ordinary comprehension, it is of no little significance 
that he held the attitude be did to that intellectual debauchery 
practised behind the name-plate of metaphysics. 

In the Brahmajila Sutta. after enumerating the ’* minor 
details of mere morality," he says : 

" There ate, bhikkhus, things profound, difficult to realize, hard 
to uodentiuKl. txanauillisiog, sweet, not to be gmped by mere logic, 
subtle, comprehensible by the seise. These things the Tathlgata, 
having himself realised them by his own super-knowing, hath set 
forth; and it is of them that thQ'. who would rightly praise the 
Tatbi^ta in accordance with the troth, should speak ". 

D.I.M. 

Here the Buddha assures the brethren that there are those 
things which be himself has realized, by his own super-knowing, 
and set forth. 

Theit he deals with the metaphysicians: 

There are recluses and brihmatts, 0 Bhikkhus, svbo reconstruct 
the ultimate beginnings of things, whose speodations are oon- 
oented vrith the ultimate post, a^ who on eighteen grounds put 
forward various asaertions regarding it And about srhat, with 
reference to what, do these go^ sirs do so ? 

D. 1 . 12 , 13 , 
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The ^oaps he deals with are the Etcmalists, the Semi- 
Etemalists, the Exteaskmists, the Eel-Wrigglers (or Equivo* 
catOTS), the Fortuitous Originists; the After-Deathers or those 
who maintained that after death the Soul is (a) conscious, 
{b) unconscious, (c) both conscious and unconscious, (i) neither 
conscious nor unconscious ; the Annihilationists, and the Happy- 
Lifers (through free sense indulgence). 

First, the Buddha states the theory. For example: 

" There are. Bhikkhus, some recluses and brUunans who are 
Etcmalists, and who on four grounds prodaim that both the 
self and the world are etemat.” 

D.I.X3. 

He then proceeds to say how the theory arose; and the form 
of presentation is such that the theory stands self-condemned. 
Occasionsdly, he utters strictures on those who originally pro¬ 
pounded the theory. 

"... some rechae or brihman is addicted to logic and reasoning- 
He gives utterance to the following conclusions of his own, beaten 
out by his argumentations and ba^ oo hk sophistry ..." 

0.1.23. 

" In this case. Bhikkhus. some recluse or br&hman is dull, stupid. 
And it is by reason of his dullness, his stupidity, that whm a 
question on this or that is put to him, be resorts to equivocation, 
to wriggling like an cel—* If you ask me whether there is another 
world,—well, if I thought there were, I would say so. Bat I 
don't say M. And I d<m't think it is thus or thus. And I don't 
think it is otherwise. And I don't deny it And I don't say 
there neitber is, nor is not, another world ’. Thus does be equi¬ 
vocate, and in like manner about (aD other questions) 

0.1.27. 

According to the Buddha’s presentation, these theories spring 
up in the minds of men who think hard and then suddenly 
" get an idea " ; and they are so seized by the idea, so enamoured 
of it, that they are convinced this m\ist be the truth. The 
Buddha did cot approve of ' a bee in a bonnetAfter pre¬ 
senting each theory, be says: 

" Now of these, Bhikkhus. the Tath&gata knows that these specula- 
tions thus arrived at, thus insisted 00, will have such and such a 
result, such and sxicb an effect on the future condition of those who 
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tnist in them. Tlut does be know, and he knows also other things 
far beyond {far better than those specolatiom ); and having that 
knowledge be it not pufied up, and being thus not puff^ op. 
peace it known to him of himself: and having known as they really 
are the arising and setting of fedings, their satisfaction and peril, 
and the escape from tha, the Tathigata, Bbiklchus, is freed 
without subs^te (remaining for rebirth). 

“ (But). Bhikkhos, there are those things profound, difficalt to 
realize, hard to understand, tranquilhsing, sweet, not to be gra^)ed 
by mere logk, subtle, comprehe:^ble by the wise. These things 
the Tathigata, having himself realized them by his own super- 
knowing bath set forth, and it is of them that they, who would 
rightly praise the Tathigata in accordance with the truth, should 
SMak." 

D. 1 . 12 . 

Finally, he lists the different groups of thinkers categorically, 
and sums up thus: 

" That opinion of theirs is based only on the personal feelings, on 
the worry and writhing consequent thenon, of those venerable 
recluses and brihmans who kn^ not. neither perceive, and are 
subject to all kbds of craving. 

TImm opinions are therefore baaed upon contact (through the 
senses). That they should experience those sensations without 
such contact, such a thing could not be. 

They, all of them, receive those sensations through continual 
contact in the spheres of touch. To them on account of the sensa¬ 
tions arises ermving, on account of the craving arises the fuel (that 
is, the necessary condition, or the basis of future lives,) from the 
fuel results becoming, from the tendency to become arises rebirth, 
and from rebirth comes death and grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow 
and despair. It is, 0 Bhikkhus, when a Bhikkhu onderatands, as 
they re^y are, the origin and the end, the attraction, the danger 
and the escape from six realms of contact,* that be gets to 
know 'nhit is above, beyorsd them alL 

For whosoever. Bhikkhus, whether recluses or brihmans, are 
thus reoonstructors of the past or arrangers of the future, or who 
are both, whose speculations are concerned with both, who put 
forward various propositions with regard to the past and to the 
future, they, aQ oi them, are entrapp^ in the net of these sixty- 
two modes: this way and that th^ may flounder, but they are 
included in it, caught in It 

* Tb* rtatntt ot tbe ive mom tad oi tb* mind. 
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Joft, Bhikkhu*. u when a slcUfal ftibermAn or fisher-Ud shoold 
dr*( a tiny poo) of water with a fine'metbod net he might fairiy 
thinie: ' Whatever fish of sue may be in this pMtd, every one will 
be in this net; floonder about as they nuy, they will be included 
in it, and caught ‘—just so it is with these speculators about the 
past and the future, in this net, flounder as they may, they are 
included and caught. 

The outward form, Bhikkhus, of him who has won the truth (the 
Tathigata), stands before you, but that which binds it to rebirth 
is cut in twain. So long as his body shall last, so long will gods and 
men behold him. On the dissolution of the body, beyond the end 
of his life, neither gods nor men shall see him. 

Just, Bhikkhus, as when the stalk of a bunch of mangoes has been 
cut, all the mangoes that were banging on that stalk go with it, 
just so, Bhikkhus. though the outw^ form of him wto has won 
the truth . . . neither g^ nor men shall see him. 

0.1,40-46. 

Such speculations are thus the mental writhings of the slaves 
of craving. But he who understands the origin and end, the 
attraction and danger, and the escape from the six realms of 
contact, he is the one who gets to know what is above and 
beyond them all. 

There were ten questions, dubbod the Ten Indeterminates. 
which the Buddha refused to discuss; 

1,2. Whether the world is eternal or not. 

3, 4. Whether the world is infinite or not. 

3, 6. Whether the jlva^ is the same as or distinct from the body. 

7-Z0. \Vhether a man who has attained to the truth, 
a Tathigata. exists or not after death, 
or both exisU and not exists, 
or neither exists nor not exists. 

In the Ud&na (VI.4), the lovely story of the elephant is put 
in the Buddha's mouth. Various non-Buddhist teachers were 
expressing strong opinions on the Indeterminates. They came 
to blows! Then Gotama tells a story how once upon a time 
when a similar riot took place, the king had the blind men of 
the place, leather with an elephant, brought in. The king 


* Lito-prlBCipl*. 
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asked each of them to touch the elephant, and describe it. He 
who felt the head called it a water-pot, the ear a winnowing 
basket, the tusk a ploughshare, the body a granary, the leg a 
;allar, the back a mortar, the tail a pestle and the bristles a 
broom. Each one was convinced of ^ own rightness. They 
came to Mows I The Buddhist moral is: 

O bow they cling and wrangle, some who claim 
of brthman a^ recluse the hoooored name i 

For. qaanelliog. each to his view they cling. 

Such folk see only one side of a thing. 

And in many a dialogue (see Majjhima Nik&ya, I. 486, for 
instance) it is pointed out that the Ten Indeterminates are 
" the jungle, the desert, the pupp>et show, the writhing, the 
entanglement of speculation—accompanied by sorrow, by 
wrangling, by resentment, by the fever (of excitement); they 
conduce nether to turning away, nor to dispassion, nor to 
cessation (of craving), nor to peace, nor to super-knowledge, 
nor to awakening, nor to Nirvfi]>a." 

So the Buddha discouraged all speculations on first origins or 
ultimates. No one, except the liberated num, could come to 
know the truth about what was above and beyond the realm of 
the five senses and the mind. He himself knew this truth by 
his own super-knowledge. But if any man questioned him on 
these subjects, as did Vacchagotta and MUunkyftputta, he 
either maintained silence, or made it clear that such questions 
should not be asked. Some of his disciples, having themselves 
attained Arahantship, knew. Like their Master, they main¬ 
tained silence, knowing that their super-knowledge could not 
be put into words. 

is no Heaven, regarded as an eternal resting place for 
the good, nor any personal God in the Buddha's teaching. But, 

*’ There it, 0 Bhikkhus, that plarw of consdousnees (iyatana) where 
there fe neither extension (pethav!) nor cohesion (ftpo) nor heat 
(tejo) nor motion (viyo), nor the plane of infinite Ikiia, nor of 
in^te consciousness (viftUoa), nor of no-thing-ness, nor of neither 
perception nor rwn-perception. nor this world nor a n ot h e r world 
iM>r both ikor moon-and-sun. In that plane, Bhikkhus, I say there 
is no coming, no going, no standing still, no deceasing, no arising 
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{in rebirth). It U not grounded (on anything), it rolk not on (in 
sartis&ra), it is without objects (ol sense or mind). It » itself the 
end of in. 

Udina, vni.x. 

Side by side with this must be considered what are called the 
Eight Deliverances, attained through meditation: 

1. Having one's self external form, one sees (these) forms. 

2. Unaware of one's own extematform. one sees forms external to 

oneself. 

3. " Lovely "—with this thought one becomes intent. 

4. Passing wholly bymd perception of form, all perceptions of 

sense-reaction dying away, heedless of all perceptions of the 
manifold, think^ of iJelfa as inAnite, one enters into and 
abides in the spbm of Ikiia as infinite. 

5. Passing whoDy beyond ftkiia regarded as infinite, thinking of 

viAAioa as infinite, one enters Into and abides in the sphere 
of consciousness regarded as infinite. 

6 . Passing wholly bejmd consciousness regarded as infinite, think¬ 

ing of there being no-thing whatever, one enters into and abides 
in the sphere of no-thing-ness. 

7. Pusing wholly beyond the sphere of no-thing-ness, one enters 

into and abides in the sphere of neither-perceptkm-nor-non- 
perception. 

8. Passing wholly beyond neither-perception-nor-non-perception. 

one enters into and abides in a state of suspended perception 
and feeling. 

And then the Buddha adds: 

" When a Bhikkhu enters upon these eight deliverances in forward 
order and in reverse order, and in forward-reverse order, and also 
enters upon (them) and emerges from (them) where be likes, when 
he likes and for as long as he likes, and by the destruction of the 
fisavas (cankers, of sensuality, becoming, speculative views and 
ignorance), he, having enter^ upon, dwells in that freedom of 
mind and freedom through wisdom which are without the cankers 
and which be by himself, here in this present worid has come to 
know and realise,—then such a Bhikkhu. Ananda, is called' Freed- 
in-both-ways '. And Ananda, any other Freedom-in-both-ways 
higher and loftier than this Freed^-in-both-ways there is not." 

Mahfi Ktdfina Sutta, D.II.TO.yx 
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The states of entering into and abiding in no-thing-ness, in 
netther-conqpusnea»>nor>UDCon8dousness and in suspended per¬ 
ception and feeling, are very difficult, if not impossible to con* 
ceive. It is not unnatural, therefore, that even eminent scholars 
have interpreted them to mean vacuity, or the nothingness 
^ch is annihilation, whilst others have dismissed them as 
nonsense. But judgement, without sufficient grounds for judge¬ 
ment, should be suspended, or at least cautiously pronounced, 
with appropriate reservations. Only those who have long 
practised, aiKl successfully practised, the yoga or Buddhist or 
any similar system of meditation, are in a position to speak 
with authority. Taking into account that part of the Buddha’s 
observations, logic, sound judgement and insist which is 
obvious to all, the likelihood is that be understood what he 
was talking about on these deep questions, and it is improbable 
that he would have been guilty committing himself to nonsense. 

The practice of meditation develops, among other things, 
the power so to amcentrate on any particular image (of an 
objert) or on any particular idea, that nothing else can intrude 
into the field of awareness. When such concentration attains 
a peak, that residue of awareness of one's self, the perceiving 
subject, becomes so small, that it is practically lost in the aware¬ 
ness of the object or the idea on >riuch attention is focused. 
This is different from the not uncommon experience of being so 
enthralled by an event which one observes, or in which one 
participates, that one becomes quite obliviotu of oneself, sinpe 
the attractiveness, or fascination, or extremity of horror of the 
event makes a deliberate act of concentration unnecessary. 
Moreover, such an experience is not an act of mental concen¬ 
tration on a single idea, but is an un-selfconsdous participation 
in a series of sensations and ideas. 

In the state of deliberate concentration, the mind becomes 
aware of the inner nature of that upon which it concentrates. 
It is not necessarily an analytical awareness. It is often a 
" feeling " awareness. All men can bold an idea—a string of 
words. But the conscious content or " body ” in each man's 
mind will be different from that in every othiu' mind. Concen¬ 
tration strengthens or intensifies this content, while refiectiou 
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enriches it, Concentration and reflection are different aspects 
of meditation. 

The claim made that the can make himself as minute 
or as large as he likes, can raise himself and fly through space, 
can go to the moon or sun, visit the demons in hell or converse 
with the angels in heaven, is best regarded as a meaningful 
fantasy, and is not to be taken literally and objectively. The 
meaning it hides is that by the discipline of meditation certain 
latent faculties of the mind can be developed, certain fields of 
awareness can be opened up to the practisant, the yogi. The 
question should be viewed as one lor scientific research, and 
not as (me for superstitious belief in the supernatural, or as 
the butt of jibes by the thoughtless. 

Now the deliverances set forth by the Buddha consist partly 
in being in the infinity of consciousness or in suspended per¬ 
ception and feeling, and partly in developing the power to 
the mind function as required. The Buddha had good reasons 
for suggesting his particular technique. Up to the eighth 
deliverance leads in the direction of abstraction ; down to the 
first in that of concretion. The former leads into the subjective 
world, the latter into the objective. And the Buddha tells 
Ananda that when a bhikkhu can go in one direction, and in 
the reverse, and also in forward-reverse order, and has 
achieved emancipation of heart and mind by rooting out the 
cankers, then he is ' Fireed-in-both-waysthan which there 
is no higher freedom. Whether he views the world subjectively 
or objectively, he will be equally free. 

This training of the mind will enable one the better to under¬ 
stand the fragment quoted from the Udina, which the Buddha 
calls “ the end of Ill Like Yfijilavalkya's ” it is not this, 
it is not that is this particular statement about Nirv&i^a. Its 
special significance is that the term Nirvfiqa signifies something 
very different from ordinary mental comprehension. Everyday 
life does not usually train the mind to grasp unusual conditions, 
or the un-conditioned. The eight deliverances are the Buddha's 
own suggested mental discipline for preparing for Nirvikt^• 

The discipline of the eight deliverances gives fre^om-io- 
both-ways bere-now whilst alive, as a prepanition for Nirvfi^ 
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hcre-now whilst alive, and not in any hereafter. In the Brahmaj&la 
Sutta quoted above, the Buddha ends the great discourse by 
saying that after the death of his body, sit>ce he had attained 
the truth and destroyed the possibility of rebirth, neither gods 
nor men would ever see him again : there could never again be 
another aggregate of mental and material elements which would 
constitute another "him”. 

If the more abstract-sounding deliverances appear to mean 
nothing, consider bow difficult it is, sometimes impossible, to 
understand the meaning of the more abstruse concepts of the 
modem physicist. Consider also the attitude of the physicist 
who says: " Study the subject; come and sec for yourself." 
A just attitude. Furthermore, he does not say: " this is the 
absolute truth and there is no other." So, too, the Buddha 
says: " This I have found to be true. But do you, sir, come 
and see for yourself." 

Now the Upanishads speak of four states of consciousness: 
the waking state: the dream sUte ; the deep sleep sUte, in 
which one's consciousness is in its real home, the Brahma-world, 
unremembered on awakening again: and a fourth state, the 
Tuifya. This fourth state, attainable in waking consciousness, 
is over and above all the other states. In the Hkudhkya 
Upanisbad, the third or deep sleep state is described as 

5. " unified, just a cognition-mas, rtwwitting of bliss. 

aijoyitig bliss, whose mouth is thought, the cognitiooal." 

and, 

II. " He, verily, indeed, erects this whole world, and 
be becoiM its inunerging—he who knows this." 

The fourth, or Turfya state is thus described: 

6. " This is the lord of all, this is the all-knowing. 

This is the oontroUer. This is the source 
of all. for this is the origin and end of beings. 

7. " Not inwardly cognitive, not outwardly cognitive. 

not both-wise cognitive, not a cognition-mass, 
not cognitive, not non-cogzutive, unseen, with 
which there can be no duling, ungraspahle, having 
no distinctive mark, non-thinkable, that cannot be 
desigosted, the essence of the assurance of which is 
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the sUte of being one with the Self, the cesation 
of devdopment, tranquil, benign, without a aecond— 

{tuch) they think is the fourth (state). He is 
the Sdf (Atman). He shouJd be (Uscemed." 

In the Maitri Upanisfaad, the Tuifya state is described as 

*' That which is non-thought, (yet) which stands 
in the midst of thought. 

The unthinkable, supreme mystery >— 

Thereon let one concentrate bis thought." 

VI,19. 

The Upanishadic thinkers and the Boddha equally refer, then, 
to this indescribable, intense, blissful awarenes which is beyond 
ordinary, analytical consciousness. It is unwise to regard these 
as vague, unreal abstractions, because they cannot be reached 
by ordinary thought, however penetrating. It nuy, indeed, be 
true to say that they are definitely rooted in the concrete real 
of everyday experience. The snowclad giants of the Himilayas 
hold their heads so high that they sometimes to be s^- 
poised in space. Yet they are undeniably rooted in the solid 
soil of every^lay Asia ! 

The Upanishads presented Atman; the Boddha, Nirvi^. 
The Upanishads made an absolutist approach; the Buddha, 
dynamic. The Upanishads, intuitive; the Buddha, psycho¬ 
logical ; and common to both Upanishadic sage and the Buddha 
was the stue development and spiritual attainment bom of 
steady disdi^e. ^^ilst the Buddha resolutely set his face 
against foolish speculation, he just as resolutely presented the 
Transcendent where necessary, even as the Upanishads did. 

Lastly, in this connection, ^e four Jh&nas, or states of Rapture 
reached in meditation, must be considered. After the "fourfold 
setting up of mindfulness ", aloof from sensual appetites, aloof 
from evil ideas, a Bhikkhu eaters into and abides in 

The First Jhina, wherein there is cogitation and daliberatioa bora 
of solitu^ ... and wherein he is full of joy and ease. Suppress- 
iag cogitation and delibuatioa, he enters into and abides in 
The Second Jhina, vdiich is self-evoked, bom of concentration, 
full of joy and ease, the mind calm and sure, dweUing-on-high. 
l>isenchanted with joy. be enters into and abides in 
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The Third JUot, calmlj’ oostempUtiTe. mindful and self-pea- 
seMed, and feeb ease in hit body. Puttinf aside both ease and 
malaise, and by the passing away of happiness and melancholy, 
be enters into and abides in 

The Fourth Jhftna, in which there is the rapture of utter purity 
of mindfulness and equanimity, and wherein is felt neiUMT ease 
nor in. 

Uahi SatipatfhSna Sutta (abbreviated), 

D.n.313. 

A aerise of ease in the body, joy and calm in mind, are common 
factors in the first three Jb&nas^—a point of no little interest to 
those who observe the correlation of ii>ental states and bodily 
ease or disease. In the fourth Jhina there is only rapture. The 
Buddha's description is not ecstatic. The words are simple, un¬ 
exciting, like a calm stream Sowing placidly through a peaceful 
plain. Butdiveintothestream, and see if bottomcan be touched. 

In bis own quiet way, the Buddha gives unqualified assurance 
of joy and happiness as a permanent state^ associated with 
attainment, and also with living the life of the Bhikkbu: 

" Being one who has gone forth thus (into the Order of Bhikkhus), 
he dwells restrained by the restraint of the P&timokkha (rules); 
he is endowed with right conduct and pasturage (or, the right 
places to go for alms, etc.); he beboUa peril in the slightest 
faults; ondtftaking them, be trains himself in therulesof trailing; 
be is poaaeaaed of (right) action of body and of speech ; through 
yViil. his way of living is utterly pure ; be is endowed with moi^ 
habit; guarded are the doon of the sense organs ; possessed of 
imiKlfulness and dear consdousneas,* be is of good chw. 

. . . endowed with the ariyan control of the sense organs, he ex¬ 
periences an inner, uitsuUi^ (by the defilements) bappiiwsa . ■ . 

To the Bhikkbu in whom the five Hindraaces have bew put away, 
realiaing that himself, joy is bora; rapture is born in him who is 
joyful: the body of him whose mind is rapturous is impassible; 
with the body impassible he experiences happines: the mind of 
him who is happy is concentrate.” 

Simafifla Phala Sutta, 

D1 63. 70. 73- 

■ CL Atrnabodas Upaaiiheid: JoitHiaawealtbyMnoatlMdwir* tor poverty 
does sot arfN. m is Ms who am uniaansd ia Brahim bliss, the dsair* for saima) 
iM^incM annot site ... Jast as an owl aees dartesesa oaty in tba san. so a fool 
sens ooiy dsrkasss in tte salf-shisiof Sanmas Btua. 

' 01 whatever bs b dolag, saytag or Atavmy at saoh and every mMaeat. 
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" Now it nuy well be. Pott^pida, that you may think ; * UentaJ 
objects that have stains will be put away, paiifyioE objects 
will grow much, and entering in. he will aUde m^e completeness 
and maturity of wisdom, which he by hicoself, here in thii^ present 
world has come to know and realise—but the ahiAmg is sad.’ 
But this is not to be understood in this way, Potthapdda. When 
such oonditiona are fulfilled, then there wul be joy and rapture 
and peace, and continued mindfulness and clear consewosnets— 
and the abiding is happy." 

Potthapftda Sutta, D.I.196. 

In the ascent from living the good life to the peak of attain* 
ment, the aspirant makes the grades, here in this life, from 
and peace to the indescribable sublimity of Nirv&pa. 

There is another fragment which says: 

BhJkkhus, there is a not-bora, a not-become, a not-made, a not* 
compounded. 

Bbikkbus, if that unborn, not-become, not-made, not-compouoded 
were not, there would be apparent no escape horn this hem that is 
bore, be«me, made, compounded. 

But since, Bbikkhus, there is an unborn .. . therefore the escape 
from this here that is born ... is apparent. 

Udina, VIU.3. 

and an apothegm: 

Cut through the stream (cd saihsira), be energetic, drive away 
sensual pleuures, O brUunan. Knowing the ^truetion of the 
elements of existence (saihkhfiril), thou art a knower of the Un¬ 
created. O brihman. 

Dhanunapftda, 383. 

Such statements recall the Brahman of the Upanisbads. It 
sorely is untenable that the Buddha was unacquainted with, 
indeed was not deeply versed in Upanishadic thought. Sid- 
dhatlha Gotama learned the lore of his day. Then came the 
dedsioo to find ont the origin and cure for sufiering. West of 
Kapilavastu lay Kurukshetra; paftefila to the south; Videha, 
immortal Ismd of Janaka and Yftjfiavalkya to the southeast; 
and farthest of all, also south-eastwards, lay R&jagriha, the 
capital of Magadha. SiddhatthabadnocartorushtoRfijagriha. 
Nor his horse. Nor even an ass. He walked. Through woods 
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and forests he walked seeking hermits and brihman teachers. 
He bore no letter of introduction to Al&ra and Uddaka, no 
appointment which he would have to keep punctually. So he 
have taken a long time, traversing the two hundred and 
fifty miles or so, if measured in a straight line, between Kapila* 
vastu and R&jagriha. And his path lay through Videha. 

Brahman and Atman, mouthed by minor prophets and 
pseudo-sages, had degenerated, for many, into the manikin soul 
of popular belief. The manikin had become the everlasting, 
transmigrating soul, the special property of the bundle of 
aggregates called a man. safely locked up in its cardiac house. 
Each man’s little Itman had supplanted the Atman. Here was 
something, felt Gotama, which must be remedied. 

On the other band, it is also possible that he met sages who 
really knew the Upanishadic doctrine. But Gotama was in 
sear^ of the origin of Ill, and of the way to end it. His goal 
was the deathless (amata), the Immortal. He discovered that 
the extravagances of self-mortification led him nowhere except 
towards the grave. By the time he realised the Truth and 
attained Nirv&i>a, be had discovered that only at the end of 
complete self-discipline was man capable of maintaining Nirvfipic 
consciousness permanently. It was the permanent end of Ill 
which he sought, the permanent abiding in KirvSp*- 

So for the Buddha—and be realised this was true for all 
mankind—that particular self-discipline whidi he taught was 
the indiq>ensabte foundation, and ^e doctrinal concepts of an 
Absolute or a First Cause could well be left alone. It happened, 
as indeed it was not possible for it not to happen, that at least 
once he did make a pronouncement that there is an unborn, 
unoriginated, unconditioned and unformed, thotigh the state¬ 
ment is not of special practical importance where the daily 
religious life is concerned. 

• • • 

Certain threads of teaching £rom various religions may now 
be drawn together. 

In the fourfold setting up of mindfulness,* all feelings, re- 

« Sm below, pp. »s6. 
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Actions and behaviour pass under review. One's own specific 
resentments, repressions, prevarications, ialsehoods, (ears and 
aversions, together with the caitses which gave rise to them, are 
calmly and fully examined, without censure or praise, like a 
judge who impartially considers all the evidence produced by 
each side in the case. 

This quiet, dispassionate self-observation acts psycho-thera- 
peutically. ^\'he^ the process has progressed far enough, the 
mind becomes more tranquil and the body more relaxed. Next, 
through the cogitation and deliberation beginning with the first 
Jb&na, the realization of truths becomes intenser, the under¬ 
standing of their significance and application becomes deeper, 
and the relationship of one truth with another clearer. From 
experience of such meditation, one knows that when some truth 
re^y goes home and there is a vivid enlightenment, the whole 
body noticeably relaxes, breathing becomes deeper and calmer, 
and. as the Buddha says, one experiences greater ease physically. 
Muscular co-ordination and control over bodily movement 
increases, and there is an improvement in one’s general health. 
Finally, in the fourth Jh&na, not only malaise, but also ease is 
transcended. 

Again, cogitation and deliberation pass on to concentration, 
to contemplation, and finally to the rapture of utter purity of 
mindfulness, wherein is neither ease nor ill. 

The fourfold mindfulness, the aloofness from sensual appetites 
and evil ideas, and the four Jhtnas have some correspondence 
to the methods of Yoga. In the S&ndilys Upanishad, S&pdilys 
says to Atharvan: 

" Please tell me about the eight adgas (perts) of Yoga, which is 
the means of attaining Atman." 

Atharvan says: 

" The eight are yama, niyama, ftsana, prtnftyftma, pcatyihira, 
dbKrani, dhyftna and sam&dhi." 

Yama consists in harmlessness, truthfulness, non-covetousness, 
landliness, etc. Niyama consists in austerity, contentment, 
charity, study, faith, etc. Asana and pri^ij^ma consist of 
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bodily postures aod breath control for the purpose of estaUish- 
ing physical health, and also as part of the preparation for 
efiective meditation. 

Praty&hira is the withdrawal from attachment to the objects 
of sense. Dh&rapft, dhjr&na^ and sam&dhi are the stages of 
meditation proper leading to union with Atman or Brahman. 

When fre^ from the sense functioiu and impressions, speech 
and discursive thought both cease. In this silence* the mind 
"perisbes", or ''mindlessness" is attained, as stated in the 
Adhyfttma and other Upanishads. The Maith, VI. 34, says: 

By nuking mind all motionless. 

From sloth and from distraction freed. 

When unto mindkasoeas one comes, 

Then that is the suprenn estate. 

Mindlessness is the state in which—and also before achieving 
this state, when experiencing a temporary illumination—with 
heightened coosdousneaa, one consciously realizes, not merely 
logically infers, what the Boddha called the fotirth deliverance, 
the infinity of ftkiia, that is. the one-ness of the eternal " that- 
wbicb-is " in terms of its all-pervasive, fundamental "material", 
and then in terms of the infinity of consdousnesa, or all-pervasive 
root-mind. Next comes the realm of the No-thing, not to 
be regarded as that out of wbidi the emergence of any mani¬ 
festation is impossible, but rather. ix>deed, as that out of which 
all manifestation does emerge. 

The culminating stage, which is possible only after attaining 
the true silence, and which is called samidhi. is represented in 
the Buddha’s eighth deliverance. Here, the Upanishadic sages 
declared, was the union of Pratyg&tman with Param&tman,* 
which represents the Yogi's realization of Brahman. This, too, 
is the Buddha's supreme Nirvfipa, here-now whilst alive in this 
world. 

In this state the round of births and deaths, sams&ra, is utterly 
done away with. Never again another " rebirth", another 

* In tbt Mnltnys Uptninlud. Adhylyn IL •bttnetanf tka slad froo the 

of MOM ii enBed dhyta*. 

*Sm tko, abov*. p, 

* In Quittinn tMcMif ‘T tad my PatlMr nr« oso"—John, X. 30. 
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uprising snd passing away. Avidyi, '* ignorance", is utterly 
transformed into Vidy&. "knowledge", and the triumph over 
U&ra, the Tempter, the Evil One who is Lord of Dttth. is 
complete. 

Here may be seen the truly significant meaning of the " round 
of births and deaths ", of the Lord of Death, and of certain 
other teachings. 

The Maitri Upanishad, VI. 34, says: 

SaihsiLra is just one’s own thought; 

With effort one should cleanse it then. 

And the next two lines: 

What b one's thou^t, that oxw becomes: 

This is the eternal mystery. 

are echoed in the Dhammapada, 1 . x and 2: 

AU our tendencies of character are the ofbpring of mind, dominated 
by and made up of mind. If a man speaks or acts with a 
sullied mind, then suffering follows him, even as the wheel of the 
wagon follows the hoof of the bullock. 

... If a man speaks or acts with an unsullied mind, then happiness 
follows him ever, just as his shadow. 

Again in Maitri, VI. 34, we have: 

For by tranquillity of thought, 

Karman, go^ and evil, one destn^ 

With soi^ serene, stayed on the Soul, 

Delight eternal oire enjoys I 

The Maitreya Upanishad. Adhy&ya I, says ; 

It is dtta (mind) alone which is sarhsftra. It should be cleaxued 
with effort. Whatever be a person's dtta, of that nature he 
breomes, This is an ancient mystery. With the purifying of 
dtta oite makes both good and b^ kaima perish. 

In the Muktikopanishad. Adhyftya 11 , ^ri Rlona teaches: 

The Munis know as visana, that which is manifested through the 
consdousness of objects, which is of the nature of the object itself, 
and which is the cause of the origination and absorption (or 
fluctuations) of dtta. 
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This excessively Suctoating dtta is the cause of birth, dotage and 
death, doe to its detennined and constant identification of itself 
whb objects. 

Like the analogy of the seed and the tree, vftsana arises throogh 
bodily living in the sense world, and bodQy liviiw in its turn 
through vdsana . , . and this is Uie seed of dtta. To the tree of 
dtta there are two seeds : prina (hfe) and visana. Should either 
of them perish, both perish soon. 

Through the actions cd the worid being done without attachment.* 
through abandoning the (thought of the) reality of the universe, 
and through the convictioo of the destructibility of the body (or 
the manifested), vflsana does not arise. 

Through the complete giving up of vftsana, dtta becomes non- 
dtta .. . then dawns t^ state ^ mindlessness which confers the 
great peace. 

This mindlessness simply means stilling the mind; being able 
to stop the unbidden flow of discursive thought (mental chatter); 
of deliberately abstracting one’s nund from participation in the 
sense world ; and thus being free to be conscious of, turn atten¬ 
tion to, a '* new life ”* in an ” inner world Further on, 
Shh Rima teaches: 

It it manas (mirkd—particularly that aspect of it termed saihkalpa) 
that is the root of the tree of saibsira. In order that the tree 
saibsira may wither soon, dry up its root through the quiescence 
of ssihkalpa.* 

Throughout all the Upanishads it is taught that speech and 
mind (discnrsive thought) tom back from rr. Brahman, not 
having found. But in the Brihadlranyaka. IV. 4. 19, there is 
this: 

By the mind alone is rr to be perceived. 

and in the Maitri, VI. 34, it is said; 

The mind, in truth, it for mankutd 
the meant of bond^ and release. 

For bondage, if to (Ejects bound ; 

From objects free, th^’s called redease. 

* This is ate ths BwcMhIst nurB-swortattoa of ssU with ths traastet setioas' 
tssti^ sad Maes of araiyday Sta. 

' Taa &(st faaufficUoii. ia Rerolattea, XX y 

' Saihkslpa' reaoira of Uia mtsl; wfS: parpoae; deAnitt iataaUon. 
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The Buddha himself precisely declares : 

As sooQ, Bhikkhus. as my knowledge and insight concerning 
these Four Noble TruUis ... were pure, I knew that I had attained 
supreme and full enlightenment . . . The vision of knowledge 
arose in me: ' Freedom of mind is lor me unshakable ; this is 
the last jiti; there is not now again-becoming." 

Mahl Vagga, 1.6. 

Throughout the everyday psycho-physical life, the person 
associates his self with the objects of the sense world, and 
expresses personal attachment to, or aversion from them. The 
self-association with the stream of transient experiences, physical 
or mental, of everyday life, means that I am " bom ” in the 
moment of self-association with the stimulating source, that is, 
of desiring it for myself or attempting to grasp it; I ” live " 
through the cycle of experience consequent upon the birth 
associated with that stimulating source; this cycle may be 
purely mental, as in the fantasy life, or both mental and physical; 
and finally 1 " die ” as the cyde of experience comes to an end. 
The cycle may be pleasant, successful and exciting, or it may be 
one of frustration, misery and horror. In cither case, being 
unawakened to Reality, I remain in bondage: pleasantly if 
enjoying " heaven" (a fool's paradise), or unpleasantly if "st^- 
gling for existence "," failing to win through ", in short, suffering 
heU. 

This is the continual uprising and passing away, the "endless" 
round of births and deaths, the stream of saihsira, here and now 
in this very life. This is a real meaning of the doctrine of rd)irth. 
Birth, death, rebirth, ledeath, rebirth, redeath ... is a process 
which goes on within the lifetime of the single self-conscious 
individual, who, as officially registered by the local registrar of 
births and deaths, is bom on a certain date, and dies on a certain 
date. 

In this stream of saths&ra, the rented objective act, line of 
thought, or fantasy, sets up a habit, induces a tendency, makes a 
" natural slope " as the sage N&gasena said to King Milinda,* 
down which the actor, associating his self with the act and all 
its psyctucal and value concomitants, tends to slide. 

> MiUimIs Psfiba, 1. S 9 . 
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By hi the ^[reater part of everyday worldly life is concerned 
with preservation, spect-al and in^vidual. In all the elements 
composing this life, objective, as well as in fancy and thought, 
the person is bom and dies, is bom and dies. The habitual 
tendrades set up make the process go '* round and round ’’•» 
sams&ra, the unbearable round of births axtd deaths—a process 
in which human lives are crushed, souls are frustrated, spirits 
broken, in which men and women and children know misery 
and torture, and fight like snarling beasts for personal survival, 
security, success, self-assertion and self-satisfaction, only to be 
dust-ground under the relentless wheels of the car of Jagann&tba. 
Safely seated in the car is the br&hman, typifying him who knows 
Brahman. The rest, because of their self-assodation with worldli¬ 
ness and with mortality, doom themselves to be mangled by the 
round-turning wheels. The ignorant themselves tom the wheels. 

Hence the necessity for pratyih&ra, the withdrawal from 
worldly objects and objectives, the disentangling from the 
sensual life, the cessation of self-association with the fieeting, 
the mortal. 

The '* I ” which responds to the objects of the world, which 
entangles itself in the sense life, and which persuades or impels 
the existential person—the " me " as an object which you are 
dispassionately observing—is that aspect of the existential ego 
which is the root of self-ishness, of egoism, which is Mira, 
Satan, the Tempter, the Evil One, the Prince of Darkness, the 
Lord of Death. 

He cannot be slain. Nothing can be in the sense of 
being annihilated. But it can be. and it has to be transformed, 
and finally, transmuted. There is most significant teaching in 
this connection. In Kha^dAs XI, XIII and XV of the Subila 
Upanishad, the Lord Himself, answering Raikva’s questions, 
says that “ for him who has attained Atman . . . Atman splits 
open or bums up‘ (among other things) mptyu (Death) ”, and 
He adds immediat^y afterwards. ” then mptyu becomes one 
with the supreme God . . . one with the Supreme . . . one 
with the great Lord.” 

' O. "Dtath b (wallowed np ia (ietDey"—Z CoclaUiUM, XV. sj- eee elao 
lUvelatkn. XX. > 4 . 
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One begins to have a dim glimmering then, a distant glimpse 
through a dark glass, of the indescribable sublimity of the 
teaching, “ I am Brahman." One feels the certitude of the 
triumphant cry, " O Death where is thy sting, O grave where 
is thy victory ? A beam of transcendent light illumines the 
seeker who reads or hears the Buddha's statements. Udina VIII, 
I and 3. quoted above.* 

Clearly, that aspect of manifested, personal existence which is 
brought into bei^ by the activity of M&ra or Satan within 
oneself, and which constitutes the continuous round of births 
and deaths, the endless saihsAra, is the domain of the Lord of 
Death.* Therefore the Buddha in his omniscience—and in this 
context the word omniscience is profoundly significant-^ 
declared that existence is III (evil), existence is but Sufiering. 
Therefore also, Kaeiketas* said to the Lord of Death: " Keep 
your girls and your dancing. How can I be happy, know the 
peace which is the peace of God, with Thee, the Ender, in 
sight ? " Therefore also, there is deep meaning to the Christian 
teaching that man is bom in sin, or into a condition that is sinful. 

And how kind is the Lord of Death I For he himself, who 
is only a manifestation of Brahman, and ultimately becomes 
one with Brahman through man's redemptive achievement, 
gives Naeiketas the teaching which transmutes the Ender 
into one of the means for attaining Eternal Life I 

Is it any wonder that the Toilya state, in which the Yogi 
*' knows " Brahman, is spoken of in the Mi^dQkya Upanishad* 
in entirely negative terms, making an apparently meaningless 
statement ? Or that the words in which the Buddha talks of 
the four Jhinas appear so unimpressive at a cursory glance ? 
At the same time one can well appreciate the awesome meaning 
of the ascription of Authority, of Divine Authority, to a Kpshiia, 
a Panune?thin, a Yajflavalkya, a Jesus, a Zarathustra, a Buddha. 

In the garden of Eden. Satan the Tempter, taking on the form 
of the serpent, successfully seduces Eve into eating the fruit of 

> I CoriothiHU. XV. SJ. 

* Ttaw. th* Endw. m tlw briB«« of d«»th. 

* Sm sbov«. p. tpi. 
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the tree of knowledge of good and evil: the knowledge of the 
nature and experiences of the manifeated world and of personal 
life in it; the knowledge of the existent. This is the apara- 
vidy&, the *' mere name ", of Indian teachings. 

Again. Moses and Aaron contend with Egypt's magidan- 
priests. Aaron’s rod becomes a serpent whi^ eats up the 
serpents bom of the Egyptians' rods I 

The serpent has typifi^ both wisdom and what is evil, the 
dark passions. There is also that other symbol: the serpent 
holding his tail in his mouth. 

In the account of the Buddha's trials before his enlightenment. 
K&lanftgar&ia. the serpent king, is one of the powers that aids 
him. 

Kundalmi. the mysterious energy Yogis talk of. sleeps coiled 
up like a serpent at the base of the spine as some say, in the 
navel say others. If aroused. Ku;^datoi destroys if it travels 
" downwards through the centres controlling the genitals, etc", 
or unites a man with Brahman, in samidhi, if it operates through 
the " centre at the top of the head ", which is the real Brahmaloka 
of the UiMuiisbads, and reaching which the seer becomes " im¬ 
mortal " here-now whilst alive in the body, though at the 
appointed time, the body yields to natural death. 

The serpent represents the total Life-force in its contrasting 
manifestations. In moments of supreme peril, the peril of 
even one so advanced that he was to become, if successful in 
his pnesent trial, a Buddha, a saviour of mankind, K&lanigar&ja 
turns protector. This means that the inherent drive in 
the living existent is towards the Eternal, Brahman, towards 
that which is Nirv&Da, which is the kingdom of God. 

When the seeker of Nirvftna. or the Yogi, triumphantly 
emerges out of the trial, and has won his victory over Mira 
the Tempter, the first resurrection has taken place. He has 
'* overcome the world the " world " being no other than the 
realm of his own sense life and discursive thought. Then 
indeed, there is good reason to " be of good cheer 

At this stage the serpent holds his tail in his mouth. 

* Joha. XVI. 53. 

' Sw 4bov«, Fbalk a SuttiK tm ttoo XVI. 33. 
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Henceforth, all the energy of the Lifo-foroe, harmomous, 
under the " divine guidance" of the Buddha-become, the 
Chmt'become, the Yogi, the Paramahaihsa, finds expression 
as the life and deeds in this world for the period of the ministry 
—three years in the case of the Christ, forty-five in the rase of the 
Buddha—during which the Praty^tman united with the 
Paramltman, the I and my Father in heaven, holds lordship 
over saihsara and over the Lord of Death. Mrityu, the Prince of 
Darkness. Mira or Satan. At the end of such a life coma the 
yielding up of the body to natural death, after which, as the 
Buddha said, '* neither gods nor men shall ever bdiold thi* form 
again.'' 

The serpent, which stands for the Life-fcn^ (Brahman as 
Pr&tiB in the Upanishads), also symbolizes, more generally, the 
manifested universe, and for man particularly, his sense ai>d 
mind life. Unless there is the serpent, the victory over the 
serpent and the realization of the Transcendent (wherein is the 
" consciousness “ to be attained yet) which is the Good aivd 
the True and the Loving, is impossible. Said the Buddha: 

" For I lay down that ttw world, its uprising, its passing away, and 
the course leading to its passing away, are in this fathom-long 
body itself, with its perceptions and id^*' 

Angiittara NikAya, II.46. 

Hence the intense emphasis laid by the great spiritual teachers 
upon living the holy life here and now. Hence also, of the 
living person’s body, the psycho-physical organism, the opposites 
are stated, and both are true: 

I. The body ... is impure, being the seat of happiness and misery 
(the pleasure-pain saihs&ra of worldly existence). 

3a. The body is said to be a temple. The JIva in it is ^iva alone. 

Uaitreya Upaniihad, 

A^yiya 11. 

zb. The body is said to be the divine temple. 

The Siva (in the body) is the God Sa^liva* (in the temple). 

Skanda Upanishad. 

Whatsoever transforms the *' impure body ** Into the pure 
temple " is Religion. 

■ Litanlly, Eternal Blia*. or The Evw Asaptciaos. 
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Now the BuiWha had a profound concern for Reli^on, not 
mere religion. He said at the Mahivana, at the KQtfigara Hall: 

*' Therefore, Bhikkhw, ye who have been taught by tna the dharami 
which 1 have fully onitestood, having thoroughly made youraelvca 
masters of them, practise them, meditate upon them, and spread 
them alffoad in order that Brahma-faring may last long and be 
perpetuated, in order that it may continue to be for the good and 
happin^f of the great multitudes, out of compassion for the mrld, 
and for the good and gain and happiness of gods and men ! " 
Mah& Parinibblna Sutta, 

D.n.ti^. 

The Buddha deaired no personal worship or adulation. Duriivg 
his last days, he lies down to rest between twin s&la trees on 
the farther side of the Hiranyavatl river by Kusin 4 r 4 . The 
trees arc a mass of bloom out of season falling over his body. 
So. too. heavenly Mandirava flowers and sandalwood powder 
fall out of the skies. Heavenly music and heavenly sof\gs are 
heard. And he says: 

" Now it is not thus. Ananda. that the Tathlgata is rightly hon- 
onred. reverenced, venerated, held sacred or revered. But the 
pKilclrhn or the Bhikkhuni, the devout man or the devout woman 
who oontinuady fulfib aQ the lesser and greater duties, who is 
correct in life. vralJdng according to the precepte—it b he (or she) 
who rightly b^urs, reverence*, venerates, bolds sacred or reveres 
the TathSgata with the worthiest homage. Therefore, Ananda, 
be ye constant in the fulhbnent of the greater and of the l esser 
duties, and be ye correct in life, walking according to the precepts; 
and thus, Ananda, should it be taught." 

Uahl Parinibblna Sutta. 

D.II.X38. 

But Religion as propounded by the Buddha is so original, 
that it is startlingly difierent from all the other great religions. 
The Dhamma, and not a Divine Person or Absolute, is the foun¬ 
tain-head. Constant self-dbdpline, the understanding of man. 
the knowledge of the Four Noble Truths, becoming morally 
perfect and living the good life take the place of rituals and 
ceremonies. Devotion to the Dhamma, and loving service, take 
the {dace of worship. Reason, experience and reflection lead to 
vision, and to that faith of which knowledge is the stufi. The 
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goal is sclf-less-ness, the cessation from being a source of suffer* 
ing and evil, and the realization of the Deathless, of Nirv&qa. 
which is the triumph of Goodness, of Wisdom and of Love. 

The Buddha often speaks of the Dbamma in these terms: 

'* The Dhanuna, lovely in origin, lovely in its progress, lovely in its 
consummation, doth he (Gotama) proclaim ; both with the spirit 
and the letter, the Brahina-fariitg doth he nuke known in all its 
fulness and purity.” 

Sifflailha Phala Sutta, and in 

many other contexts. 

Right from the beginning, after the enlightenment, the 
Buddha is fully sensitive to the difficulty of imparting the truth. 
Alone and quiet, he reflects; 

I have attained to this Dbamnu, deep, difficult to see, hard to 
understand, tranquillizing, excellent, beyond argumentation, 
subtle, to be known by the wise. This generation on tbe other 
band enjoys, is satisfi^ with and delicts in attachments. For 
this generation . . . causality (idappaccayatft), dependent origina¬ 
tion (paticca-samupp&da) would be difficult to see, and hardest 
for them to see would be the padfication of all individnality 
(sabba-sarhkhlra-samatho) . .. peace (nibbioa).” 

Hahi Vagga, I.5.3. 

Were he to explain tbe Dhanuna and others did not under¬ 
stand it, he would suffer weariness, vexation. But 

” Because of compassion for living beings, I gazed over the world 
and I saw the antrcely tainted, the mi^ tainted, those with keen 
Acuities, with dull faculties, the welt-disposed, the ill-disposed, 
the docile and the indocile, and a few wbo liv^ perceiving . . . 
sin ■nd danger." 

Uajjhima Nik&ya, Sutta 26. 

To whom, then, shall he impart this supreme wisdom ? He 
" sees ” that Ajlra and Udd^a were both dead within the 
week. But there are the Five in the deer park of Isipatana, 
who had attended on him in the recent past. To Benares, then, 
he wends his way. and first proclaims the Gospel with the 
ringing words: 

" The Tath&gata, O Bhikkhus, is the Arahant, all-enlightened. 
Hearken, BhiU^us ( the Deathless has been gained. I teach. I 
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mike pUin the Troth. If you walk as I teach, you will, ere long 
and in the present life, kara faQy for younelves, realise (make it 
oome true), and having attained, abide in the supreme fulfilment 
of Brahma-faring, for the sake at which the clansmen rightly go 
forth from home into the houseless life.” 

Majjhima Nildya, Sutta 26. 

The ministry of the Blessed Lord opens like a divine symphony 
with the arresting chords of Authority, of the Attainment, and 
of the oneQoivocally assured Hope of the supreme fulfilment. 
The Authority is challenged by the Five. The symphony moves 
momentarily into a minor key, only to return swiftly into the 
major as the Five are soon convinced of the Authority. 

The Buddha straightway proceeds to his main themes: 
who seeks the Deathless most folly understand the whole body 
of 111 , Dokkha, whkh constitutes the deathful; he must avoid 
the extremes, or dead-ends, and tread the Middle Way. The 
Buddha's immediate plunge " in medias res *' almost sounds as 
if he were continuing from where he left ofi when he last dis¬ 
cussed the Immortal with the Five ascetics not $0 long ago: 

These two extremes, (dead-ends), Bbikkhus, are not to be followed 
by one who has gone forth,* Which two ? That which is linked 
and connected with lust through the sense-pleasures, low, of the 
villager, of the avenge man, unariyan. not connected with the 
goal: and that which is ad^ion to self-torment, painful, not 
connected with the goal Now, Bhikkhm, without adopting 
either of the two d^-ends, there is a middle course, fully 
awakened to by the Tathflgata, making (or vision, making for 
knowledge, whi^ conduces to calming, to super-knowledge, to 
awakening, to Nirvapa. 

And, Bbikkhus, what is the middle course . . . that leads to 
NirvApa ? It is indeed this Noble Eightfold Path, namely, right 
views, ri^t aspiratwos, right qweeh. right action, right mode of 
living, right endeavour, r^t mindfuln^, right samldhi. This 
middle road, Bbikkhus . . . leads to Nirvina. 

First FnitA. Now again, Bhikkhus, Urn is the Noble Truth as to 
Dukkha (III; Sorrow ; Suftering): j&ti (birth; worldly existence) 
indeed is sorrowful; old age ... disease . .. dnth ... union with 
the unpleasing... separation from the pleasing... the u nf u lfi lled 

* i.e. aatorwt tb« nUfiwtt Mh, fonakkic honw ia •Midi of tbe Troth. 
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wish, is (each) soirowful. In brief, the grasping fivefold aggregate 
(ie. body, feelings, ideas, mental dispositions and consdousaese) 
ks sorrovdnl. 

Second Truth. Again. Bhikkhus, this is the Noble Troth as to 
the origin of Dukkba: it is that craving (taohl) which is associated 
with again-becoming, accompanied delight and attachment, 
finding much delight in this and that; (it it) namely, the craving 
for sense pleasures ... for individual existence ... for super-ex¬ 
istence. 

Third Truth. Again, Bhikkhus, this is the Noble Truth as to 
the stopping of Dukkha : it is the utter aitd passionless stopping 
of that very craving, its renunciation, surrender, release, the lack 
of pleasure in it. 

Fourth Truth. And this is the Noble Truth as to the course lead¬ 
ing to the stopping of Dukkha: it is indeed that Noble Ei^tfold 
Pa^ namely, right views, right aspiration, right speech, right 
action, right mode of living, right endeavow, right tnindf^ness. 
right samidhi. 

Freedom ... As soon, Bbikkbos, as my knowledge and insight 
oonceming these Pour Noble Truths ... were pore. I knew that I 
bad attained supreme and foU awakening . . . The knowledge of 
what was seen arose in me; " Freedom of mind is for me un- 
shakeable ; this is the last j&ti; there is not now for me recurrent 
becoming." Thus spoke the Blessed One. The ^ve Bhikkhus, 
rejoidng, welcomed the word of the Blessed One. 

Mafai Va^a. 1.6.17-29. 

Significantly, announcing the First Noble Truth, the Buddha 
presents Ill in terms of the personal suffering of Everyman. 
But what was the point of telling the Five that disease, decay, 
death, not obtaining heart’s desire, being bound to the un¬ 
desirable (perhaps a locality, a job, a relative, etc.) were sorrowful, 
for surely they could well be credited with knowing that already, 
and with being wise enough to remain poised in face of the 
petty ills of worldly life ? One point is that sickness, decay, 
death, frustration and circumstantial bondage which characterize 
individual existence, are in fact derived from the very nature 
of that fivefold aggregate which the individual is. And another 
point is that the Buddha's gospel of salvation is addressed, 
and is applicable to all mankind, though his teaching in its 
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profoonder aspects, would necessarily be realised in its fulness 
only by the capable ones. 

After the enlightenment, the Buddha proceeds* to the 
"Goatherd’s banyan*treeAfter seven days of meditation, 
be breathes forth this cry: 

The brthman whose nature is unsinful, not harsh, unstained, self- 

restrained. 

Who has mastered knowledge and fully traversed the Brahma- 

Path, he rightly, a brihman, ought to announce the Brahma- 

word—(be) who has i>o seU-obtntsiveness in the world. 

He next proceeds to the Mucalinda (serpent-king's) tree, and 
after seven da3rs of meditation he breathes forth this cry: 

Blissful is the solitude of the happy one who has leamt the Law 
and cooiprebends; 

Btissfat is onhurtfubess in the world, sdf-restraint towards 
living things; 

Btissfol is nondesire in the world, the transcending of sense 
pleasures. 

The patting away of the conceit ‘ I am ‘—this indeed is the highest 
Miss. 

He next proceeds to the R&j&yatana (the king's seat, or royal 
abode) tree, and meditates for seven days. 

Then he returns to the Goatherd's banyan-tree. 

The Goatherd’s banyan-tree symbolizes the everyday world of 
men and women. To men and sromen in the world, the En¬ 
lightened One. by virtue of having become the all-enlightened 
Arahant, is under obligation to speak the Brahma-word. In 
this meditation under the Goatherd’s ban3mn-tree, he constructs 
the appropriate pattern in which his teaching should be cast 
before presenting it to the clansmen who bear it for the first 
time; and he decides upon the language in which the truth 
should be presented, so that Everyman, with his simple intelli¬ 
gence, could grasp it. It is hard to believe that the Buddha did 
not ponder over this problem with the utmost care, considering 
bow deeply aware he was of the great difficulty* the ordinary 
man would experience in understanding the truth. 

* Sm »bov«. p. 1S7. 
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The HucAlinda tree symbolizes Life manifesting as each 
individual person, in whom the cgocentred I "-conscioasness 
is paramount. So the meditation under the Mucalinda tree 
reveals to him that in addressing the Brahma-word to the 
individual self, it must be so couched, that the Law is compre¬ 
hended. sense pleasiues are transcended, and the liberation 
from the conceit of the separate, fixed-ego, *' 1 am is realized 
as indeed being the highest bliss. 

The R&j&yatana tree symbolizes that *' inner world “ which is 
entered in deep meditation (sam&dhi) after abstracting attention 
from all sense-world disturbances or impressions, and the fiow 
of discursive thought, mental chatter, has ceased. In this state 
of consciousness, the truth realized through the enlightenment 
has no verbal expression. In that state the Yogi is in the 
noumenal world—if one may use that term—the world of 
Plato's Archetypal Ideas. In this connection it is well to 
recall the Buddha's own words in the Brahmaj&la Sutta.* that 
" there are things profound, difficult to realize, hard to under¬ 
stand. . . . not to bo grasped by mare logic, subtle, compre¬ 
hensible only by the wise. These things TathSgata, having 
himself realized them by Mis omt supar-knomng ... ", and also, 
" It is, O Bhikkhos, when a Bhikkbu understands as they 
really are, the origin and the end, the attraction and the danger, 
and the escape from the six realms of contact (the five sense 
fields and di^ursive thought), that he gets to know what is 
oMove. beyond iMam alt." In this realm of consdousness, the 
realm of " knowing" Brahman, there is direct knowing by 
"being" the truth known—^ statement which sounds appar¬ 
ently meaningless in any human sphere of communication 
where language effectively holds sway. But the statement is 
made, even as such statements have been made through the 
ages, as witness to a reality so beyond the bounds of usual 
experience, that language still fails to serve as an adequate 
means for communicating the experience of that reality. 

The Upanishad, chapter i, says: 

Samidhi is the union of the Jivitman (individual Self) and the 
Param&tman (Supreme Self) without the threefold state (of the 
* Sm ebove, pp. 164-iM. 
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knower, the known and the knowing). It b of the nature of ex¬ 
treme bliss and pure consdousness. 

and the Paingala Upanishad, Adhyaya III, says ; 

Santidhi is that state in which dtta (the discursive mind) having 
given up (the conception of the difference between) the nieditator 
and meditation, becomes of the fonn of the meditated . . . Then 
arise the modifications pertaining to Atman. Such modifications 
cannot be known (in the usual sense of the word “ known "): they 
can only be ''infetred'' throng " nemoty ’* of the samftdhi state. 

The last two sentences suggest that the realm touched by 
consdousness in sam&dhi is the original home of those inspira¬ 
tions, or flashes of illumination which mark the genins. A 
Buddha, a Christ, a Yogi can enter that realm at will by going 
into samidhi, by communing with God or praydng unto the 
Father (immeasurably difierent from praying in the ordinary 
sense of the word). That realm is of the Eternal, timeless and 
dimensionless, the realm of the deathless Immortal. On 
returning to the space-time-mind world, forms come present to 
the mind for conveying the Immortal in verbal teaching to men 
and women. It is as if, on returning, consdousness becomes 
prism-like and splits up the ineffable One-Truth into sense- 
mind, perceivable truth-forms. 

The meditation imder the Rfij&yatana tree, then, is the 
“ Divine ’* source of inspiration for the methods of work in teach¬ 
ing and spreading the Gospel for the rest of the Buddha's days. 

But after the RAjlyatana meditation it is the Goatherd's 
banyan-troe to wdiich be returns. 

Qearly, his teaching is to be for all who come to him weary 
with the burden of III, of sin and sorrow, and he will show them 
the way to Rest, to Nirv&na, here-now in this life. 

To the Five, who were soon to become his first and amongst 
his greatest disdples, he clothes the t e ac h ing in the language 
ri^t for Everyman. Not the profound, philosophical meaning 
of the Ill wrapped up in all manifestation, the domain of the 
Lord of Death, but Ill as disease, decay, emotional distress and 
misfortune was what Everyman (»uld underatand.* 

* How wHl tiM Buddha reallMd thk, ia cteariy tbowa (a tbo KahA-Doklduk- 
khandha Sutta. no. 13 ol tba Majjbiina NikSya. 
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Truth the first is Addressed to the existential person, then, 
somewhat in this fashion: 

You, so-and-so. are sick. You. poor dear, have been cruelly Jilted. 
Youl hart lines old fellow, have had your beloved, whom you 
utterly tnsted and adored, treacherously desert you without 
explanation, to satisfy her lust vdth another. You, given the sack, 
are destitute and stricken with anxiety. You. oh horror t know 
the of an absent son languishing, tortured, helpless in an 

enemycamp. You.unhappyold man.havea pcniionof twocoppers 

a week to live on. in an age when a single meal costs awhole silver. 

Such is the empirical real which any man thoroughly understands. 
So a Buddha can carry on a sensible discussion, based on a 
common understanding, from that starting point. The first 
step in wisdom, teaches the Buddha, is to undm^d the Pint 
Noble Truth, that worldly existence is fraught with m. With 
♦ha t preliminary, simple understanding, one proceeds to the next 
consideration, namely, the nature of the fivefold aggregate, the 
individual. The teaching concerning this, addressed to the 
individual is the fruit of the meditation under the Mucalinda tree. 

According to the Mahi-vagga. I. 6. 3 &- 46 . the Buddha teaches 
the Five that material-form (riipa). or "body”, is not Ae 
permanent-self, the Atta (the Atman of the Upanisbads). If it 
wire, it would not be liable to deterioration, and if it simply 
willed itself to be thus or thus, it would indeed be thus or thus. 
Such is not the case, for material-form is not the permanent-self. 
SimUarly. not sensation (vedani). nor perception (saflfii). nor 
pattern of being or character (saifakhira), nor self-consaousncss 

(vififlina). is each the permanent-self. 

Should the impermanent be regarded as the 111 or the weu t 
As the lU. say the Five. Is it. then, proper to regard the 
impermanent, suffering (or Hi), and the changeable in such terro 
as- ” This u mine ; I am this; this is my permanent-self ? 


No. say the Five. 

" And to " says the Buddha. " all material-form, whetto past, 
present or future, whether within us or external, wbetbw grow 
S subtle ... is to be regarded through right wisdom u it 
is thus- 'This is not mine; I am not this: this is not the 

p^manent-seHofme.' AU sensation ... pereepliOT ..jba^- 
^ttera . . . consciousness ... is to be regarded through right 
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wisdom u it retUy is, thus: ' Hus is tiot mine : I am not this; 
tbb is not the pennaneot<seU of me 

Thtis the entire sense-perceived and/or mind-inferred or 
conceived man—the existential person—is anicca and anatt&, 
that is impermanent and devoid of an unchanging, abiding 
principle, or, in other words, not atta. 

The Buddha makes no positive assertion about the Atta, nor 
does he attempt to describe it. For the Atta is so other than 
the nature of the entire manifested universe as we perceive and 
understand it, that even to say “ It is " or " It is notor 
" It is and also is not ”, or '* It neither is nor is not ", is mis¬ 
leading, or at least partly misleading. For the everyday person, 
" it is ” or ” it is not" has meaning only within the frmnework 
of his existential being and the phenomenal universe. But 
every perceived and known element constituting this being and 
universe is impermartent, mortal. Everyman's entire range of 
comprehension is enclosed within the limits of the universal mortal. 
How then, can he, unawakencd as he is, comprehend the Im¬ 
mortal, the Infinite, the Atta i Every means of conception and 
of expression he possesses can be utiliaed by him only in relation 
to the finite and mortal. So the Bxiddha does not discuss the Atta. 

Appearing within a century or so of the golden age of Y&jfia- 
valkya, Udd&Iaka, King Janaka and others, the Buddha found 
strange distortions of the Atman teaching, and fantastic, worth¬ 
less and unmoral philosophies springing op. Smitten to the 
quick with the ubiquity of sorrow in man's life, the scarcity of 
holy living and the prevalence of evil, he sought deliverance, 
and fourtd it. Himself having gained the Immortal, himself 
knowing through his super-knowledge what was above and 
beyond the six fields, be saw that what was necessary as a 
practical concern for man in order to make an end of Ill, was 
that he should tread the path of holiness. This required, 
among other things, that he should cease from mistaking the 
transient for the Eternal, the Atta. 

Man's actual life is evidence of his ignmance of the fact that 
none of the kbandhas of the fivefold aggregate is the Atta. 
As long as there is such ignorance, personal existence in the 
world is a source of 111 . Hence the necessity for right views: 
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and one right view consists in seeing that the sense-contacted 
and mind-perceived universe is characterixed by impermanence 
(anicca) and by the absence of abiding entity (anatti). 

In the Mah&-Sudassana Jfttaka. King Mahi-Sudassana is 
consoling bis Queen, weeping bitterly on account of his approach¬ 
ing death. He explains how all component things are transient; 
the moment a thing is bom, or has a discrete, separate existence, 
there is a state. The moment there is a state, the process of 
disintegration is at work. Thus, any " cmning into being 
inherently contains within it " going out of being ”. All com¬ 
ponent things, therefore, are impermanent, momentary . . . un¬ 
stable . . . sure to depart, only for a time, without substance 
—as temporary as a phantom, as the mirage, or as foam I 

How then in these, dear lady (Queen) Subhaddi, can yon feel 
any satisfaction ? Understand rather ‘ to bring them into 
subjection, that is bliss.’ For to bring them into subjection, 
since it involves mastery over the whole circle of sanis&ra, is 
the same as Nirvi^a . . . And there is no other bliss than that.” 

In the discourse on anicca and anatti, the Buddha concludes 
his teaching thus: 

Rtfarding them (the hve aggr^tes composing the person) thus, 
0 Bhikkhus, an instructed d^ple of the Noble toms away from 
(nibbindati) rfSpa ... vedasi .. ■ aaflfii ... saihkhSra... vifiAina. 
Becoming turned away from (these), he becomes free from desiie; 
through non-desiro he is liberated. 

Reitast. When be is liberated, there arises In him the knowledge 
' I am liberated.’ He knows that' jiti is ended; the brahmacariya 
has been lived ; what ought to be done has been done; there 
is nothing (to be achieved as far as the existential life is concerned) 
beyond (higher or twbler than) this state 

In what manner, now, does this impermanent universe undergo 
chsmge ? 

After the Buddha's discourse on anicca and anatti, KopdBhfla 
is the first amongst the Five to obtain the clear, stainless vision 
of the Law: 

Everything (hat has by nature an origin, 
has also by nature a cessation. 
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He begs: 

" Reverend Sir, let me receive from the Biased One ordinetion u 
one who hat gone forth, and receive admiarion.** 

Id this context, " gone forth " may well mean that Afifi&ta 
Kon^ailiia, Ko^^afifia the Perceiver. who bad already gone 
forth from the hoosebolder's life into the homeless life, now goes 
forth out of a state of ignorance into a realized consdousneas of 
the truth. The " poor ", " blindfd " child of mortality finds 
what he sought so long, immortality. The Blessed One answers; 
Come, O Bhikkhu, well-proclaimed is the doctrine. Tread the 
Brahma-walk (Biahmacariya) for making a complete end of HI. 

These words are amcmgst the most significant the Buddha ever 
uttered. Not the individual's selfish well-being and escape 
fr o m sMTow, but making a complete end of all Ill is the goal of 
individual endeavour. 

Now in that early springtime of the ministry, S&iiputta and 
Hoggallina, wUng the Deathless, were staying near Rkjagriha. 
^ripatta sees the elder Assaji set forth on his begging round. 
Struck by his demeanour and his persoiud appearance. Siriputta 
draws nigh and enquires, " Who is thy teacher ? Whose doctrine 
dcst then profess ?" Assaji trils him that he follows Gotama 
the Sakyan. " And what, venerable Sir. does thy teacher 
declare, what does he announce ? " Assaji, newly ordained, only 
recently come to the doctrine, modestly disclaims any ability to 
expound it fully; but its pith, he suggests, could be put thus ; 

" Whatsoever things are produced from a cause, 
of them the Tath&gaU tells the cause, 
and that which is the cesution these ; 
thus the Great Recluse declares.** ^ 

Mahi-vagga, 1.13.5. 

" If this, indeed, be the Dbamma (doctrine)," says S&riputta, 
** ye have reached even now to the griefiess state, unseen in the 
past during many vast numbers of ages." And he and Moggal- 
Una move on to the Blessed One. and become two of his greatest 
disdples. 

SSriputta sees that any one thing has an origin by way of a 
cause; the thing, a consequence of a cause, in its own turn is 
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the cause of a consequence. A thing in its arising is a conso' 
qoence; in its passing away, it is a cause. 

But the c(»ception, far from being static and confined to the 
mechanical, is dynamic, is “evolutionary" or “emergent" 
(to use a modem term, without necessarily reading the present 
into the past) in its '* feel The Buddha himself clothes it in 
the best terms available in his day : 

“ There being this, that comes to be." 

This becomes that. This grows, or is transformed, into that. 
The Buddha constantly reiterates that whatever arises, of 
necessity passes away. Nothing in the manifested world ever 
stands still, or merely moves unchanged in space and time, but 
undergoes continuous change in the endless movement of the 
cosmic process. But the change is by way of cause. 

For many millennia, men, observing an event, believed that 
it happened because of the will of a fickle, capricious God, or 
because of the influence of malign or friendly spirits, or by chance. 
Now, for the first time in human history, circa 528 B.c., came 
One with insight who taught: this, prevailing at any <me instant, 
changing continuously, becomes that at some subsequent moment. 
The nature of the change wholly depends upon the nature of the 
oemditions and forces operating at the previous moment. Hen, 
beasts, gods, things, all are included in ^is all-embracing concep* 
tion. Whatever bolds at this moment is the resultant emerging 
out of the interaction of all the forces and conditions, ^ysical 
and mental, which held good at an antecedent moment. 

If for no other conception than this, the Buddha has an 
assured, honoured place among the greatest intellects of all 
time. He hurled one of the mightiest thunderbolts against 
irrational, superstitions fear, which chilled men’s hearts and 
emasculated their minds with a devastating sense of impotence 
against omnipotent caprice, whether of god or demon or nature. 
He enthroned Law everywhere. Law in highest heaven as in 
hindmost hell, on earth and in space, over man and through 
all nature. Whilst the Vedic poet-seers had exalted Law by 
right of unquestioning faith, and the Upanishadk spiritual 
geniuses by right of transcendent vision, the Buddha enthroned 
it by right of emancipated Reason. 
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GoUma the Buddha is the true father of the scientific spirit. 
After him, the Indian mind becomes firmly imbued with the 
conviction of the permanence and universality of Law. 

This profound insight of the Buddha is represented by the 
word karma, which literally means action. The process of the 
whole universe of form (rfipa), mmd and conscioosness is the 
karmic process: self-adjusting, because all change proceeds by 
way of cause: a continuous becoming which is not fortuitous, 
haphazard or “lawless". Karma is inadequately conceived if 
it is regarded as an abstract law controlling process, and alto¬ 
gether wrongly if merely as a law of retribution meting out 
rewards and punishments through a series of lives. If universal 
process is understood as that soen-as-a-wbc^ activity, displaying 
the continuously new integration eme^ng through the interac¬ 
tion of matter and force and mind and will and consciousness, 
then such universal process is the karmic process. Kanna covers 
the changing shape of universal process together with the forces 
and conditions involved in that changing. The event is whole. 
The mind of man is such that it splits up the whole event into 
inert substance being moved by an invisiUe, mysterious, active 
energy or force. Karma means whole-event. Karma is existential. 

Within karma are contained detenninism and indeterminacy, 
freedom and necessity. According to the nature of the observed 
situation, karma may be seen to operate as natural law—apples 
falling earthwards; or as human law-offenders being puni^ed, 
the meritorious being rewarded ; or as divine law—Jesns on the 
Cross. In complex situations where " natural “ human" 
and “ divine “ impinge upon, interfere with or merge into each 
other, it becomes impossible to see justice manifest—justice as 
conceived by mortals. But if these situations, or events, are 
seen as resultants of all the forces and conditions involved, then 
the problem of justice or injustice does not arise, and one sees 
that which happens for what it truly is. 

Action-reaction, reward-punishment, retribution-forgiveness, 
expiation-redemption are all in their own spedal contexts part 
of the universal process.. How each of these is related to the 
other, or how ea^ is integrated into the whole, is not always 
easy to see. But they are all subsumed within kaima. 
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This knowledge of the nature of the universal process—that 
whatsoever has an origin has it by way of cause, and that it 
must of necessity pass out of its present state and become trans* 
formed into another state~-U a ground for Faith. Faith, in all 
the Great Teachings of India, has knowledge bom of experience, 
observation and inference as its stuff. Like other Great Indians, 
the Buddha imposes no blind belief—the source of terrible mis¬ 
conceptions and foul deeds, as all too amply attested by histcny 
—but teaches, and himself perfectly exemplifies, that Faith is 
the fair daughter of knowledge, the knowledge obtained by 
experience, and by study, and by revelation. He himself 
exemplifies in his own methods the appropriate use of the 
principle of verification. 

Faith bom of the " stainless, clear perception of the Law " 
is the assurance of stability, the ground on which to base that 
action which leads to liberation. The Buddha points out* 
that " Nothing is to be got by mere wishing ... ", but it is 
to be obtained by constant exertion* in the method (naya), 
the Law {dhamma) and what is skilled (kusala). " Seeking afttf 
what is skilled, he bad been a pilgrim through the realm of 
naya and dhanuna, outside of whi^ no victory can be won."* It 
is strange, then, to hear it said by some that the Buddha taught 
inaction, or that his teachings are negative. The Buddha did teach 

Abstention from all evil, doing of what is skilled, purification of 
one's thought—this is the doctrine of the Buddhas. 

Dbanunapada. 183. 

He exhorts bis aged father thus: 

One must rise, one must not be slothful; 

One must follow the law of good conduct. 

Who follows the Dhamma Ues down in bliss 
in this world and that beyond. 

Nidina Kathi 

The Buddha's whole teaching is essentially religions. The 
foremost place is occupied by his ethics, the second by psychology 
and logic, and the last by an irreducible minimum of metaphysics 

* Maht-S4ttpsttl>aBa Satu. D.II. 307. 

* Msjjaime Nikiys. 11. iSi. tm- 

* MahS'PermibbaM Setts, D-II- iji. 
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His ethics and his philosophy are based on psychology and logic. 

By virtoe of the nature of the Law. one may legitimately 
proceed from Faith to Hope. lU is not the consequence of 
malicious or vengeful caprice. All dakkha comes by way of 
cause. Useless are sacrifices and suppUcations to non-existent 
or impotent deities or spirits. It is for each individual man 
to perceive the cause of suSering, and to remove it. He alone 
can tackle the cause. He alone, and no external person or 
power on his behalf, must tackle it. or else freedom were a 
mockery. His is the basic decision. Afterward, there may 
come aid. from on high, from the teacher, from anywhere. But 
it is absolutely for the person himself to accept the implication 
of individuality: self-responsibility. If he does not. he con¬ 
tinues to be a perpetuator of evil and suffering in the world, and 
for himself. 

Suffering has a cause. Can man do anything about it ? Yes. 
says. the Buddha, man can extinguish suffering. Though 
subject to the working out of preceding forces and conditions, 
man has the power to bring new forces into play, which can 
change for the worse or better, disintegrate or intensify, what 
is already present. By completely uprooting the causes of 
dukkha, man can utterly extinguish sorrow and evil, and can 
win. and abide bere-now in the deathless Immortal. 

In the Mahi-Satipatth&na Sutta, D. II. 308-311. the second 
and the third Truths are presented by the Buddha in detail. 
Summarised: 

The coming to be of 111 is due to Craving, potent for rebirth, 
accompanied by lust and self-indulgence, seeking satisfaction, 
now bm. DOW there, to wit, the craving for the life of sense, for 
becoming, and (ako) for super-becoming ... 

Craving arises out of the senses (including imaginatioa). the objects 
of sense, thoughts, feelings, perceptions, intentions, memories, 
preoccupation, and deliberation arising out of the use of the senses 
and objwts of sense ... 

The cessation of III is brought about by the utter cessation of and 
disenchantnxnt about that very craving, giving it up, renouncing 
it, eouirdpation from it, detachment frm it, by putting away 
irwteiial things, the use of the senses, the objects of sense ; and 
by putting away thoughts, stimub, feelings, perceptions, intern 
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tioni. memories, preoccupetion, and deliberation aiisutg out of 
the senses and sense objects. 

The Upanishadic philosophers knew that " this*all", the 
manifttted universe, was impermanent. From Brahman it 
emerged; to Brahman it returned. Brahman was " the Con¬ 
stant among the inconstant" (Hume's translation), " the 
Etemai among things that pass away ” (Mascard'i translation).* 
But the mass of men. possessing only a confused understanding, 
clung fondly to their belief in a permanent personal self. The 
Buddha showed that the constituents of the manifested world 
and of man were not the Atla (Atman), that whatsoever was 
an object of thought, including thought and consciousness 
itself, was impermanent. 

Now here comes the tragedy. Man seeks permanent peace, 
freedom, happiness, fulfilment, in the impermanent realm of 
"this-all”. With the inevitable passing away of "this-all", 
whatever peace or happiness he found in it also disappears. 
Sorrow supervenes. 

What makes man seek peace, happiness, freedom and fulfil¬ 
ment in the sphere of *' thJs-all ” ? 

First, ignorance: ignorance of the truth that whatsoever has 
by nature an origin most of necessity pass away, and of the 
fact that personal existence is characterised by the absence of 
abiding entity in it, and by pain. 

Out of ignorance arises the delusion of a distinct, permanent 
** you " as being wholly separate from a distinct, permanent 
" I •*. The delusion of a separate, permanent '* I *' is the 
source of selfishness. This deep-rooted, devilish selfishness, 
which makes man seek continuously to gather for himself, 
leads to the other great cause of evU and sorrow, namely, crawng. 

For out of ignorance man seeks happiness in the transient. 
What fleeting pleasure he obtains, he stores in his memory. To 
this fleeting pleasure, which he mistakes for true happiness, he 
attaches a value. This precisely b hb mbtake. He considers 
it worth hb while to strive for the fleeting pleasure, imagining 
that thereby he will achieve fulfilment, and establish lasting 
happiness for himself. So he attempts to fix or to perpetuate 

I Ktt*** Up*iuibs4. V. f). 
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the external pattern of the particular experience which brought 
him temporary pleasure; or he bends hh efl^ to 
the continual repetition of that experience for which he thirats, 
for which he is consumed with longing— the wearisome, sexless 
round of uprising and passing away, of births and deaths, of 
saihsira. Thus he become* the slave of quenchless craving, 
craving for sensations, possessions, power, and the mamtenanw 
of separate selfhood in perpetuity. In other words, he is toe 
slave of lust and egoism. Ignorance and craving, then, are toe 
main elements of the cause of sorrow and evil. 

Imorance and craving are two out of the twelve elects of 
the causative process expounded by the Buddha ^ known 
as the Paticca-Samuppida. the Uw of Dependent Origination, 
which has ever proved difficult to understand. 

After becoming aU-enlightened. at the end of seven days, 
the Buddha is still sitting in mediution •. 

Then the Blessed One during the first watch of the night thought 
over the eansative process forward and «v^ ... TJ'” ^ “ 
oripnatioo of this whole aggragition o| ^ 

S«Son of this whole sggregation of lU . Thai ^ 

Blessed One, having understood its essential meaning at that tune, 
breathed forth this cry: 


When things become clear to the strenuous, 
contemplative br&hinao. 

Then all his doubti vanish because he 


understands thiog-with-caase. 

Then axaro the Blessed One during the middle watch of ni^t 
thought over the causative proce* . .. breathed forth this cry. 


When things become clear to the strenuous 
contemplative btlhman. 

Then aO his doubts vanish because be 


discerns destruction of cause. 

Then indeed the Blessed One daring the thiri watch of the night 
thought over the causative procesa... breathed forth this cry. 
things become clear to the strenuous, 
contemplative brihman. 

Scatter^ the army of H&ra. be stands 
even as the sun lifting the heavens. 

Hahfi-’vagga, I.x.2-7. 
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It is Stated in N-anous texts, such as the Ma) jhima KikSya, Sutta 
IV, M. I. 22. and the SAmafifla-Phala Satta, D. I. 8i, that after 
the enlightenment the Buddha recalled hU previous existences: 

" One. two, three ... a hundred thousand births, many an aeon of 
disintegration of the world, many an aeon of its re^tegxation 
... In this or that former existence I remembered such and such 
was my name, my sept, my class... and my term of life. When I 
passed thence, 1 came by such and such subsequent existence, 
wbetein such and such was my name, and so forth. Thence I 
passed to this life. Thusdid I call to mind mydiverse ezistenoesof 
the past in all their details and features. This.O bi&hman.wasthe 
tint knowledge attained byme in the first watch of the night. . .** 

In the Mahh-Sudassana Sutta, D.II.X96, the Buddha says: 

** Now it may be, Ananda, that you may think ' The Great king of 
Glory (Mahl-Sudaasana) of that time was another person.' But, 
Ananda, you should not view the matter thus. I, st that time, 
was the (Sreat King of Glory.** 

In the KQtadanta Sutta. D.I.143, KQ^adanta asks; 

** Does the venerable Gotama admit that he who celebrates such a 
sacriftce, or causes it to be celebrated, is reborn at the dissolution 
of the b«]y after death into some state of hai^xness in heaven ? " 

The Buddha answers: 

" Yes, O brihman, that I admit. And at that time I was the brah¬ 
man who. as chaplain, had that sacrifice performed." 

In the Kassapa-Sihan&da Sutta, D.I.162, the Buddha says: 

" Herein. 0 Kassapa, I am wont to be aware with purified devm- 
vision surpassing that of men, how some men. given to mortifica¬ 
tion, living a life, are b^, on the dissolution of the body, 
into some unhappy, fallen state of misery and woe, while others, 
living just so. are reborn into some happy sute or into a heavenly 
world." 

In the Sankhfiruppati Sutta, M. Ill 99, the Buddha talks of 
one of the ways in which the force leading to rebirth is generated: 
a man cherishes the thought of being reborn in a princely family; 
the predispositions thiis set up lead to rebirth in that family. 

In the face of all the above, the popular fancy naturally 
pictured rebirth as a process in which a permanent entity, a 
soul or ego, left one body after its death and entered a new one, 
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left that one at death and entered a new one, and so on through 
a succession of lives. But what the Buddha meant by jiti is 
not what the mass of people understood, and still understand 
by that word. This difficult subject has been ivell treated by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids in the chapter entitled " The Norm as Moral 
Law ” in her book Buddhism: A Study of ths Buddhist Norm.^ 
Especially to-day, when individualistic self-consciousness is 
stronger, perhaps, than it has ever been in the past, it is difficult 
to free one's thinking from the efiects of the notions of identity 
and mechanical causation. From the Buddha’s point of view : 
To say one (person) acts, but another reaps the fruit of those acts, 
is not true. And to say one and the same both acts and is affected 
by the result is (also) not true.* 

The Buddha rejects the static view that either everything is 
or nothing is. One should see, therefore, that one thing or 
situation is the cause of, and becomes transformed or b taken 
up into another. That fellow in relation to Hus fellow b neither 
the same fellow nor a different fellow. Nevertheless, the 
phenomenon of jiti (rebirth) b manifest. If one looks at a 
river, the water flowing past b continuously different although 
the river b continuously the same. (Thb b comparable to 
-looking at tfuU fellow and attesting qtiite truly, ' He. indeed, b 
that feliow.*) Now a change of dimate takes place and the 
river compMely dries up. (Thb b comparable to the death 
of the exbtential that fellow.) The waters of the sea into which 
the old river used to flow, continually evaporate, forming 
rain-bearing clouds. A thousand years pass by. The climate again 
changes, rain falb, even the solid landscape has altered slightly. 
Again there stands one on the bank and looks at a river. No 
map or historical record of the past b available to thin onlooker. 
He does not know that the river he b looking at b a j&ti of the 
river that was looked at a thousand years ago. But you, the 
reader, see jiti manifest; you see a demonstration of becoming, 
by way of cause.” (Thb river, of a thousand years later, b 
comparable to the jiti of that fdlow of a thousand years ago>- 
neither a different person nor one penbting identity.) It b 

* PabUihad br WtUvu A NargtW. ia tbe Hoom Uniranity Library Serka. 

' Sajbyatta idkSya, U. 9o. 
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not sarprising thAt the Buddha was so keenly aware of the 
difficulty which would be experienced in understanding what 
he had perceived through his enlightenment, a difficulty which 
will be ever» more weightily appreciated when considering the 
Patioca'Samupp&da. The preliminary consideration of jiti is 
necessary before proceeding to the causative process, and should 
be kept in mind side by side with the discussion, and explanation 
offered earlier of the round of births and deaths. 

What value the Buddha himself attaches to the understanding 
of the causative process is indicated by what he uttered during 
the watches of the night as he meditated upon 

The Paticca-samupp&da is expounded in short as well as in 
foil form, in differing arrangements, and with slight variatioiu 
in explamation. One short form runs thus: 

Depending on both the and material forms, there arises visual 
omsdousi^ (cakkhU'viiUliQam}; the meeting of (these) three 
is (called) impression or contact (phassa); because of pbassa there 
is s en sa t i o n (vedaai); because of vedan& there is craving (tapbl). 
With the cessation of this very craving, so that ito remnant or 
trace of it remains, there is cessation of grasping (optd&na); 
with the cessation of upAdana there is cessation of becoming 
(bhava): with the cessation of bbava there is cessatioa of jiti ; 
with the cessation of jiti, cease decay and death, grief, lamentatioD, 
sorrow, dejection and dapair. 

Thus there is origiiurtion and cessation of this whole aggregation of 
sorrow. 

Depending on both the ear.. . nose ... tongue... body... 

(as the source of tnensories, antidpatiocu, fantasies) . . . and 
material'fonns (or any external stimuli), there arises bearing* 
consciousness . . . smeUing-consdousness ... (as above)... 

Thus there is origination and cessation of this svfaole aggregation 
of sorrow, 

Saifayutta Nik&ya, Nid&na-vagga, Hidina 
Ssiihyutta (Ss^.za) Sutta 45, (Nttikl) 

(P.T.S. 11.74) 

In Sutta 60 (Nidlna) of the Saihyutta Nikiya, the Blessed 
One says to Ananda: 

Throng not understanding this Law ... mankind cannot get.. . 
beyond saihs&ra (the ceaseless round). 

* Sm abevs, p. sos. 
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In one wbo sees enjoyment in notions (dhunmesn) of grasping 
and abides therein, craving increases, 

Because of craving there is giasinng (up&d&na); because of upftdAna 
tbercisbecoming (bba va};becaiw of bhava.jiti; because of jiti there 
is decay and death, grief, lamentation, sorrow, dejection and despair. 
Thus there it originatkin of this whole aggregation of sorrow. 

The alight difierence in presentation between Suttas 6o and 43 
may be noted. Sutta 66 (Sammasa) of the Sadiyntta Nik&ya 
shows that what is lovely and pleasant, interacting with the 
six sense fields, is the origin of craving: 

The Blessed One spoke thus; 

Scrutinae now with an inward scrutiny (sam-masach}, O Bhikkhas 
... In this r^ard, a Bhikkbn . . . with an inward scrutiny . . . 
(sees that) this various and manifold Ill, this decay and death which 
arises in tbe world ... is based upon supports (upadhinidlnam), 
has its origiD ... its birth ... its production from supports. 
When there is support there is decay and death : when there is 
no support decay and death are not. .. 

Support is based upon craving, has its origin . . . birth . . . pro-. 
du^on in craving. 

When there is craving there is support; when there is no craving 
support is not. .. 

Wiatsoever in the world b lovely and pleasant, here this craving, 
•hould it arise, arises ; should it abide, it abides here ... 

Sight. . . bearing. . . smell. . . taste . . . body (touch) . . . mind 
... here this craving, should it arise, arises ... abides ... 

Those wbo m past ages, whether devotees or brihmans, viewing 
what b lovely and plrasant in the world, have seen it as permanent 
(nkcato)... as happiness ... as reality (attba)... as health ... 
as peace (khemato), they made craving to increase . . . (thereby) 
support to increase... (thereby) dukkha to increase; andmaking 
duUcha to increase they had no release fiwn jiti, de^y, death... 
they had no release, I say, from sorrow ..." 

Significant b the fact that in the above discourses, the causative 
process b presented as contained here and now within erne's lifetime. 

As in the Sammasa Sutta above, so too in the Mahi- 
Satipatthkna Sutta' the Buddha traces the uprising of craving 
to sense experience and certain mental processes. 

The HaM-N'idina Sutta* presents the Patioca-samuppada 

> D. n. >06 a m. 
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more fully. schematically shown below, to which the Hah&* 
pad&na adds one more step, namely, the six fields of sense. 
sa]&yatana, inserting it between name>and-{orm (niina«r&pa) 
and contact (phassa); 


Grief, lamentation and sorrow 

Old-age 
and d<nth 

Bir^. or 
Rebirth 

ConiiTig-to»be 
or Becoming 

t 

Grasping, 
or Attadunent 


Craving, 
or Thirst 

t 

Sensation, 
or Feeling 

o Contact, 


4 

Jarimaraoa ... 

I 

Jhti I 

bLv. ' 

I 

UpCdAna o* 


Tanh& 

vidani 


Dtact, Phassa 

t 1 

Lxae-and-Fonn, Nima>Rflpa 


... Name-and-Fonn, 
u or Mind and Body 


Cognition, Viftfiftna 

or Conscionsoess 


at the things of sense; 
attachment throngh specu¬ 
lative o^nions, through soul 
theories; grasping after more 
rule and lihiaL 
for sights, sounds, odoma. 
tangibles and ideas. 

bom of impresskms through 
sight, healing, smell, taste, 
touch and mental object 

reaction of si^t, hearing 
etc. to stimub in the shape of 
objects, events, memories 
etc. 

those modes, features, charac¬ 
ters and exponents by whidt 
the a^r^te called ‘ Name * 
manifests itself. If all were 
absent, there would be no 
manifestation of a corres¬ 
ponding verbal designation 
of the aggr^te caQed 
(bodity) ' Form *. 
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In the same Sotte. a aab-sectkm of the Paficca-samuppida is 
worked oot as follows: j 

Sensation gives rite to Cravii^ 

which gives rite to Pnrsoit ^ 

which gives rise to Gain 

which gives rite to Decision or Purpose 

which gives rise to Desire and Passion 

which gives rise to Tenacity 

which gives rise to Possttskm I 

which gives rite to Avarice 

which givei rise to Watch and Ward over Postesaons 

which gives rite to Blows and Wounds, Strife. Retorts and 
Coatradictkiitt. Quairelling. Lies and 
Slander. 


From this point the cycle is traced backwards: 

Blows and Wounds, Strife. Retorts and Contiadictioos, 
Ouarrelling, Lies anid Slander axe 

caused by Watch and Ward over Possessions 
which b cauted by Avarice 
which u caused 1 ^ Possession 
which b caused Tenacity 

which b caused Deeire and Passion 

which b caused ^ Decbkm and Purpose 
which b caused Gain 
which b caused by Punuit 
whkh b caused by Craving 
which b cauted by SensatioD. 


In the Mab&pad&na presenUtion. the Blessed One pots the 
exposition into the mouth of a previous Buddha, Vipassin. 
Thb sentence b constantly repeated as each step b devdoped : 
*• Then, Bhikkhus, from attention to the cause arose the convic¬ 
tion through reason .. -For Gotama the Buddha, there could 
be no such thing as faith ccmtraiy to, or even straining reason. 

In the MaM-NidAna. more explicitly than in the Mahipadina, 
the Buddha says that n 4 ma-rQpa and viflflJjja are each the 
'• cause " of the other. The essence of it b that the Buddha 
regarded an individual as a psydio-physical organbm. In 
Rhys Davids'! words*: '* Barely stated, the summary amounts 
• B*oki cj A 4 BtMiittt. VoL H !«. 6i .tooCwK* a. See •!» SStneSa*- 
Fbek Setts. O- L 7«- 
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to this—' only through cognition, language and bodily form do 
we live and express ourselves'." 

The Mah&-vagga, I. x. a. presents the causative process in its 
full form: 


I. Because of AvijjA 

there are 

Gmformations 


(ignonmee) 


Predispositions 

Tendencies 

SaihkhArt 

a. Because of SaitikhirA 

there is 

Cognition 

Consetousneas 

ViflOApa 

5 . Because of ViftfiApa 

there is 

Name-and'Pozm 
Mind and Body 

Nlma-rfipa 

4. Because of Klma-rapa there are 

the six sense- 
fields 

Contact 

Sal-Ayatsna 

S. Because of Sal-Ayatana there is 




Impreaaion 

Phassa 

6. Because of Phassa 

there is 

Seuation 

VedanA 

7. Because of VedanA 

there is 

Craving 

TaphA 

8. Because of TapbA 

there is 

Grasping 

UidldAna 

9. Because of UpAdAna 

there is 

Becoming 

Bbava 

ZO. Because of B^va 

there is 

Birth 

Rebirth 

JAti 

iz. Because of JAti 

there are Decay and death. 


grief, lamentation, 
sorrow, dejection 
onddtfpair. 

JaiAmaraoa 




Thus there is origination of this whole aggregation of 111 , 
dukkha. 

I. By the extinction of AvijiA there is extinction of SaiiikhAit 

а. By the extinction of Saihkb&rft there is extinction of Vififi&oa 

3. By the extinction of Vififiina there is extinction of N&nu-rfipa 

By the extinction of Nltna*rQpa there is extinction of Sal-Ayatana 

5. By the extinction of Sal-iyatana there is extinction of Pbasu 

б. By the extinction of nisssa there is extinction of VedanA 

7. By the extinction of VedanA there is extinction of Tai^hA 

8. By the extinction of TanhA there is extinction of UpUAna 

9. By the extinction of UpAdAna there is extinction of Bbava 

10. ^ the extinction of Bbava there is extinctioa of Jiti 

XX. By the extinction of JAti there is extinction of JarAmarepa 

Thus there is extinction of the whole aggregation of dokkba. 

If the Paficca-samnppAda as stated above is taken literally. 
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then the extinction of viflfiSna>n&inarapa, which stands, accord* 
in^ to the Mahi-Nidina Sntta, for the psycho-physical person, 
can only mean the extinction of the man him^. ^ it is 
necessary to look at the twelve-nidina form of the causative 
process in a different way. 

Avijji means ignorance. Ignorance of what ? S&riputta 
the bdoved, the honoured disdple of the Buddha, says: 

Not to know the truth of Dukkha, friend. 

Not to know the truth of the origin of Ill 
Not to know the truth of the stopping of Ill 
Not to know the truth of the Path th^ leads 
to the sloping of HI. 

This, 0 friend, is Avij}L 

Saiwn&dit^i Sutta, Majihima Niktya, I.34. 

As shown earlier (p. aoz), man’s belief in separate, permanent 
ego. the source of selfishness, perpetuates the gulf between 
" you ” and " me ”, and the distinction between ” thine ” and 
” mine In the Mah 2 -<k)vinda Sntta, D. II. 341, Govtnda 
asks; ” Wherein proficient, training in what, can mortal reach 
the immortal world of Brahm ? " Comes the answer from 
Brahmh Himself: " He among men who eschews ‘ me' and 
' mine who is one-pointed on Brahman, intent on com¬ 
passion. with no delight in unchastity.” 

The belief in a separate ego makes a man bend all his energy 
towards acquiring for himself, towards flattering, pleasing and 
feeding that ego. This belief, together with craving, per¬ 
petuates ignoraitce. Now the knowledge bom of the mere 
experience of suffering, common to all mankind, must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the knowledge of the truth of suffering. In 
the former case, man still bolds fast to the ego and constantly 
tries to ” dodge ” suffering, or to insure against it; and he 
continues to live and act in the belief that the pursuit of the 

* CI. There ere two eenwe, OM leedua tp boodafc. Um other to cffleadnation. 
They ere "Bine'' and *‘not-Bioe". fbroefh "aiM", er eet ur e e ere oouod; 
wheriu throub ''aot-iBkae*' they are relcoeed from boodate. 

Pai>Sala UpanUhad. Adbytya IV. 

The whe, (hcDugh the praetiee of deep uMditatkio oo Brahnan. leave ofi the 
coaceptiOM of'T' aad ’‘Bine" in the body and the iineie. 

Adhyttaa Upaalebad. 
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satisfactions of his cravings will bring him true happiness and 
pennanent peace. But this merely piles up evil. In the lattw 
case, man perceives that evil and suffering are rooted in his 
belief in his separate selfhood and are part of the very fabric 
of his sentient existence. If, therefore, man wants a real release 
from soficring, from "this whole body of Ill", he must first 
see this truth of dukkha. 

There is another, and a profounder meaning in certain con¬ 
texts, of the word avi)j&. In Sutta 36 of the Majjhinu Nikiya, 
the Buddha, relating the enlightenment, says: " This was the 
third vijji which I gained . . . thus it is with one who abides 
diligent, ardent and firm." 

Vijj 4 means Awakening ; the intense, all-alive, concentrated, 
glowing, profound Awakenitvg in the deeps of consciousness; 
something more than, and qualiUtivcly different frw know¬ 
ledge, however wide, great, sound. He who has vijji is the 
Awakened One. the Enlightened One. 

Avijjl marks the unawakened one. This unawakeoed state 
is the ill-state, the suffering state, the state wherein one is 
ignorant of the truth that dukkha characterues individual 
existence, and the manifested world. 

SaAkhara is a word with several meanings. According to 
iU derivation from the verb which means to arrange, to adorn, 
to prepare, samkhlra means both the preparing and the thing 
prepared, It means, also, confections ot conformations; and 
the actual conformation or pattern in being at the momentjp^ 
disposes towards the next pattern. Saifakhira also means predis- 

and tendencies; also actions, but actions in the inclusive 

sense of vriU (or deairej-thought-physical expression, all m om. 

jati means birth or rebirth, in the sense of a a^ture being 
bom Let it also be understood as a having come into concrete 
manifestation or being, as distinct from com-ing mto b«^ 
fbhava). For instance: a child shows musical promise: bu 
parent desiring to give him a good instmment, looks around m 
Tshop and says. " I wUl have that one" (upidina); he pays 
his cheque, and the instrument is com^ home in the vm 
( bhava); it is placed, with great glee, in the place of pnde 
in the dmwing room (jiti). 
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Now. the caosative process may be considered thus r the 
starting point, as the Buddha shows in the Mahi-Nid&na Sutta, 
is the psycho-physical person, the n&marilpa-viAfl&na, beginning 
in the mother’s womb. He is ignorant, uxuwakened—although 
the author of the Garbha Upanishad seems to think otherwise. 
He is bom, the product of all the influences that made him. 
such as hereditary factors, and drcumstantial factors like the 
food and drink, exercise and fresh air, excitement or peace, 
sensible or riotous living, happiness or misery and anxiety of 
the mother, and so on. So ^ere are certain saihkhiti. 

At birth, then, the starting point is this single complex of 
niinarflpa-viAfii^-avijj|-saihkh&r&. 

Phassa begins within the womb itself in part, and in all its 
aspects after birth. 

The infant is subject to the external worid, and to its internal 
processes of digestion and breathing, and to painful and pleasant 
sensations. It is a " child of Fate It cannot choose or 
control or convey specific desires, apart from its fundamental 
needs for existence and avoidance of pain. 

In its daily life, innumerable external influences such as 
sights, sounds, pressures, temperatures, cuddling, rough-handling 
and so on, all play upon it. In short, it is conditioned. The 
capadty for response is slou^ evoked horn it, controls are 
taught, and self-consdoosness is encouraged and developed 
along the usual separative, permanent ego lines. Thus new 
saihkh&ra oome into being, affect the child, and continuously 
transfonn into fresh sarhkhSri as life goes on and the child 
becomes the adult. 

Aviiji remains the all-aflecting cause fOT Ill in the whole 
jnocess. Ordinary religious or secular education does not get rid 
of avijjL The person's own strenuous and unremitting effort, 
if crowned with success, removes avijji. 

The other steps of the causative process up to jiti are perfectly 
dear. 

Now. these steps from phassa to j&d must be seen in relation 
to each and every specific activity or process, successively, in 
the life of this sin^e complex of n&marQpa-viiifl&na-avijj&' 
saihkhiri. At jiti, heart's desire is realized. The maintenance 
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of this realization to which one is bound by one's craving, by 
tme's self-assodation with the object of desire, is attended with 
eflort. There is nothing wrong with effort which is pure or 
perfect. But in this situation of bondage through craving, ali 
effort is fraught with strain and anxiety, is poisoned with fear, 
jealousy and envy, hate, strife and war. 

Sooner or later there is a wearing down ; there is decrepitude, 
decay and death. Heart's desire is dead, and jartroara^a is 
the end of that cycle. If the effort (taijhl-upidato-bhava) is 
frustrated, then one reaches marapa without realizing heart's 
desire, without a proper jaiti. 

This cycle from phassa to jar&marapa is endlessly repeated 
in the coarse of one’s lifetime. The stream of saihs&ra is kept 
flowing, the wheels of Jagannltha's car are kept turning, and 
the draught of sorrow is constantly quaffed, illusions and delu¬ 
sions are obstinately preserved, and Ill is maintained. Therefore 
man knows hell, self-decreed. Because the self-decree is made out 
of ignorance, infirute Compassion is evoked from a Buddha, 
infinite Love from a Christ,* and infimte, tender Mercy from 
God. 

Meanwhile, the person, the single complex of o&marfipa- 
viflfilpa-avijjl-saihkhari. is steadily moving towards the end of 
his life-span. The Lord of Death, sovereign ova sariuira and 
dukkha. has already exacted heavy toll from him. And then. 
Father Time gives him sweet release. The man lays down his 
burden, and " yields hU soul to God ”, whilst the Glory is unto 
God. (Indeed, the Glory is always unto God—the Glory so 
tragically bedimmed in poor, suffering, existential man, the 
sorrowful, mortal bundle of impermanent aggregates. The 
extinction by Time of the illosory, separate-ego consciousness 
which was so potent a source of lU. is one meaning, and evidence, 
of the Mercy of God). Time the father, a supporter, sustainer 
and bringer to fruition, is gentle and friendly, and brinp the 
end happily and naturally, comfortingly and sweetly. Time is 
the external and universal Ender. He is like Grandfather 
smiling at pou^ful Baby. Death, he of dreadful mien and lurid 
eyes, with a bloody scythe in his hand, is an executioner, a slayer, 

I “Jmu XIX. 41 . 
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the fiendish agent of the self-imposed “vengeanceof God''— 
for Law cannot be flouted. He is the internal and specific, 
and violent Ender, borob-Uke. 

Where there is holiness, Time folds Death in his arms. To¬ 
gether they bring peace to him who has mn his course, like 
fading sunset glory, and immortality to his Name. Previous 
to the realizatioo of that supreme consummation, the bundle of 
aggregates of material-form, feelings, ideas, saihkhfirfi and 
viAflit>a which made up the person, vanishes from human sight 
vdien death comes. Unexhausted tanhk impels to a future re¬ 
forming, and eventually there is a jiti, a rebirth. But, the born 
and the reborn, in the reincamational sense, are neither two 
different persons nor one and the same person. 

Not always is the cycle from pbassa to jarimara^ a deadly 
ill. There are those beautiful, selfless dee^ and thoughts and 
creations by men and women, which are the lightnings of the 
Eternal, reminders to man to look at all worldly loveliness with 
calm clear-sightedness, and. unensnared, to b^me awakened 
within. And for this same end do the Great Messengers appear 
as Redeemers or as Tathigatas, Exemplars to sufferers caught 
in the meshes of Dl. or of worldly existence under the sway of 
worldly values. 

But now, whilst many will acknowledge that much in this 
world is evil, the counterstatement will be made, neither un¬ 
reasonably nor unjustifiably, that surely life also bolds a million 
delights, and that every person, though he knows some sorrows, 
also enjoys ntany pleasures. 

Here one comes to a critical point in the whole range of Indian 
Religion and Philosophy. If a man is prepared to accept the 
stream of all ptassing experiences undiscriminatingly and un- 
creatively, and if he is content to accept worldly valnes and live 
by the principle, “ This is how it is, uid I must do what I can 
to get along and make good somehow ", then be may ignore 
Indian thought, or stifle any stirrings of divine di^ntent. 
But if he is not. then he enquires: What is the worth-while, 
the good, the real, the true ? 

For Indian thought, the true. good, real ai>d worth-while 
as a goal of endeavour is nun's realisation of the peaceful, free 
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and eternal, whereas the unreal, the not worth>while, as the ob¬ 
jective fact of each person’s actual life, is brought about by attach¬ 
ment to, and by the impassioned effort to crystallize or to fixate 
the transient, fevered, bound, mortal. It must be clearly under¬ 
stood that it is not the objective universe—the transient, the 
dual, the round-turning—which is Ill. The objective universe is 
the objective universe, and as such is marvellous and wonderful, 
terrifying and awful, beautiful and inspiring to us. That this is 
the true Indian view is irrefutably evidenced by the entire range of 
Indian Art. But manifestation becomes an ill for man, because 
of his very own ignorance and misperceptions, his attachments 
and his misdeeds. Otherwise, manifestation is verily Eden 
Garden. Therefore, whilst pain or suffering is obvious Ill (though 
it is a blessed instructor in the long run), pleasure also is lU. 
because not only does pleasure undergo inevitable decease, uiuch 
is sorrowful loss, but also the pleasure seeker is left the slave of 
his recurring craving. Moreover, all the world's antagonisms and 
wars, anxieties, jealousies, hatreds and other ills, the whole 
world’s Evil, spring almost entirely out of the pursuit of pleasure, 
the pleasure of the senses and of egoistic self-assertion. 

Not transient pleasure but permanent bliss, not a little piece of 
knowledge but the supreme enlightenment, not the petty goodness 
of the respectable citizen but the divine perfection of the holy 
msn-become-God, not merely the fulfilment of human ideals but 
the realization of the purpose of existence, of the Will of the Eter¬ 
nal, is the worth-while, the real, the true, for Indian Religion and 
Philosophy. 

And in that light the whole of ego-circumscribed personal 
existence is Ill, because it is the domain of the Lord of Death, of 
M&ra, tempter and sin-maker. *' You " and " I ”, swept along in 
the poisoned stream of sarhs&ra, the round of births and deaths, 
must escape and reach the safety of the other shore. But escape 
can never mean a running away, or a release for one’s ” self 
Etcape from Ill and Sorrow means this, and only this, that each 
person so disciplines himself that he cttus to be a prodtioef of evil 
and sufiering, by himself ceasing to sin, and simultaneously himself 
constantly doing good. This is achieved through the extinction 
of that type of I-consciotisness which is the source of selfishness 
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and e^bm. This extinction is part of the " dying out'' which 
is Nirv&iia; and its inevitable concomitsjlt (rather than conse* 
quence) is that Uissfnl. inn^ard peace which is also called Nirv&pa. 

And also: ** you ” and " I " are absolutely prevented from 
escaping sorrow, even though " you " and “ I'' have realised 
Nirv&pa. " Self" extinction has no meaning whatever in terms of 
a selfish Nirv&pa I " I ” am altogether incapacitated by virtue 
of the real nature of the manifested universe from catting myself 
off from all mankind, indeed from this-AU. “ I out of the in¬ 
finite Love characterizing him uho has touched Nirvfipa, will 
suffer infinite pity, feel infinite compassion and tender mercy, 
for my brother man bound to the round-turning wheel. 

But it is impossible to save a brother without being the Lord of 
Salvation my^. I. myself, even here and now as the existential 
person, must make “ my ” Nirvlpa come true. For how can I 
give what I do not possess ? How easily I behave like a fool and a 
hypocrite strutting on the worid stage doing “ good " to others 
when I myself am empty of the substance of goodness, saving 
" you ” when it » I myself who am perishing of malaise of 
spirit I 

So, the individual effort has the double result: one, of bene¬ 
fiting " me ”, a person, and ” you ", any person who is my 
neighbour at the moment; and next, of making an end of 111. 
He who treads the Middle Way is the conqueror of M&ra; he is 
the spiritual alchemist who transmutes the Ill into the Well; he 
is the healer who reduces the fever caused by ignorance and crav¬ 
ing to the blissful, healthy cool of Nirvipa, the fruit of Wisdom. 

Theoretically, the Pati^-samuppAda presents the extinction 
of ignorance as the first step leading to the extinction of Ill. In 
practice, the Buddha singles out the extinction of craving as the 
preliminary step in the extinction of all UL Ignorance, here, 
cannot be removed by being told the truth, or by mere study, or 
by sitting down, in the moral and mental condition in wdiich one is 
at the moment, and " thinking it out 

The Mundaka Upanishad says: 

The whole of men's thmUnx is interwoven with the senses. 

When that is purified, the Atman shines forth. 

III. I. 9. 
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In all Indian Religious practice, moral and intellectual develop¬ 
ment, the purification of heart and mind, are indissolubly link^ 
together. Avijjl cannot be directly tackled by any and every 
man. But any and every man is only too awrare, painfully aware, 
of-what he craves for, of what he believes is pleasant for himself. 
Hence the Buddha, who was concerned with Everyroan’i fulfil¬ 
ment. with " Deliverance from this entire body of Ill", struck 
his mightiest hammer blow at ta^ihi, the central bastion of the 
citadel of all evil. This is a charming contrast to the Upani- 
sbadic " he who knows Brahman ..." The Upanishadic circle 
was an elite one ; the Upanishadic wisdom was not broadcast; 
and the Upanishadic sages were not missionaries but seers, perfect 
in saintly wisdom, to whom came the few who scoight the radiance 
that lights all Eternity. 

Hence the Buddha, propoundmg the third Noble Truth, 
recommends the utter extirpation of all craving. As presented in 
the Uahi-Satipatth&na Sutta.* not only is craving, the slave- 
maker. to be extirpated, but all desire, and also material things, 
the use of the senses (a strairge teaching at first glance) and the 
objects of serue are all to be put away. 

Can thi> really be put into practice ? The Buddha says: 

It is in respect only of trifling things, of matters of little value, 
of mere mocahty, that an onconv^ted mao when praising the 
Tath&gata, would speak. And what are such trifling, minor 
details of mere morality that he would praise ? 

Putting away the killing of living things, Gotama the recluae 
holds aloof from the destruction of life. He has laid the cudgel 
and the sword aside; he lives scrupulous and full of mercy, 
friendly and compassionate to all creatures that have life. 

Patting away the taking of what is not given, abstaining from 
taking what is not given, Gotama the rechise lives as one who 
takes (only) what is given, who waits for what b given : and by 
not stealing he lives with a self become pure. 

Putting away unchastity. Gotama the r^nse b chaste. He holds 
htmarif aloof, ^ off, fnmi the vulgar practice (gftma-dbamiaa), 
frmn the sexual act. 

Putting away lying words, Gotama the recluse holds himself aloof 
Iromfalseho^. He speaks truth, from the truth he never swerves: 
faithful and trustworthy, he breaks not hb word to the world. 


> Sm sbovs. p. soo. 
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Putting awav slander, Gotama the recluse bolds himself aloof from 
calumny. w*hat he hears here he repeats not elsewhere to raise 
a quar^ against the people here; what he hears elsewhere he 
repeats not here to raise a quarrel against the people there. Thus 
does he live as a binder together d tboae who are divided, an 
encooragerof thosewbo aref^da, a peacemaker, a lover of peace, 
impassiooed for peace, a speaker of whiIs that make for peace. 
Putting away harshness of speech, Gotama the recluse holds him¬ 
self al^ from hazih language. >^atsoever word is blameless, 
pleasant to the ear. lovely, reaching to the heart, urbane, pleasing 
totbepeople.agrettbletothepeopl<^such are the words ^speaks. 
Putting away frivolous talk, Gotama the recluse holds him- 
sdf alMf from vain conversation. In season be speaks, in accor¬ 
dance with fact, a speaker on the goal, a speaker on Dbamma, 
a speaker on discipline, be ^)eaks wmds that are worth treasuring, 
wi^ similes at the ri^t time, that are discriminating, and connec¬ 
ted with the goal. 

He abstains from wearing, adorning or ornamenting himself with 
garlands, scents and unguenU, fnm the use of huge and lofty 
beds, from acc^dng silver or gold, uncooked grain, raw meats, 
women and girb, bradmen or bondwomen, sheep, goats, fowb, 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses, mares, cultivated or waste, 
from acti^ as a go-between or messeiiger, buying and selling, 
cheating with scalm or bronzes or measures, the crooked ways 
of bribery, cheating and fraud, maiming, murdex, patting in 
bonds, bi^way robbery, dacoaty and violace. 

Such are the things, 0 Bhikkhus, vdiidi an unconverted man, 
when speaking in praise of the TatMgata. might say. 

BrahmajUa Sutta, 

D.1,3-5. 

Nor does the above complete the list. For there follows a list of all 
the sports, amusements, music, dancing, low arts (like foretelling, 
augury, etc.), all that appertains to comfortable livin|;, and in 
short, almost everything which is comprised in everyday worldly 
life. One more list is of some interest—the Buddha’s conception 
of '■ low conversation " : 

Talk about kings, robbers, ministers of state; war. terrors, 
twttles: foods, drinks, dotbes. beds, garlands, perfuma; rela¬ 
tives and reladoosblps; equipages, vdiages, towns, dties, coun¬ 
tries : tales about women a^ heroes ; gossip at street comers or 
wells : ghost stories: desultory talk ; speculations about the lazid 
and sea. about beowning and not becoming thus or thus. 
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This gives a remarkable insight into the Buddha’s vievw and 
personal standard of life. This is what he called " the mere 
details of minor morality.” It is a particularly interesting 
revelation of what he meant in practice by his teaching m p f^Tr i ng 
the Middle Way, and avoiding the extremes of self-indulgenoe 
and mortification. This mode of life was austere in the highest 
degree. The lesson is that perfect attainment necessitates the 
complete rejection of whatsoever is unessential. In other spheres, 
some of the finest examples of this principle in the modem 
world are seen in the manufacture of precision instruments and in 
the creations of genius in the fine arts. 

All observation necessitates the use of the senses. In fact, the 
Buddha's very technique of purification and development makes 
the senses more reliable instruments of apprehension. Only 
through keener sense perception can there be accurate observation. 
Again, the Buddha repeatedly emphasizes the necessity for health, 
energy, joy smd application. His own experience taught him 
that the misuse of the body brings only ill in its train. Physical 
health, therefore, is indispensable; and what has 

ph}'sical health but that, among other things, the senses function 
better than ever ? But a vital, energetic person is quite naturally 
moved by lusty life (the serpent’s tail). How th rilling , exciting, 
pleasant, how ” good ” it is to enjoy one’s body and mind, to 
express one’s self, to be happy now, extracting the last drop of 
delirious delight whilst one can and letting decay and death look 
after themselves I Since they will cmne inevitably, why forgo the 
honey of the moment ? 

The question, as well as the attitude, expresses the folly of the 
immature. Rejecting it. and fat from teaching unintelligent 
repression, the Buddha points out that the extirpation of craving 
and ignorance leads to permanent happiness, not to a trumpery, 
momentary pleasure. 

The Bodd^ does mean what he teaches, namely, actually put¬ 
ting away material things to the limit, actually not \ising the 
senses for making unnecessary observations, but concentrating 
wholly upon the supreme aim in view, the winiving of the deathless 
Immortal. If a drink addict is seeking to free himself from his 
miserable slavery to drink, it is not exactly rmhelpful to him t< 
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refuse the following :-~to go into a drinking place; to look at 
bottles containing drink ; to listen to others' talk about drink 
(either for or against); to stand outside a drinking place for the 
sake of a mere sniff of the drink ; or to conjure up in his imagina¬ 
tion anything connected with drink. 

Through intensive training alone can craving be extirpated. 
Since the Buddha's personal example, and his method, are the 
embodiment of the highest austerity, what did he mean in his 
very first discourse to the Five by the term Majjhima ParipadA ? 
In which sense is this Way the Middle Way ? 

Earlier (p. 9a) it was shown that the Manifest, lying between 
the infinities of the point and the boundless sphere, is the Medium; 
it is that which is in the middle. Nirvi^, the deathless Immortal, 
is the Infinity to which the Infinity which is " oneself" here, 
proceeds. proceeding is by way of the Medium in which 
oneself manifests. The procession to the Perfect. Ntrvfina, can 
only be a Perfect Way. The Middle Way, the Way through the 
Me^um to the Infinite Nirvana, can be no other than the Perfect 
Way. altogether antithetical to the two extreme ways of indul¬ 
gence and mortification. But ordinary man confusedly believes, 
because hisstandpointandcriterionare of the realm of dukkha, of 
the wildness, of the jungle, that a middle way is a compromise 
between indulgence and mortification. In practice, be interprets 
this ss lusting without being found out. Unfortunately for this 
view, 

The mighty Ruler of the worlds beholds ss though 
from clcM at hand 

The man who thinks he acts by stealth: all this 
the gods perceive and know. 

If a man stands or walks or moves in secret, goes 
to his lying down or uprising. 

Whst two men whiter ss they sit together. King 
Varans knows: he ss the third is present 

Atbsrva Veda, IV.zfi.x. a. 

The Buddha announces that the eight elements composing the 
ei^tfold path are sanuni-ditthi. sammi-sankapo, and so on, 
using the prefix <animi for each element. Samml is usually 
translated by the word " rightSensitive discernment shows 
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that merely right views or right actions hardly express all that the 
Buddha had in mind. By sammi, he undoubtedly meant " per¬ 
fect It was the Perfect Life which he himself lived and wUch 
he taught his followers to live. The Middle Way of the Buddha is 
no sour-milk-and-water compromise between indulgence and 
denial here at this earthly level of ordinary life, but the radiant 
apex in heaven of the triangle whose base line joins the earthly 
extremes. The Middle Way is nothing less than the Perfect Way. 

The teaching of the Majjhima Patipadi, which is for the instruc¬ 
tion of the masses, and which is addressed to the individual, and 
which is, above all, for the earnest aspirant to realise more and 
more profoundly through constant practice, is the fruit of the 
meditation under the R&j&yatana tree, subsequently related to 
the conclusions drawn from the meditations under the Mucalinda 
and Ajajdla trees. 

Of ^e eight elements of the Perfect Way, sanddhi has been 
already discussed in these pages. Sammi-^ti, perfect mindful¬ 
ness, the equivalent of " watch " in the Christian admonition 
" watch and pray one of the most important elements from the 
practical point of view, is treated below {see pp. 236, 237). 

The fifth clement, samnd-ijivo, means perfect mode of living, 
which includes the idea of making a livelih^ by right means. If 
everyone spent five minutes each night before retiring to rest, in 
a calm, dispassionate survey of the day's mode of living, and if 
each person tried to abide each successive day in the light of the 
conclusions reached in such a survey, a revolution for enduring 
good and human happiness would t^e place. 

The prohibitiooary aide of samnd-v&cd, perfect speech, is well 
expressed in the BrahmajilaSutta (above). Sammi-^tthi, perfect 
views, is expounded by S&riputta. when the B l es s ed One was once 
staying in Jeta’s grove in An&thapipdika’s pleasaunce : 

When the disdple of the Noble comprehends that which is wrong 
and the root from which it springs, when he comprehends that 
which is right and the root from which it springs, thereby he 
becomes right in his views ■ • ■ 

» Sm aho by Mrs. Rhys Davids. H«tM UsWeislty Library, p. iso 

a p. 3tS. 

*Mark.XlIl jj. 
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Killing a wrong, theft . . . sennaUty, etc ... is wrong. Its roots 
ue gi^. hste and delosion. 

Not killing... thieving... etc... is right Its roots are freedom 
from greed, hate and delosion. 

... by putting away every tendeocy to passion ... repu^ance ... 
the idea aiKl conceit " I am " . . . that is how be is tight in his 
views... 

... (is right in his views) when he understands becoming, its 
origin, its cessation and Um course which leads to its ceosation. 
Now what are these ? There are three lands of becoming—sensu- 
oos, corporeal and incorporeal. From the arising of attachment, 
becoming takes its rise ; from attachment's cesation comes the 
cessation of the course whereto is just the Noble Eight¬ 

fold Path... 

There are four graspings—after sensuous pleasure, after specu¬ 
lative ideas, after good-works, and after so^-theories . ■ ■ 

Majjbima Nik&ya, 
I46-51. 

Soul theories I The Buddha’s teaching of soolleasness. anatth, 
as characterizing all existential manifestation, and his silence, or 
rather non-exposition, in connection with the Atta, has been a 
souroe of tribulation to many. How could a religion explicitly 
teach anatti, completely deny any possibility of the survival of 
a personality or soul or self-consdousness after the death of the 
body ? A religion of abysmal despair I Of inconceivable hope* 
lessness t A religion of pessimism which touched the very nadir of 
perdition I 

Not so. The Buddha pointed out that the popular meanings of 
words like " soul" or " self ” were misconceptions of the truth. 
Inability to understand the Ulimitable, indefinable Atman led 
some to misconceive it as a separate, personal ego—a misappro¬ 
priation for onesdf of the universal which cannot be appropriated. 
Others, ignorant of the Upanishadic teaching of the Atman, and 
having a naively animistic outlook, also thought in terms of this 
Frankenstein, the permanent The Buddha knew for himself 
the "not-bom, not-become, not*made, not-compounded", the 
plane of consciousness which was " the end of IllHe knew the 
Uncreated, or the Transcendent. Thus knowing, he hurled his 
thunderbolt at the view which regarded any or all of the elements 
constituting the existential person as the Atta. 
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This doctrine of the absence of any abiding limited entity in the 
existential person, is one of the outstanding achievements of the 
Buddha. Until man clearly understands this truth, he will never 
rid himself of selfishness, and of evil and suffering. 

Man is made up, according to Buddhist analysis, of five aggre- 
gates (khandhas): 

I. Material attributes (rflpa)—the stufl of the body: sense organs; 
gesture and speech ; "ial» or female sex ; qualities like buoy¬ 
ancy. elastid^, etc. 

a. Sensations or Feelings (vedanfl) 

3. Abstract Ideas or Perceptions (safiM) 

4. Mental Dispositioos and Will (sartikhlra) 

5. Consciousness (viftSina) 

All the khandhas undergo continual change, there being no abiding 
entity in any of them or in the person as a whole. Here, one must 
recall the Upanishadic teaching that Brahman, which is identical 
with Atman, is the Eternal among the thii^ that pass away. 
The Atman is inconceivable, that is, its reality cannot be repre¬ 
sented through discursive thought and speech. But the things 
that pass away, such as the khandhas composing existential man, 
can be represented through discursive thought and speech. So 
the Buddha, confining his talk or description to the conceivable, 
shows that the whole of the existential is mortal. And yet, he also 
unequivocally repudiates annihil ation. The equal repudiation of 
both survival and annihilation means the repudiation, not of The 
Eternal, of The Atta, but of the idea of etenuU entity, an idea 
expressed in self-contradictory terms, since entity means defined, 
limited manifestation, or that which is non*etemal. In this 
connection, it should also be noted that certain questions have 
hitherto remained unanswerable : How docs God create heaven 
and earth and all therein ? How does Atman become, or create. 
this-AU ? How. and even more cogently why, does the Eternal, 
the Perfect, the Immortal, become, or create, the temporal, the 
imperfect and the mortal, full of pain, evil and sorrow ? It is in 
man's nature to ask such questions. Strictly speaking they should 
not be asked. That fact, and the unanswcrability of such questions 
make for part of the dukkha of life. Yet the answer, the perfect 
answer, is achievable by the individual, through realiung the 
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Immortal. Thereby, speech and thoti^t are transcended, thus 
immobilising the means for homan discussion and communication. 
But the achieved answer is the sure ground for the authoritative 
repudiatum of annihilation, and also of such a misconception as 
eternal entity abiding in existential manifestation. 

In the Mah&'Nid&na SutU. the Buddha deals with four declara¬ 
tions concerning the soul, namely that the atta 

has form and b miirate; has form and b boundless; 
b fonnless and minute; b formless and boundless. 


Each of these declarations b made with regard to the present life 
or the next life: or the person resolves that he will refashion the 
atta into the likeness of a selected one of those four modes. 

Next, the atta b regarded as 

I. Feeling, sentience 2 . Not-ieeling, naa-sentience. 

3. Some” thing "vdiichbitsdfneitberaentiencenornon'seDtienoe. 
but has feelings and has the property of sentience. 

1. To thb, one answers: 

Feding b (a) happy, (b) painful, (e) neutral 
Which do you conroer your atta ? 

Moreover, (a), (b) and (c) are impennsnent states; they are 
the fvodwt of a cause or causes, and bectmie extinct in course 
of time. 

Tbmfoie, " Hy atta b feding ” does not crnmncnd itself. 

2. To this, one answen: 


Where there b no feding of anything, can you say. ‘ I am' ? 
No. 

Thereion (2} b not commendable. 

To thb. one answers; 

Were feeling of every sort to cease absolutely, then there 
being, owing to the cessatioo thereof, no fedtng whatever, 
could one thm say. ’ I mysdf am ' ? 

No. 

Therefore (3) b not canunendabte. 


And then the Buddha says: 

Now when a Bhikkhu, 0 Ananda, does not regard the atta under 
these aspects—either as feeling, or as non-sentient, or as having 
feeling—then be. thus refraining from such views, grasps at nothing 
in the world ; and not grasping, he trembles not; a^ trembling 
not, he by himsdf attains to perfect peace. And be knows that 
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birth tt At an «nd, that the higher life has been folfilled, that what 
has to be done has been accorapUahed, and that after this present 
world, there is no more of being such and such. 

And of such a Bhikkhu, O Ananda, whose heart is thus set free, if 
anyone should say, ' His creed is that an Arabant goes on after 
death’—that were absurd—or, ‘ His creed is that an Arahant does 
not go 00 ... or does, and yet does not go on... or, neither goes on 
nor goes not on after death '—all that were absurd. 

And why is that ? 

Because, O Ananda, whatever verbal expression there is and what¬ 
ever system of verbal expression, whatever explanation there may 
be and whatever system of explanation, whatever conunanicatioa 
ii possible and whatever system of oommunication, whatever 
knowledge there is and whatever sphere of knowledge, whatever 
round of life and bow far the round is traversed— 
by mastery over all this that Bhikkhu is set free. 

But to say of a Bhikkhu who has been so set free by insight, 
' He knows not. he sees not '—that were absurd. 

D.U.66-dS, abbreviated. 

The current views of the atta are shown to be not commend¬ 
able. By refraining from such views, a roan grasps at nothing in 
the world. At least one powerful source of selfishness is removed. 
" Not grasping " means that all the hopes, fears, anxieties and 
struggles involved in obtaining things for this atta or self dis> 
appear. Naturally, there is peace, there is serenity. 

Rebirth is at an end. The purpose of existence is fulfilled. And 
after death, " there is no more of being such and such." 

At the end of the Brahroaj&la Sutta, the Buddha says of himself 
that 

On tbe dissohitioo of the body, beyond the end 
of his life, neither gods nor men shall see him. 

Yijftavalkya says to his beloved wife. Maitreyl; 

After death, there is no consciousness. 

After fulfilling the purpose of existence, after attaining freedom 
of mind, after realising Nirvki^, and after the destruction of III, 
there is complete cessation of tbe rtlpa-vedanfi-saflfift-samkhAra- 
vifijlL&na complex, or, the existential person. This is the truth 
which the majority of human beings cannot accept, and against 
which they fi^t tooth and nail. Not the blind acceptance of 

H 
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credulity nor the blind rejection through incredulity, but the real 
acceptance bom of clear-sightedness, is required Those who 
blindy accept will merely continue to do evil, because they have 
not rid theniselves of this illusion of “ selfThose who blindly 
reject will equally continue to do evil, and also shut the door on 
understanding. But those who will extinguish cxavixig will find 
wisdom, obtain the vision, and realise Nirvina. 

But let the further teaching be noted. First, YljAavalkya's 
exposition of immortality after saying, After death there is no 
consciousness.** Next, the Buddha*s own statement that if suiy- 
one should say of an Arahant, that after death “ he goes on, or 
does not go on, or .. . ", all that he says is absurd. What, then, 
does happen aiter death ? Translate jiti by the term further- 
become (not new-become or re-become), instead of birth or rebirth. 
In the case of the unliberated, the force leading to an existential 
again-become, namely the force of upidina, the grasping which 
is the fuel for the flame of sentient existence, does give rise to a 
jiti. In the case of the Arahant, since the khandhas, dissolving 
in death, are dispossessed of op&d£na by the previous extirpation 
of craving daring the Arahant's lifetime, there can be ik> farther 
bbava and no farther j&ti. In this case, the Atta has successfully 
demonstrated* in existential terms the meaning of Perfected Man. 
and Perfected Man has fulfilled the purpose of existential mani¬ 
festation. Thereby, Perfected Man is a Tathfigata, a Redeemer, and 
after the death of the body. He is the non-existential deathless Im¬ 
mortal, the Eternal, which is devoid of parts but is only the Whole. 

Until liberation is realised, jiti after jiti arises. Exactly how 
the Buddha pictured the process is impossible to say, for he gave 
no explanation of its rationale. Budd^t teaching gives the ana¬ 
logy of the one flame which is transmitted from torch to torch: 
craving and grasping supply the fuel by which the flame of life is 
burning from one existence to another. 

lo trying to understand rebirth, most people word their en¬ 
quiry thus; since there is no permanent entity, no ' who ’, then 
‘ what' is reborn ? And they argue thus: it is said that the karmic 
force generated in one life must work itself out because of the law 
of causality, and to the character pattern of one grouping of 
* TUt it a S w ao ntUa tioB of *Tbt Cnc* of God." 
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khandhas, the person A. reappears in another grouping of khand- 
has, 6. In that sense, in Buddhist teaching, B is a reincarnation 
of A. But no explanation whatever is given of the mechanism of 
transmission. Analogies like the flame transmitted from torch 
to torch, or like the momentum of one billiard ball being trans¬ 
mitted to another on impact, are bad. One flaming torch is actually 
put into contact with another flaming torch; one billiard ball 
having momentum, physically touches another ball without 
momentum. If the analogy is to hold, then one pattern of khand¬ 
has ' flaming' with life should ‘ Are' a non-living pattern of 
khandhas. In other words, the 'flame ' should ' Are' a new non¬ 
living pattern by actual contact. But the Arst flaming pattern 
dies out. To say that the predispositions, the sazhkhiri, persist 
after bodily death and give rise to another body, or to say that 
amsdousness, viAfi&iu. survives and enters another body, is 
hardly tenable, for it is dearly taught that consctousness on the 
one hand, and name-and-form on the other, are redprocally 
dependent upon each other. 

The concept of karma, the idea that every force, physical (and 
energetic as the scientist would say), or moral or mental (and non- 
energetic as the physkist might affirm), must work itself out, may 
feel acceptable. But in the application of this concept to the life 
of man, the idea of rebirth, however garbed, does not stand critical 
examination. 

So runs the critic’s argument. Both his enquiry and argument 
show that he is tbinlting atomistically, that is, in terms of discrete, 
unchanging ultimates of rdpa, or vcdani, or viAALu, etc. But 
the Buddha points out that nothing whatever in all manifestation 
is unchanging. Again, karma is not like a judge who punishes to¬ 
day a particular man who cmnmitted a crime a year sgo. In 
practical life, that man today is regarded and treated as the iden¬ 
tical man who committed a crime in the past. But in the actual, 
universal process, there is no unchanging identity. The two views 
—one smd the same individual; two diflerent individnals—are 
both inadequate. The more adequate view is that one thing, or 
situation, is the cause of, and becomes transformed, or is taken op 
into another.* If, as suggested above, the terra jiti is translated 

> Se« above, p. 104 . 
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a$ further-become {not new-become-—new individual therefore, 
nor again-become or re-become—aame individual therefore), or 
by fresh-become or freah-tranaformed, it might prove easier to 
master the conception of jlti.- There is much in ordinary life 
which dims, or even blots out the awareness of continuous change 
as underlying all process. A dynamic view is inhibited by observ¬ 
ing. say, such an atomistic event as an instantaneous death. 
Such observations so condition the mind, that it becomes difficult 
to grasp the Buddha's presentation of karma and j&ti. 

To return now to the Paticca-samupp&da. 

The eradiction of tanhi (craving) leads to the cessation of 
upAd&na (grasping), of bbava (becoming), of j&ti, and of decay, 
death, despair and misery. The daily activities go on, hut with 
this difference, that one no longer bakers after or identifies one¬ 
self with anything. So life ceases to be the wretched stream of 
saxfas&ra. It now consists of pore action, that is, action which is 
a well considered, skilful* or creative response to life, instead of a 
helpless, automatic reaction to sense stimuli Thus there is the 
end of the whole aggr^tion of sorrow, the extinction of Ill and 
the establishment of the Well. 

The person, that single implex of nimar8pa-vihMi;ui, attains 
this through the discipline of the Eightfold Path. In the attain¬ 
ment. the state of avijji is completely transformed into vijj&. 
As as the enli^tened individual is alive, there is a distinct 
recognisable n&marQpa-viftfil^ complex before one’s eyes, 
namely, the Arahant himself. With the extinction of avi}j&. 
dukkha is utterly shattered and the light of Nirvi^ wholly 
soffnses the dhai^a-become, the Brahma-become Aralmnt. 

Thus the complex composing the existential person of the 
Arahant is not extiivguished, as one may be led to deduce from the 
statement of the Paticca-samuppida as it stands in the Hah&- 
vagga. Instead, having ceased to be a producer of Ill and sorrow, 
and “ escaped ” from dukkha. be is now a creator and maintainer 
of the Welt, aitd abides permanently in NirviDa. 

Henceforth, the twelve steps of the Paticca-samupp&da in the 
order given in the Mabi-vagga apply in relation to each and every 
experience, and especially to ea^ and every mental state—^there 

I ct “SkiU in leiiaa ii yoft, (O Arjna*)"—Baafand-GltS. II. 50 . 
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is no fanUsy life in the Arahant's mind. The erstwhile ignorant 
individuaJ has now extinguished avijj&. Therefore, daring the 
remainder of his life, his positive effort as he goes through eac h 
experience is directed towards the maintenance of the awakened 
state. Therefore, only those saihkhiri which are the tendendes 
and dispositions to Brahma-faring, which constitute the pattern 
characterising holy living, and freedom, remain active ; neces¬ 
sarily so, for no experience is shapeless and bodiless. Therefore, 
the state of consdousneas assodated with each single experience 
is pure. Therefore, there is no ta^hft generated out of the ex¬ 
perience. There is only pure and skilled thought, word and deed. 
Therefore, when the inevitable end of the experience comes 
through the objective activity of Father Time, there is no decease 
of an illusory " I ", and there is no despair, misery, grief, lamenta¬ 
tion and suffering. There is but freedom and peace, the upekkhi, 
the calm and silent but transmutatively active watching by him 
who has extinguished all Ill. Thus the Arahant moves unstained' 
through all the experiences of the rest of his life. He moulds those 
experiences ; be is master of environment; he is " lord of the 
wt^d 

If some cause brings about a temporary avijji in an Arahant, 
be can directly extinguish it. as well as the other nidinas, up to 
jar&marapa. 

Again, if one who is far advanced on the Path comes into touch 
with a suffidently powerful source of inspiration—a Vision, or 
the Dhamma, or an Arahant or Buddha in person—>he might 
suddenly become enlightened himself. There would then be an 
extinction of all the nidSnas up to jarimarafia. 

There is another form in which the twdve-nid&na Pa^icca- 
samuppida could be expressed: 

Because of 

Aviiji Ignorance, there is the 

Saihkhira Predisposition to that kind of 

ViOfiana Awareness of any 

K&martpa Object, or sitiution, or train of thought or fantasy, 
whudi (awareness), operating through the appropriate 
Sa 4 &yatana Field(s) of sense, leads t« those 
Phsssa Contacts which produce those 

* SsB also, BfilunMfsoyaks Upsnirhsid, IV. 4. >» ^ s). gaotsd sbev. pp. 140,141- 
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VedanS 

Upftdina 


Bh&va 

JIti 


Jatintara^ia 


Sensatiom, out of which, as a bard core, arises the 

Craving wfaidi impels one to 

Grasp at the desked objects, physical or mental, thus 
giving rise to the 

Formative process cubnioating in (fiustratioo, (or vari¬ 
ous reasons, thus ending dirwtly in jaiimarai^a, or in) 

Obtaining the object of craving, which, because of the 
Law—whatever upria es, of necessity deceases—ends 
in 

Loss, sufieiing, daaohition, death, tU. 


But if avijji gives place to vijjft, there is no predisposition to that 
kind of awareness of any object... which ... (could lead to). . . 
loss, suffering. Ill. 

Thus, in various ways, one may read rightly the twelve nidinas 
composing the Pad<xa>samapp&^. 

the Arabant who has shattered the circle of avijji dies, 
there is no more of mortality for him. Never again any 
saxhkh&ri recombine into a pattern of separate being, for the fud 
for sudi becoming it no more. TbeAwalc^edisonewithNirv&na, 
beyond the pale of avijji. 

But when the unlibeiated one dies, the forces for recombination 
into another pattern of being, enclosed within the prison walls 
of avijji. give rise to another jiti. Again there is manifest a 
person, before whom lies the task of crossing the stream of saih- 
Sira, of finding release from avijji into vijji, of realizing the 
deathless Immortal, here-now, ^Ailst existent in the nimarQpa- 
viSfiitia complex. 

In this manner one may understand the Paticca-samupp&da, 
both in tenns of a single life-span and in terms of a series of j&tis. 

It should be noted that whilst it is not incorrect to derive the 
uprising of the whole aggregation of dukkha from avijji as the 
starting point, and to proceed step by step as present^ in the 
Mahi-vagga. the extinction of 111 for the ordinary person still 
in the unawakened condition does not start with the extinction, 
first of avijji, and then, successively, of saihkhira, vififi&na, etc., 
but with the extirpation of ta^i. For avijji, the unenlightened 
state or the unawakened consciousness, ap^ from being every 
person's natural inheritanoe, is the inevitable ctmsequence and 
concomitant of taphi and of self-aasociation with t^ fleeting. 
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transient worid and its objects. Hence the necessity for the 
extirpation, first, of tarihA. through the discipline of the Noble 
Eightfold Path. 

• • • 

*' How are we to conduct ourselves. Lord, with recard to woman¬ 
kind } •• 

" As ftot seeing them, Ananda.*' 

" But if we should see them, what are we to do ? " 

'* Not talk. Ananda." 

*’ But if they should speak to us, Lord, what are we to do ? ” 

“ Keep wide awake, Aiunda." 

D.II.141. 

Not an altc^ether unwise admonition I For Ananda was an 
attractive, handsome man, possessed of tact and charming 
manners, a trifle susceptible to feminine charms, and blessed 
with the ability to make everyone feel at home. In the last year 
of his life, the Buddha freely consented to dine with the courtesan 
Ambap&ll. Because of this engagement, he excused himself from 
the invitation by the Vajjian nobles to dine on the same day. 

Several texts show that the Buddha tends not to regard woman¬ 
kind with favour, although he holds certain exceptional characters 
in high esteem. He r^rds sexual love as lost, a bringer of 
scurow. He exhorts wise men not to fall into the hell of the 
married state ; and if men could not keep away from marriage, 
not to commit adultery (Dhammika Sutta, ai). On the whole he 
thinks woman is definitely the weaker vessel. 

• * • 

In his exhortation to his disciples at the Mah&vana at the 
KQtigira Hall (see above, p. z86), the Buddha mentions the 
"dbammi which I have hilly understood.*' These dhanuni, 
cat^ricalJy stated, are as follows : 

z. The four earnest applications of mindfulness on the body: 
sensations; mind : dhammi. 

3. The fourfold struggle against evil; to 

(a) prevent evil states from arising 

(b) put away evil states which have arisen 
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(c) produce good sUtes not previously existing 

(d) make go^ states g^ when they have arisen. 

3. Tlw four roa^ to psyc^ power or to Iddhi. through will; 

efioit; thought; investigaboD. 

Each is to be united to earnest thought and the strug^e against 
eviL 

4. The five oiocal powers, balini. which an ide n tical with 

5. The five o^aits of ^witnal sense: faith; energy; mindful* 

ness; concentration; wisdom. 

6. The seven branches of enh^tenment: energy ; mindfulness ; 

oonoentratkm; investigatioQ; rapture; calm; opekkht. 

7. The NoUe (Ariyan) Ei^tfoM Path. 

The Buddha laid the first emphasis on the mind and on con¬ 
templation. AU activity, sinful or good, had deep roots in the 
mind. No wrong could be effectively righted without putting the 
mind right. So be says, in connection with upright conduct, 
earnest concentration and intelligence: 

Great is the fruH. great the advantage of earnest concentration, 
when it is set round vrith upri^t con^bet 
Great is the fruit, great the advantage of mtdlect, when it is set 
round with earnest ooncentratioa. 

The mind set round with intelligence is set quite free from the 
cankers of seitsaality, becoming thirst for continued existence), 
delusion and ignorance. 

Mahk-Parinibbina Sutta, 
D.n.123. 

The Buddha had full sympathy and understanding for the lay¬ 
man too. The following is in the Mabi-mangala Sutta: 

(A deva speaks) x. Many devas and men 

Have held various Uungs bleaBii^ 

When they were yearning for happiness. 

Do thou declare to us the greatest blessing. 

(The Buddha) a. Not to serve the fodish 
But to serve the wise ; 

To honour those worthy of honour; 

This is the greatest hlesaiag. 

(This refrain ends every verse.) 

3. To dwell in a plea^t land 
Good works dotte in a former birth, 

Right desires in the heart. 


I 
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4. Much insight and education, 

Self-control and pleasant speech, 

And whatever word well spoken. 

5. To support father and mother, 

To cherish wife and child, 

To follow a peaceful cafling. 

6. To bestow urns and live righteously. 

To give help to Idndred, 

De^ which cannot be blamed. 

7. To abhor, and cease from sin. 

Abstinence from strong drink. 

Not to be weary in well-doing. 

8. Reverence and lowliness. 

Contentment and gratitude. 

The hearing of the Law at due seasons. 

9. To be long-suffering and meek, 

To associate with the tranquil, 

Religious talk at due seasons. 

10. Self-r«straint and purity. 

The knowle^ of the Noble Truths, 

The realization of Nirvioa. 

iz. Beneath the stroke of life's changes. 

The mind that shaketh not. 

Without grief or passion, and secure. 

13 . On every side are invxndUe 
They who do acts like these. 

On every side they walk in safety. 

And theirs is the chief good. 

A detailed exposition of the method of self-purification and 
training is given by the Buddha in his answer to the question put 
by the son of his old friend King Bitnbislra. One ni^t in mid- 
automn, >Kdien the water-lUy blooms, King Ajitasatto of Magadba 
' is enthralled by the beauty of the full moon. He expresses a 
yearning to hear religious discourse, .pvaka, his j^ysidan, 
recommends him to visit the Buddha. He tells the monarch the 
good report noised abroad of the Buddha: " An Arabant, fully 
awakened, is the Exalted One, abounding in goodness, happy, 
with knowledge of the worlds, unsurpassed as a guide to mortals 
willing to be led, the teacher of gods and men, a blessed Buddha.'* 
The king goes with an enormous retinue, with his elephants bearing 
bis women, himself mounted on the state elephant, to the Mango 
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Grove which sheltered the Buddha together with t^ve hundred 
and fifty of bU Bhikkho*. Fear eei*es the king. How ^ there 
be such unearthly peace with twelve hundred and fifty men 
nrttcnt ? •’ Doctor Jtvaka reassures him. The King complete 
his ioumey on foot, and stands respectfuUy and sees the Blessed 
One and his assembly . calm as a lake, seated m perf^ sil^. 
Deeply moved by what he sees before him. the powerful ruler of 
Ma^^a says: 

•• Would that my son. Udlyi Bhadda. might have such calm as 
this assembly of the Bhikkhos now has 1 " 

•• Do vour thoughU then go where love guides them ? 

•• I love the boy. and wish that he might enjoy such cahn as this 
assembly has.*’ 

The King bows with joined palms stretched out in saluUtion to 
the Blessed One. sits down, and wants to know «'Je imme- 
diate fruit, visible in this life, of the life of a ^iltkhu. The 
Buddha asks him what has he already lear^. The King teUs 
him of the doctrines expounded by various thinkers, and express^ 
his dissatisfaction with them all Then the Buddha points out 
the advantages of the life of a Bhikkhu: that he is shown honour 
and respect by all; that he b trained in aU the minor moralities 
(as stated in the Brahmajila SutU); that the consdousneas of 
right-doing results in confidence and fearlessness; and then. 

How a a Bhikkhu guarded u to the doom of ha senses ? 

" When, 0 Kn«. he sees sn object with ha eye, he a not entranc^ 
with the gene^ appearance or the details. He sets hmadf to 
restrain that which might give occasion for evil sutes. covetous¬ 
ness and dejectioo. to flow in over him so long as he rona^ un- 
restnhied u to his sense of sight. He keeps watch ha fac^ty 
of light, and he attaim to mastery over it. So with the other 
tensm hearing ... and with the representative faculty. And 
endow^ with this self-restraint, so worthy of honour. 
the n fT t m he experiences within himself a sense of ease mto which 

no evil state can enter. Thus the Bhikkhu becomes guarded as to 

the doors of the senses. .... j i 

•• And how. 0 King, b the Bhikkhu mmdful and aelf-possesscd f 
•• In tha matteTo King, the Bhikkhu on going out (on ha a^ 
round) or returning, acts with clear consdousnem.' And so (too) 

> Tbftt ii, Wlf «ww« of cnetty whet be is dotag. 
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on forward . .. drawing in or stretching out (his arm).. 

carrying his outer cloalc, bowl, robes ... eating, drinldng, chewing, 
savouring .. . obeying the caJls of nature . . . walking, standing, 
sitting, asleep, awi^, talking, silent... Thus it is, 0 King, that 
the Bhikkhn becomes mindful and self>possesied. 

" And how, 0 King, is the Bhikkhu content ? 

" In this matter, 0 King, the Bhikkhu is content with sufficient 
robes to cover his body, with sufficient food to keep his stomach 
going. Whithersoever he may set out, these he takes with him as 
he goes—just as a bird with his wings, 0 King, whithersoever be 
may fly, carries his wings with him as be flies. Thus it is. O King, 
that the Bhikkhu becomes content." 

A Bhikkhu’s meditation is then described by the Buddha : 

1. " Putting away hankering after the world, he remains with a 

heart that hankers not, and he purifies his mind of hankering. 

2. " Putting away the stain of msJevolence, he remains with a 

heart set free from malevolence be puri^ his mind from the 
stain of malevolence, (and is) compassionate and kind towards 
all breathing creatures. 

5. " Putting away sloth and torpor, keeping his ideas alight, 
mindfol and clearly omsdous, he purifies his mind of sloth and 
torpor. 

4. " Putting away restlessness and wor^, he remains free from 

them, and with heart serene within, he purifies himself of 
restiMsness and worry. 

5. " Putting away perplexity he remains ss one passed beyond per¬ 

plexity. and no longer in suspense as to what is skilled, he 
pu^es his mind of perplexity.'' 

D.I.70, 71. 

" The Bhikkhu. so long as these five hindrances are not put away 
from him, looks upon himself as in debt, diseased, la prison, in 
slavery, lost on a desert road. But when these five hindrances 
have DM put away from him. he looks upon himself as freed 
from debt, rid of disease, out of jail, a free man and secure. 

" To the Bhikkhu in whom the five hindrances have bM away, 
realising that himself, joy is bom ; rapture is bom in biro who is 
joyful; ihe body of him whose mind is rapturous is impassible; 
with the body impamible he experiences happiness; the mind of 
him who is happv i* concentrated (in samidhi)." 

D. 1 . 73 - 
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In this important dialogue, the S&mafiha-Phala Sotta, the 
Buddha proc«Mls with other points, aiwl ends with the assurance 
fKa* the purified life and heart of the Bhikkhu enables him to 
understand the Four Noble Truths, to become free of the cankers 
of lust, becoming, delusion and ignorance. And then: 

*' la t hus set free, arises the knosHedge of bis emanci^tion, 
and he knows; ' Rebirth has been destroys. The higher life has 
been fulfilled. What had to be done has been done. There is not 
now any more of being such and such 

D.I.84 

King Ajfitasattu, profoundly impressed, asks the Buddha to 
accept him as his disciple. He expresses deep contrition for having 
murdered his father, King Bimbisfira, the great friend of the 
Buddha. The Blessed Lord accepts the King's acknowledgement 
of his misdeed: 

" Verily, 0 King, it was transgression that overcame you in acting 
thus. But as you loc^ on it as transgression, and make 

acknowledgment armeding to rule, we accept your acknow¬ 
ledgement as to thu. For that, 0 King, is custom in the 
of the noble ones, that whosoever looks upon bis fault 
as a fault, and acknowledges It, shall attain to sdf-restrwt in the 
future." 

D.I. 85 - 

In Kammfissadhamma. a dty of the Korns, the Buddha says: 

" 'The one and onty path, Bhikkhus. leading to the purification of 
beings, to passing far beyond grief a^ lamentation, to the dying out 
of ill and misery, to the attainment of ri^t method, to tlw rcalb- 
atiooof Nitvg9a,is that of the Fourfold Setting up ^ Mindfulness. 

" Which are the Four ? Herein, O Bhikkhus, IM a Bhikkhu, as to 
the body, continae to took upon the body in such manner, that he 
remains ardent, self-possessed and mindful, having overcome both 
the hankering and the dejection in the world. And in the same way 
as to wungii^ thoughts and mental objects, let bm so look upon 
each that he remains ardent, self-possessed and mindful, having 
overcome both the hankering and the dejection in the world." 

0.11.390. 

The point is then set out in detail, first in relation to the body: 
The Bhikkhu thinks bow it comes to be, and bow it passes away. 
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He mekes hinueU aware of every activity at the body, «rrh as 
lifting an arm. or walking, or eating, and so OQ>-«cting with 
' clear conadoosoeas'u it is called. HU vigUuce it pore observa¬ 
tion. So be develop* the power never to be caught unawares or 
to be swept into wrong or indeliberate action. He htmoif ' abides 
independent, grasping after nothing whatever in the world.' 

Similarly, in relation to the fedinga: 

H^ thQT come to be and pasa away; whether they are pleasant, 
pawful or nentral; whether they coocera material or spiritual 
things. * And be abides indepoident, gra^ung after nothing 
whatever in the world.' 

Similarly with thoughts; 

Their origination and d ec ease ; whether they are full of lust and 
hate, whether they are dull or intelUgmt, or exalted, and so on. 
" Or again, with ^e coasciousaess, 'There is a thoughtmind¬ 
fulness thereof becomes estaUiahed far enough for the purposes of 
knowledge and seU-pottession, And he abides independent, grasi^ 
ing at nothing whatever in the world." 

Similarly with mental objects. 

The whole technique revealed above, and in the discourse to 
King Ajltasatto, is remarkable. It is a discipUne which releases 
self-knowledge, teaches control without repression, reveals the 
nature of one's own psyche and of the hidden springs of action, 
and slowly and surely purihes one's wbc 4 e being and leads to 
liberation through self-less-ness. At first sight it appears to 
promote self-centredness. But in fact, this type of pure self- 
observation, without praise or censure, without emotional reac¬ 
tions, without being bound by ideals or vataes. is the royal road 
to sdi-less-ness. This technique of the Fourfold Setting up of 
Mindfulness is described in detail in the Uahi-Satipatthina Sutta. 

At BbapdEgima, the Buddha says: 

It is throng not awakening to, not penetrating four conditions, 
O Bhikkhus, that there has been this long, long running-on and 
faring-on (in saihsftta^ both for me and for you. And what are the 
fiiur f The ariyan virtue (moral hatnt, or slla). the ariyan con¬ 
centration (samldbi), the ariyan wisdom (paAfiA), the ariyan 
freedom. 

D.II.Z 23 . 
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The main elements concerning these four have been set forth in 
these pages. 

There is another formulation of the stages to final liberation : 

I. " Entering the stream.'* This follows the acceptance of the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order. It may be the result of 
the practice of virtue, hearing the Doctrine being preached, 
entighteoed reflection, or companionship with the faithful and 
good. Freedom from the dehi^n of the ego, from doubt regard¬ 
ing the Buddha and bis teachings, and from reliance on the 
efficacy of rites and ceremonies, is attained in this stage. 

3. Tins stsge marks him who will return but once more. Lust, 
resentment, and falling under the spell of worldly or spiritual 
glamour are reduced to a minimum. 

3. At this stage the disdple is safe. He will not fall back; be will 
achieve in this life. Lost and resentment are destroyed in this 
stage. 

4. The final stage is Arahantship, the stage of him who has attained 
the supreme “ worthirtess." The Arahant is free from pride, 
seU*righteoumesi, ignorance and the desire for rebuth. 

It is sometimes said that the Buddha's teaching is mainly 
negative. Evil and snfiering are brought into the forefront. 
Man's life is to be spent in a struggle against evil, and the ethical 
code is quite often, but not alwa3'$, worded in terms of abstention 
from evQ. Concentrated mental activity is emphasized, and little 
is said about *' doing things." 

There is some truth in the critidam. For example, this oft 
quoted verse from the Dhammapada gives the teaching of love 
in negative form: 

Never in this world can hatred be stiQed by hatred; 

It win be stilled only by non-hatred—this is the law eternal. 

But tide by side with this consider the teaching of love as pre¬ 
sented in the Mabi-Sudassana SuttSL The Buddha tells the 
story of the Great King of Glory, who, at one stage, enters a 
chamber, and, strongly feeling what be says, cries out: "Stay 
here, 0 thoughts of lust, ill-will and hatred. Thus far only. 0 
thoughts of lust, ill-will and hatred." Then the Great King enters 
the Four Raptures. Then he goes out of that chamber into an¬ 
other, and he lets bis mind pervade the four quarters of the world 
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with Love, grown tar-reaching and great, free from the least 
trace of anger or iU*wili. Similarly, he lets his mind pervade the 
four quarters of the world with compassion, sympathy and equa¬ 
nimity. 

Love, grown far-reaching and great, free 
from the least trace of anger or Ul-wilL 

There is the secret. The opposites exist together in man. The 
Buddha’s psychological insight showed him that Love conld not 
wholly be Love, unless, first, man purified his nature to such an 
extent, that he became incapable of reacting with malice or hate 
under any drcumstances, however provocative. Only those who 
have rich experience, together with the requisite perception to 
understand the significance of their experience, can see ^w pro¬ 
foundly right the Buddha was. Through the ages man has failed 
to fulfil Love because he has not first cleansed his heart of that 
which can poison Love. The Buddha’s psychological basis, 
namely the heart cleansed of anger and ill-will and hatred, enables 
transcendent Love to triumi:^. 

*’ Lets his mind pervade the four quarters of the worid with 
Love . . . Compassion ...” This teaching of the four Brahma- 
vih&ras (literally God-residences or Divine-residences) is one of 
the most remarkable in the entire range of all religion. 

The young br&hman, Subha, asks the Buddha for his opinion 
on one point; the brihmans teach that a householder achieves 
method, law atKl meritorious action, whereas one who goes forth 
into the homeless life does not The Buddha says: 

'* On point, young sir, my opinion is cooditional... I have not 
a rigid opinion . . . Both tito householder andone who goes forth, 
acting ri^tly, because and on account of right action, achieves 
method, law and what is skilled.” 

As the conversation proceeds, Subha says: 

”... it would be well should the respected Gotama sitow to me the 
path to union with the Brahmfis.” 

” Then, young sir, listen well,” says the Buddha. ” Pay attention 
. . . Here, a Bhikkho with a mind of loving-kinds^ (mettl) 
abides one world-quarter, then a second ... a third ■ ■. 

a fourth. 
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” Thus he sta}^ whilst he suifoses the whole world shove, below, 
across, on sQ sides, in aU compIeteDess with a mind of loving* 
kindnen, wide, extended, immeasiirable, without enmity, withoat 
ill-will; with the liberation of the mind through loving-kindness 
thus developed, be will not stay, he will not stop at what is 
finite... 

And again ... with a mind of compessioo (kanmi) • • • 

^ And again with a mind of sympathetic joy (modi^)... 

“ And again with a mind of serenity (or unperturbedness, upekkhi) 
... wi^. extended . .. not stop at what is finite .. 

Majihima Kikiya, 

Subba Sutia. no : 99. 

Again, it is taught: 

Be thou unequalled in loving-kindnew 

Buddha-vaibsa, II.158. 

So also do thou suffuse friend and foe with loving-kindn^ 

ibid. II x6o. 

As a mother even with her life protects her child, her one and only 
son, so let one cultivate (a loving) heart without measure towards 
an living creatures. 

Khuddaka Nikiya, Ketta Sutta. 
This was said by the Exalted One ... 

^ Bhikkhus, whatsoever grounds there be for good works under¬ 
taken with a view to rebirth, all of are not worth one-six¬ 
teenth part of that love which is the heart's release; love alone 
which is tbe heart's release, shines and bums azul flashes forth in 
snrpassing them." 

Itivottaka, I.3.7. 

Like Y&jfiavalkya before him, and Jesus after him. the Buddha 
gives tbe supreme teaching, and is himw>lf the embodiment of 
transcendent Love. Each teacher presented Love in his own 
unique way. ‘Ihe Buddha’s uniqueness consisted, partly, in his 
unrivalled psychological insight, and in bis practic^ technique by 
which, stripping oneself of all obstructing evil, such Love could 
be realized. This Love has no limitation, no bondage, no senti¬ 
mentality; no reservations, no conditions, no requirement or 
dependence upon reciprocity. It is pore, beyond mortality, 
ab^ute, transcendent and divine, of the nature of Eternal God. 

The discipltne enjoined in the Upantshads, the Yoga system, 
and the Buddha's t e achi n gs, would be incomplete withoat tbe 
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discipline of love. The form in which the Buddha presents it is 
of unique interest: mett&. or loving-kindness; ksrupi, or com¬ 
passion ; mudit&, or sympathetic joy, that is. delighting in the 
hapoiness of others: upekkhi, or serenity, the poise that knows 
no shaking. Discipline which leads to one’s moi^ perfection and 
the liberation of the mind, and to those states in of at- 

one-ment with the Transcendent, might conceivably tend to make 
one indifferent to this world’s creatures, to their follies and suffer¬ 
ings. Freed of the illusion of separateness, freed of egocentric 
personality, one might become less able to enter into congenial 
inter-relationship with the egocentric man of the world. And 
further, having transcended worldly values, one might become not 
only unappreciative and aloof, but also unsympathetic to him 
with worldly values, him with the petty woes and cares, the little 
sorrows and joys of everyday life. 

Expressed in another wray, he who lives in the deathless Im¬ 
mortal may be unable to bridge the gulf between himself and the 
ordinary man. In order to talk the language of existential man. 
without which it would be hardly possible to help mortal to be 
reborn—and reborn as immortal—the Aiahant, out of infinite 
love and understanding, must have whole acceptance of the other 
man at his own valuation, even though that valuation is in¬ 
accurate. For out of love, the Arahant transmutes the false into 
the true. 

Thought and wisdom lead to the Impersonal, to the Void; to 
processes, to the becoming-stream; to Vision. Love leads to 
persons, to beings; to selves, to individuals: to the understanding 
wiiich is intelligent compassion, to dear-seeing sympathy or 
loving dearsightedness. Thought and love creatively integrate in 
action by the actor who is wholly moral and free from all 
delusion. 

Through right-regarding, one achieves impersonal altruism. 
" No-self ”, as seen by intellect, revealed by spiritual insight and 
accepted out of wisdom, when adopted as a standard for dealing 
with myself, makes me self-less, and just and fair to others. 
And “person”, distinct and individual, as obvious to sense 
perception, revealed by spiritual insight and accepted out of 
love, when adopted as a standard for dealing with others, makes 
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me unselfish, considerate and sympathetic to them. Right¬ 
doing towards them throu^ personal love is the result. 

By nay-saying to worldliness in life in myself and yea-saying to 
life in others, the harmony of wisdom and love establishes the 
nonn for individual action. Hence the Brahma-vih&ras build, 
maintain and sanctify the truest and pnrcst links between mortal 
man, enmeshed in Bl, and the man made God. the Saviour, the 
Tath&gata. 

There are too many. who. criticizing Indian Religion as cold, 
negative, impersonal, a selfish seeking after personal salvation, 
take pride in rushing about doing good deeds, and are self-satisfied 
with their love for man, and for God. Only a Buddha, a Christ, 
knows fully how to love, and to do good. The rest can love only 
partially, and do good only in limited measure. Until the lover 
and doer has become a Buddha or a Christ, a part, too big a part 
sometimes, of his loving and his good deeds is an expression of 
lust and ^oism. 

This is not to suggest that one must wait for the day of Per¬ 
fection. On the contrary, as the Buddha himself emphasizes 
(Dhammapada, 183). "doing of what is skilled" is necessary. 
But one most clearly understand that good is wholly good only 
when evil has been rooted out. Does a good gardener clear out 
weeds? 

So it is that whilst the forms in which the greatest teachings 
are clothed may be negative, the actions entailed and the results 
achieved are porithre. And it was action above all. the heroic 
action in u^ch man wages incessant battle, single-handed, 
unyielding, against the very source of evil, the ego, and craving, 
for which the Buddha stands. An uncompromising iconoclast, a 
ruthless dispeller of illusions, a preacher who preached only what 
he himself fulfilled to perfection, a teacher who taught only what 
was his own realization of truth, the Buddha stands out as one of 
the overtowering intellectual and spiritual giants of all history. 
And it may be, that his teaching, example and influence will come 
to be increasingly recognized as one of the most remarkable 
that ever emanated hum a sin^e being, iriiether he be called 
son of man or son of God, lawgiver or prophet, redeemer or 
saviour. 
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To this day the Buddha stands as the greatest apostle and ex¬ 
ponent of freedom : the freedom which is absolute release from 
the fetters of self, from the false kind of dependence upon man or 
saviour or God. and from every taint of character that darkens 
the life of man and makes him a blot upon fair nature; the free¬ 
dom which is complete at-one-ment with the immutable law that 
governs all process: the freedom which only he who attains 
knows is the utter fulfilment of the purpose of human existence, 
and which not only leads to. but itself is the Peace that passes 
understanding. In the Buddha were incarnate the Truth and 
Goodness and Love that man can ever envision. 

The Buddha ushered in a new age. Intuitive transceadwtalism 
was not enough. Here and now was the need for clear vmon by 
each individual for himself, for a reasonable, constructive and 
practical approach to the problems of life, solving sudi problems 
through continuous personal effort for moral perfection and 
intellectual clarity. If the Buddha’s austere and awful perfection 
demanded the life of a Bhikkhu. if it necessitated a life not inti¬ 
mate with the crowd, it is well to pause and consider ^t the 
creative artist, the scientific genius, the leader of a nation, the 
business magnate, the householder, the tover, all of them without 
exception go into retreat in studio, laboratory, cabmet room, 
office, study and secret trysting place. Can anyone say that at 
any time in history, the life which perfecUy fulfiUed the True and 
the Good was compatible with living in the world of affairs ? 

The secluded life, slightly distant from the turmoil and evil of 
everyday existence, was a source of inspiration to man at large. 
This pure way of life preserved in practice the tradition and know¬ 
ledge of that whii culminate in the supreme worthiness, 
Arahantship. It is indeed well that the sun lightens and warms 


the earth from a great distance. ... ... , 

Greatest among the great ones who lived in that wonderol 
aae—Parmenides, Xenophanes. Pythagoras, Isaiah. Job. Mahivira. 
Uo Tm and Confucius—the Buddha Ut a flame of spmh^ 
splendour which only in the years to come wUl be seen at its 
brightest. For his is the teaching which will show the best solutions 
to the age-long conflict between individual and society, between 
self-assertion and self-realiiation, between ” tbou ” and I . 
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For five and forty years after his enlightenment, the Buddha 
travdled, spreading his teachings, ministering to the spiritaal 
needs of man. At last the time came when his dd body, eighty 
years of age was nearing its final sleep. Ananda, his faithful 
and loving disciple, feels the stress of the approaching end. The 
Master gives him quiet counsel: “ But now, Anaraia, have I not 
formerly declared to you that it is in the very nature of all things, 
near and dear unto os, that we must divide ourselves from them ? 
.. . Anything whatsoever that is bom. brought into bemg, and 
organised, contains within itself the inherent necessity of dissolu¬ 
tion.*' Lying on his deathbed, he asks his beloved disciples if 
they have any doubts, any questions. To the end he gives himself 
in loving service. 

“ Behold now, Bhikkhos, I exhort you, saying: 

‘ Decay is mbnent b aO component thinp I 
Strive on with diligence I * *’ 

Those were the last m»ds of the TathSgata. He entered into 
meditation, mto Nirvina, the deathlen Immortal. And when be 
breathed his last, the elder of the two greatest teachers of human¬ 
ity passed to his eternal rest. 
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Yield not to unniRnliness. O Pftitha I 
It doth not befit thee. 

Abandon base faintheartedness I 
Stand np, Paiantaps 1 “ 

II.3. 

Whoso fotsaheth all desires aiwl goeth onwards 
free from yearnings, without the thought of 
mine or " I", attains to Peace." 

n.7x. 

O son of Prithl, neither here nor in the next 
world b there destruction for him (who 
worketh righteousness); for no one who does 
good, 0 my son, goes an evil way." 

VI.40. 

Thy business b with the action only, never 
with its fruits; so let not the fruit of 
action be thy tnotive. nor be thon to 
inactioa attached." 

IU7- 

Wthout attachment, constantly perf onn acticn 
that should be done; for, by perfbming action 
without attachment, man verily reacbeth the 
Snprenc." 

ni.19. 

I am the abode of Brahman, the Immortal, the 
InexhaustiUe. of eternal ^hteonsoess. 
and of unending bliss.” 

XIV.a7. 
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Chapter V 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

Arjuna cried: 

. Betvreea the two anniee, 
sUy my chariot, 0 Acyuta, 

" That I may behold these standing, loogiiig (or 
battle, with adiom I most strive in this ovtbrealdng war; 

” And gate on these here gathered together, ready to fight. 
deaioQS oi pleasng in battle the e>^-minded son of 
Dbritarfiahtra.'* 

Bringing the chariot to a standstill, Krishna said: 

" 0 Pirtha, behold these Kunis gathered together." 

I. 3 I, 32 . 23. 35. 

It is difficult to excel the Hindu sense of the dramatic in reli¬ 
gion. Here on the field where mighty armies were gathered, the 
battle hangs, like petrified thundercloads withholding the storm, 
whilst the Lord of the Universe, incarnate in Shri Krishna, is 
about to utter the supreme truths which will dissipate the doubts 
dooding the mind of Arjona. The poet-author of the Gitfi could 
hardly have chosen a more arresting opening scene for his philo¬ 
sophic song. 

The Great War is the theme of the Hindu epic, the Mahibbirata. 
euphemistically called a poem, in fact, an encyclopedia of Hindu 
philosophy, ethics, religion, legends, law and political science. The 
epic also ocmtains some lyrics of touching beiuity. and—the GR&. 

Arjuna, peerless archer, is one of the five Pft^dava brothers 
who are fitting to recover their kingdom, of which they were 
deprived by their Kaurava cousins, the sons of Dhritarfishtra. 
Kfishpa is Arjnna’t charioteer. 

When Krisiy^a stays the chariot, Aijuna gazes upon the em¬ 
battled hosts, and gives vent to the anguish in his soul. For he 
sees that on both sides stand his relatives and kinsmen, teachers. 

346 
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friends and comrades. Deeply moved to pity, he utters in sad¬ 
ness : 

“ Seeing these, my kinsmen, O Krishpa, arrayed ea^ to fight. 

My limbs fail and my mouth is parched, my tx^ quivers, and my 
hair stands on end; 

" Gftodlva (the bow) slips from my hand, and my skin bums: 
I am not able to stand, and my mind is ahirling ; 

" And I see adverse omens, 0 Keiava: nor do I foresee any advantage 
from slaying kinsmen in battle. 

For I desire not victory. O Krishna, nor kingship, nor pleasures. 
What is kingship to us. O Govinda ? What are enioyroents, or 
even life ? " 

1,28-31. 

And the victor of a hundred battles goes on to say that all who 
stood before him were the very people for whose sake the war 
was being waged 1 What pleasure could there be in slaying 
relatives ? Families would Ih! destroyed, and therefore the tradi¬ 
tional way of family Ufe, the bedrock on which Hindu society and 
the Hindu state were founded, would disappear. Lawlessness, 
corruption and confusion would arise. Slayer and slain would 
equally end in hell. 

" Alas I in committing a great sin are we engaged, 
we who are endeavouring to kill our .kindred 
frean greed of the pleasures of Idngship. 

*' If the sons of Dhritarftshtra. weapon in hattd, 
slay me unresisting, unarmed, in the 
battle, that would for me be the better.'* 

U 5 .46- 

Arjuna down on the seat of his chariot, casting away his 
bow and arrow, bis mind overborne by grief. For more than 
twenty centuries since the day the Gitt was penned, many a soul 
has known the same anguish. 

The answer of the Giti is in the finest Hindu traditions- It is 
primarily a philosophy of action: action performed without 
attachment to the fruits of action, as a sacrifice to BrahmM, 
with knowledge of Brahman, with devotion to the Lord, with 
one’s self freed from passion, fear and anger, from lust, greed and 
hate : action performed with precise knowledge of what exactiy 
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is one's doty, which is determined by one’s own neture or psttem 
of being, liie snthor of the Glt& resonicefoDy uses all his material 
to support his philosophy of action. Brahman and Atman of the 
Upanishads, some of ^e teachings of the Buddha, and the 
Siihkhya and Yoga philosophies, and the way of life as enjoined 
by the Vedas, all appear in the GltS. The doctrine of Avatiras 
or Incarnations of Ddty. is used with striking effect. 

Whilst the Upanisha^ are for the few, the Gfti is the treasured 
scripture of the multitude. Hen feel the need of a personal God, 
the embodiment of their highest ideals, whom they can conceive 
of in familiar, personal terms—a Being—to whom they can 
confide what cannot or must not be communicated to fellow men, 
on whom they can lavish all the love-loaging which otherwise 
remains pent up within, or whidi has already found frustration 
here, to whom they can aspire with fervent devotion, and whom 
they can reverently worship. Such a God is the magnet that 
imsistibly draws ^e millions; the profoonder concepts are too 
austere, too deep for than. In the person of Krishna as the Lord 
incarnate, the Hindu ideal concq)timt is embodied. 

When Knshna vouchsafes the vision of the Divine Form, 
Arjuna. overpowered, with joined palms says: 

" Rightly, 0 HpshTkHa, at thy praises 
The u^verse is Reddened ai^ rejoices; 

The imkshasas in tenor fiee to all quarters, 

And alt the boats of siddhas do thee revenoce. 

*’ Arkd wherefore should they not to thee do reverence, 
Creat-souled one, greater than Brahma, first creator ? 

O infinite Lord of gods, the world's home art thou. 

The imperishable, being, non'-being, and beyond them. 

*' Thou art the primal God, the andent Person, 

Thou of this ^ the supreme place of treasure, 

Knowcr and knowaUe, the supreme dwelling, 

Boundleas of form, by thee is ell created. 

*' Viyn aitd Varupa, fire, moon, and Yatna, 

PrajApati art thou, the father's father; 

Reverence, x t verence to thee a thousandfold. 

And yet again to thee be reverence, reverence. 

" Reverence before thee, reverenoe behind thee, 

0 All, to thee be reverence from aO sides; 
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O endleu in thy strength, boundless in vigour, 

AU thou envelopest. aU thereiore art thou. 

" Deeming thee friend, wbate'er I have uttered roughly, 

Calling thee KpshBa, Yftdava, or comrade, 

Whate'er. not knowing aught of this thy greatness, 

Speaking in carelessness or in affection, 

" Whate'er in jest I have spoken with itreverenoe, 

When in our sports, or resting, or in eating. 

Alone, in other’s presence. 0 firm fixed. 

For that I crave thee pardon, boundless one. 

" Father of all the world that moves and moves not 
Art thou, and worshipful most reverend teacher: 

None is like thee, much leas is there a greater 
In the three worlds ; thy glory has tM equal. 

" Therefore I bow, and casting down my body 
I seek thy favour, Lord adorable; 

As father spares his son. conuade his comrade. 

As friend fais friend, so io thou deign to spare me. 

“ With ecstacy have I beheld what no one 
Has seen before ; with fear my mind is shaken ; 

Therefore, O Go^ show me thy other body; 

Be gracious. Lord of ^>ds. the world’s one refuge. 

“ Holding the diadem, the mace, the discus. 

As erst thou wert. so do I wish to see thee. 

That very form, four-armed, take upon thee, 

0 thousand-armed, O figure oniver^" 

XI.36^. 

Power is the aspect revealed in this vision of the Form. Mani¬ 
festation is power in action. In the world of endless change, all 
things come into being, and pass away, ruled by the law under¬ 
lying process. Viewed objectively as stark fact, ^e active process 
of the universe can be terrifying and awe-inspiring, making one’s 
hair stand on end. 

What, then, was revealed in the vision? In the body of Krishna. 
Arjuna beheld the Supreme, with many mouths and eyes, wearing 
divine vestures, all-marvellous and boundless, with face turned 
everyv^ere. Tlje whole universe, divided into manifold parts, 
stood in the body of the Lord of gods. An unbounded form, 
within which were BrahmA upon his lotus throne, the Rudras, 
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Visas, Adityas, Aivins, MaruU and all the celestial host. No 
source, no midst, no end. The sun and moon bis eyes, he alone 
filling earth and heaven and all the regions between. This awful 
majesty the worlds behold terror-struck ; 

^ Touching the ckmds, biasing with many colours, 

Thy open mouths I see, thy wide eyes blazing : 

Beholding thee my inner being trembles, 

No finnneas do I find, no rest, 0 Viyou. 

** Thy mouths with many dreadful fangs beholding. 

Like to Time's univei^ conflagration, 

I know the quarters not, I find no shelter, 

Be gracious. Lord of gods, the world's protection.'' 

X[.a4. 25. 

Into those gaping, tremendous-toothed mouths, rush the great 
heroes, the Kurus and P&ndavas and all the aimed hosts, and 
are pulverized; 

“ Thou Uclmst up and swallowest entirely 
The worlds around, with blazing devouring ; 

The entire universe with light t^u fiUest; 

The dreadful rays of thme blaze forth, 0 Vignu. 

" Tell me. 0 thou of dreadful form, who art thou ? 

Reverence to thee. 0 best of goc^ be gracious; 

I fain would undcistax>d thy primal nature. 

For thy appearing thus I kmw not" 

XI,30. 31. 

The Lord says: 

'* Kam I am Time, that makes the worlds to perish, 

When ripe, and come to on them destruction: 

Even without thee they all shall cease their being. 

Who stand arrayed in hostile ranks as warriors. 

" Therefore arise, stand up, and win thou glory, 

Defeat thy foes; enjoy successful kingship ; 

Even by me these men are slain already; 

Be but the means, right and left-han<M archer." 

XI.32.33. 

Life and death are part of the universal p r o ce ss , which is but 
the incessant activity of the Lord of the universe. Stars and 
planets, forces, creatures and beings are but His tools. He gives 
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life; He is also the Reaper. No one need question why or when; 
the process of the oniverse in terms of action which makes and 
breaks all forms, is implacable. Let man act, then, according to 
his duty. 

What is the nature, or character of the Lord ? 

*' I the sapidity in waters, the radiance in son and moon, the word 
of Power in all the Vedu. virility in men ; 

" The pure fragrance of ear^ and brilliance in fire, life in all beings, 
and austeri^ in ascetics, 

" The Buddhi of the Buddhi-endowed, the splendour of splendid 
things am I; 

" And I the strength of the strong, devoid of desire and passion. 
In beings. I am desire not contrary to doty, O best of Bharatas.” 

VII.8-11. 

In fresh detail Arjuna wants to hear of Kfish^’s g^ory. And the 
Lord declares: 

“ I am victory, I am resolution, I am the goodness of the good. 

'* I am the r^ of them that subdue, the statecraft of them that 
desire victory: I am the silence of secrets, the knowledge of 
knowera. 

" Whatever is vast. good, auspicious, or mighty, understand thou 
that it exists as a portion of my sp^dour." 

And also, very significantly: 

** I am the gambling of the cheat, and the splendour of splendid 
things am 1." 

X.36, 38. 41. 

Further, the Lord declares : 

'* I am the origin and likewise the dissolution of the whole world. 

*' There is nothing higher than I, O Dhananjaya; on me all this is 
strung like iewds on a thread.’' 

Vll.6. 7. 

” By me in the form of the unmanifested has all this universe been 
created; aO beings abide in me. but I abide itot in them. 

" Yet beings abide not in me : biiold the Yoga of me the Lo^. I 
bear these beings, yet I abide not in beings; my own self is the 
abode of beings. 

" As the great vlyu, ever established in Uciia, goes everywhere, so 
all beings abide in me: thus understand it" 

IX.4. 5. 6. 
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The tdentity of the One end the Many is declared : 

** Others also . . . worship me as the one and the manifold every¬ 
where present." 

Again; 

" I the oblatioa. the sacrifice, the herb, the sacred fonnnla, the fire, 
the bomt ofiering; 

" I the father of this universe, the mother, the supporter, the one 
to be known, the purifier, OM. the Vedas. 

" The path, supporter. Lord, witness, abode, shelter, friend, origin, 
diesohition. foundation, treasure-honse, se^ imperishable. 

" I give beat: I hold and send fo^ rain ; immortality and 
also death, bdng and non-being am I, 0 Arjuna." 

IX.Z6-19, (abbreviated). 

Here, the Lord Himse lf, like Brahman, is the source of every¬ 
thing. He categorically declares that He is " the origin and 
likewise the dissolution of the ndtole world " (VII.6.) He affirms : 
*' I am the source of all; from me everything arises; so d**nitng 
the wise worship me endowed with my nature " (X.S); and. 
" All beings enter my nature at the ervd of a world-age; at the 
beginning of a world-age again I emanate them ” (IX.7). 

But the entire universe does not exhaust him: 

" Raving established this whole universe with a fragment <4 myself. 
I remain." 

X.4a. 

Further, 

“ I am the Self (Atman) seated in the heart of all beings; I am the 
beginning, the middle and also the end of all beinga." 

X.ao. 

and he also speaks of himself as the most perfect and representa¬ 
tive in all things; 

Of the Adityas I am Vispn; of radiances the sun; among the 
constellations the moon; 

*’ Of the Vedas the Sftma-veda; of the senses, the mind 

*' Of mountains, Meru; of lakes, the ocean; of immovable things, 
the Himalaya; of men. the monarch ; of weapons, the thux>der- 
bolt; of calaiUtors, Time; of wild a nima h. the lion ; of scieoces, 
the sdenoe of the S^. 

" And all-devouring death am I, and the origin of all to come." 

X.21-34, (abbreviated) 
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The poet-author of the Giti is not wholly consistent. He does 
not hesitate to use the monism of the early Upanishads, the 
dualism of the S&zbkhya, and the theistic tendency of the later 
Upanishads to support his inspiration and illustrate his point. 
Nevertheless, the GIt& achieves a strange unity through its under¬ 
lying single purpose, its author's fervour, a^ its unquestioned 
beauty. It is a song of songs. 

The Giti presents God as a Being, transcendent and immanent, 
the abode of Brahman, the Indestructible. God is the father, the 
mother, the way. the friend and the Lord. Arjuna addresses 
Krishna as the " supreme Brahman, primeval deity, omnipresent 
Lord ", and as " supreme spirit " (X. xs and 15 ; and VIII.i). 
He is the maker of heaven and earth, the supporter. He is the 
creator, preserver, and destroyer-r^eoerator. He is truth, 
goodness and beauty. He avows his love for Azjuna and for all 
his devotees. In these terms, characteristic of the Indian outlook 
and way of life. God as Love finds expression in the Giti. 

• • • 


Right from the beginning the Lord exhorts Arjuna to shake 
himself out of his dejection and to perform his duty. In the last 
discourse, he once again drives home the teaching of duty and 
action. In between, philosophical and religious teachings are 
given, in answer to Arjuna's questions. At the crucial moment, 
the hero cannot bear the thought of shedding his kinsmen's 
blood. He turns to bis comrade in arms, his charioteer Kfishpa, 
whom he does not yet kxmw as the supreme Lord incarnate, and 
says: 

“ Hy nature is overcome with the fault of meanness ; my mind is 
confused as to duty... I am thy disciple, teach me, who have come 
to thee. 

*' For I see not what would drive away the sorrow that dries up my 
senses, if I shotUd attain unrivalled, prosperoiu kingship on earth, 
or even sovereignty among the gods.” 

II- 7. 8. 

Arjuna is in need of spiritual teaching. Smiling, as it were, the 
Lord says: 
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'* Thou giievest for those that should not he grieved for. yet speakest 
wue^imding words. The wise grieve neitber for tlw living nor 
for the dead. 

" Nor at any time verily was I not, nor thou, nor these princes of 
men. nor verily shall we ever cease to be hereafter. 

” As (he dweller in the body experienceth, in the body, childhood, 
youth and old age, so passeth he on to another body; the stead¬ 
fast one b not perplex^ thereat." 

II.11-13. 

Death is part of a aniversal cyclic process. Han, if wise, does not 
grieve on account of it. The Real is eternal; 

*' Know That to be indestructible by whom aQ this (the universe) 
is pervaded. Nor can any work the destruction of that imperish¬ 
able One. 

" These bodies of the embodied One. who is eternal, indestructible 
and boundlesB, are known as finite. Therefore fight, 0 Bhdrata. 

" He who regardeth this As a slayer, and he who thinketh he is 
•lain, both of them an igoorant He slayeth not, nor is he slain. 

*' He is not bom. nor doth he die ; nw having been, ceaseth he any 
more to be; nnbom, perpetual, eternal and ancient, be is not 
slain when the body is slaoghtered." 

II.xy-00. 

Arjuna thinks that the killing of relatives and friends is horrible. 
So Krishna first draws attention to the subject of death generally, 
and then tries to help Arjiuia to re-evaloate death. He introduces 
the idea of the imperishable One. for be wants Arjuna to look at 
the question from this standpoint and not from any other. Con¬ 
fusion of mind and faintness of heart are experienced when the 
transient is valued at the expense of the eternal. But if the situa¬ 
tion is viewed from the standpoint of the eternal, death is seen in 
right perspective. So: 

" Who knoweth him indestructible, perpetual, unborn, unchanging, 
bow can that man slay, 0 PBrtha. or cause to be "l*!" ? " 

II.2Z. 

Looking at it from another angle : 

" For certain is death for the bom, and certain is birth for the dead; 
therefore over the inevitable thou shooldst not grieve." 
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Further arguments are adduced to show why Arjuna shcnild not 
grieve. Then Krishna touches the problem of faintness of heart: 

“Further, lookmg to thine own duty, thou sbouldst not tremble ; for 
there is nothing morewekoroe to a Kshatriya thanriefateonswar." 

II.31. 

If Arjuna will not carry on this righteous warfare be will incur 
sin by casting away duty and honour. His name will be dis¬ 
honoured, and that will be worse than death. On the other hand: 

“ Slain, thou wilt obtain heaven; victorious, thou wilt enjoy the 
earth; therefore stand up, 0 son of Kuntl, resolute to fight." 

11.37. 

So far, the conversation is a straightforward exhortation to 
Arjuna to cast off despondency, regard death from a different 
point of view, and do his duty as a warrior. The argument has 
followed the Siihkhyan line that That is the real, whereas the body 
belongs to the transieot world of phenomena. Hence the wise 
base themselves on the real. 

The same teaching is next set forth according to the Yoga 
doctrine, which, if heard with the ear of wisdom, would enable 
Arjuna to “ cast away the bonds of action “ (U.39). Freedom 
from the bonds of action is the new note struck. For Krishna sees 
that Arjuna is seeking peace in his soul, and he seizes the oppor¬ 
tunity, not only to solve the little problem of despondency and 
faintheartedness, but also to pot him in possession of the means 
for liberation. If not for this aspect, the Giti need have been 
no more than a pep talk, in poetic language, to urge Arjuna to 
soldierly behaviour. 

The determined soul is one-pointed in its objective, whereas 
the irresolute one branches off into endless byways of thought. 
The foolish ding to pleasure and lordship. But. 

** The Vedas with the three attributes.* Be thou above these 
three attributes, 0 Arjuna, beyond the pairs of opposites, ever 
steadfast in purity, careless of possessions, full of the Self (Atman). 

“ All the Vedas are as useful to an enlightened brihman as is a tank 
in a place covered over with mter." 

11.45.46. 

* The three fooH. or qnalitiee ct oatore: »Kva. rhytbn or hknaooy: rajta 
motioa or psawnj tamea, iaartia or da r knaa i , 
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Aritma’s attention is then brooght back to the main point, 
together with the teaching which will free him from the bonds oi 
action. This remains the dominant note to the very end of the 
last discoone: 

” Thy business is with the actioo only, never with its fnxits ; so 
let not the fruit of action be thy motive, nM be thou to inaction 
attached." 

n.4? 

This is the most important statement, reiterated often, in the 
whole of the Gtti. 

Kpsh^a continues; 

" Perform action, O Dhanaajaya. fixed in yoga, renouncing attach¬ 
ments, and btlsnced evenly in success a^ failure; inner poise is 
called yoga" 

11.48 

But in the next breath he points out something higher than action 
and at the same time enjoins action ; 

" Far lower rHnn the discipline of Buddhi is action, 0 Dhanaajaya. 
Take then refuge in Buddhi; pitiable are they who work for 
fruit. 

" United with Buddhi, one abandoneth here both good and evil 
deeds; therefore train thyself in yoga; yoga is skill in action. 

" The sages, united to Buddhi, rerwnnce tl^ fruit which action 
yieidetb. and liberated from the bonds of bortb, they go to the 
sotrowkss abode. 

" When thy mind shall escape from this tangle of delusion, then thou 
shall rise to indifference as to what has been beard a^ shall be 
beard. 

" When thy mmd, bewildered by what has been beard (the Vedic 
texts), shall stand immovable, fixed in concentration (samidhi). 
then shall thou attain unto yoga." 

11 - 49 - 53 - 

The scene can be pictured. Aijuna's anguish is fierce; his 
mood is one of pain^ despair. Kiishpa’s opening exhortation 
has little or no ^ect upon him. He is still sitting in the same 
position in his chariot, downcast. When Kpsh^a introduces the 
subject of yoga, Arjuna shows the first sign of interest. Kpshna 
goads him on with an exhortation to action, which is inconsistent 
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with bis extolling of knowledge as superior to actioD. But when 
the new interest of comes uppermost, Arjuna’s attitude is 
partly that of an enquirer, and partly debative. One secret, inner 
longing, namely, to regain his mental balance, befitting a hero, 
has bora touched, and so he enquires: 

" What is the desorption of him who is stable in mind, steadfast 
in contemplation. 0 Kefava ? How doth the stable-minded talk, 
bow doth be sit, how walk ? ” 

The Blessed Lord answers; 

'' When a man abandoneth, O P&rtha. all the desires of the heart, 
and is satisfied in the Self {Atman) by the Self, th en be is ro ll e d 
stable in mind. 

" He whose mind is not agitated amid pains, has no longings amid 
pleasures, loosed from passion, fear and anger, he is a sage 
of staUe mind. 

" He who on every side is without attachments, whatever hap of 
fair and foul, who n ei th e r likes nor dislikes, of such a one the 
understanding is well-poised. 

" When again, as a tortoise draws in on all sides its limbs, be with¬ 
draws hiS sen ses horn the objects of sense, then is his understand¬ 
ing well-poised. 

" TIte objects of sense, but not the relish lor them, turn away from an 
abstemioas dweller in the body; and even relish tum^ away 
from him after the Supreme is seen,** 

Exactly as taught by the Buddha, ax>d by the Upanishads, Shri 
K{ish^ teaches that control of the senses and freedom from ^nd* 
age to desire lead to mental poise. Bat the task is by no means 
easy, for. 

*' *rhe exdted senses of even a wise man, though he be striving, 
impetuously carry away hit minrl 

** Having restraint them all. he should tit baimonised, I his 
supreme goal." 

n.6o, 6l. 

,Like a bolt out of the blue the charioteer declares himself to 
be the supreme goal. The earnest mood of caution is immediately 
followed by the assertion of authority. Before Arjona quite 
recovers fr^ this, Krishna gives him a psychological analysis: 

1 
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'' Man, mosing 00 the objects of sense, coocoveth sn attachment 
to these: from attachment ariseth desire; from desire cometh 

forth anger; , . 

"From anger proceedethdeloaioii: from delusion confused memory; 
from confused memory the destructicn of Boddbi; from destmc* 
two of Buddhi he pcxiahes.” 

11.63.63. 

If that is the fate of the thrall of sense, who shall find salvation ? 
K|isb;^a says: 

*' But the disdpfined self, moving among sense-objects, with senses 
free from attraction and repaid, mastered by the Self, goeth to 

•' {n'uut peace, the extinction of all pains ariseth for him; for of 
him whose heart is powefnl, Buddhi soon attaineth equilibrium. 

11.64. 6s. 

There is the secret: in that peace, Arjuna's anguish will be no 
more; and the path to that peace is the control of the senses and 
freedom from desire. 

" He attaineth peace, unto whom all doires flow as waters flow into 
the whkh, though full, remainelh unmoved—not he who 
desiretb desires. ... 

" Whoeo foisaketh all desires and goeth onwards free from yeammgs, 

sdfless and without egoisn. he goeth to peace. 

“ This is the Biahma-sUte, 0 son of PfithL 
Having attained thereto, ncme is bewildered. 

Who, even at the death-hour, is establislMd 
therein, be goeth to the Nirv&na of Brahman." 

II. 70-73. 

Immediately Arjuna poses the question: 

" If it be thought by thee that knowledge is superior to action, why 
dost thou. 0 Keiava, enjoin on me this terrible action ? 

" With th fTf perplexing words thou only ctmfusest my understand¬ 
ing. Therefore teU me with certainty the one way by which I may 
attain the greater good." 

III. X. 3 . 

" Attain the greater good." In some form or other, that is the 
fundamental urge in all life. Hence the eager longing to know the 
secret of such attainment. Hence, al». the ease with which many 
men follow any will 0’ the wisp if only boundless happiness is 
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promised them by eny misguided or unscrupulous lender or ex* 
ploiter. Hence, too, the turning away from religion, the bitter 
medicine which says : discipline; renunciation; transcendence of 
the need, the thirst for happiness, love, security and succms, and 
then, perhaps, one will find “ the greater good.” Alas 1 The 
only path to bliss, to Nirvi^a, is the one path most men will not 
tread. For the one thing they will not give up is the impassioned 
pursuit of personal desires, stemming from the egoistic ” I "• 
consciousness of separate sdfbood, the last stronghold to fall 
before the advance of Truth. Men die before Truth wins. 

Kfishpa knows this welL He does not answer Arjuna’s question 
immediately. With the sore touch of the perfect Master, he 
slowly educates his disdple. He says: 

” In this world there is a twofold path, as I said before, 0 sinless 
one, that of yoga by knowledge of the S&ifakhyis. and that of 
yoga by action M the yogis.” 

ni.3. 

Strange and significant epithet—sinless one—does the Lord 
bestow on Aijuna. Only a little while ago Arjuna felt sharply 
conscious that he was about to engage in sin by Irilling rdatives 
and friends. The Lord reassures him. He m 11 < out a new aware¬ 
ness in him that a sinless man is the one who can be a true yogi. 
He proceeds; 

'* Man winneth not findom from action by abstaining from activi^, 
nor by mere renunciation doth he rise to perfection. 

” Nor can anyone, even for an instant, remain realty actkinkss; for 
helplessly is everyone driven to action by the qualities bom of nature. 

” Who sitteth. controlling the organs of action, but dwelling in his 
mind on the objects of the senses, that bewildered nun is called a 
hypocrite. 

” But who. controlling the senses by the mind, 0 Arjuna, with the 
organs of action, wi&out attachmmt, perfonoeth yoga by action, 
he is worthy. 

” Perform thou right action, for action is superior to inaction, and 
inactive, even the maintenance of thy body would not be possible. 

” The wo^ is bound by action, unlm perionned for the sake of 
sacrifice: for that sake, free from attachment, O son of Kuntt, 
p afoi m thou action.” 


III. 4 - 9 - 
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Having set forth the philosophy of action, extolled action as 
superior to inaction, laid stress upon freedom from attachment 
when performing action, Kfishtia asserts that 

'• From food creatures become; from rain is the production of 
food; rain prooeedeth from sacrifice; sacrifice aiiseth out of 

•' Action from brahma (the Vedic magical formula, or prayer) 
groweth. know thou, and brahma from the Imperishable co^th. 
Therefore brahma, the all-peniKating,» ever present in sacnnce. 

in.14. 15 - 

All action U traced back to the Imperishable. Only by action 
performed as a sacrifice, devoid of all selfi^ess, can man win 
freedom. Kfish^ stresses the need for action: 

*• He who on earth doth not follow the wheel thus revolving, sinful 
of life S2»d rejoicing in the senses, he. 0 son of Prithl, liveth in 

vain." __ 

III.16. 

Yet in the very neirt verses he says: 

*■ But the r"«n who rejoketh in the Self fAtman). with the Self is 
satisfied, and is content in the Self, for ban verily there is nothing 
to do. .. 

*' For him there b no sdvancement through things done m this 
world, nor any through things not done, nor does any advance¬ 
ment of hb depend upon any being." 

Ill.xy, x 8 . 

If so, how U the man >riio rejoices in the Atman to act, if at all ? 
Krbhpasays: 

" Therefore, without attachment constantly perform action whi^ 
b duty, for by performing action without attachment, man verily 
reacbeth the Supreme." 

111.19. 

For the liberated man, there are no objectives, worldly or un- 
srorldly, to be pursued for the sake of hb perso^ advancement. 
There b no planni ng for the future, but only a living in the moment, 
like the lay in the field. There are no ideab to strive after, be¬ 
cause here and now he naturally fulfib all that b required of him. 
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But far from becoming a liability to society, he constantly per¬ 
forms action which is duty, without being personally attached, 
without desiring the fruits of action, knowing that the kannic 
process inevitably brings results. Therefore he maintains the 
inner freedom he has won. by preserving his attitude of detach¬ 
ment. Thus, constantly fulfilling duty, he reaches the Supreme, 
which is bliss. 

Indeed it is impossible not to engage in action. The supreme 
Lord Himself mingles in action, or elM the worlds would fall in 
rtiin, as Kpsh^a teaches; 

" There is nothing in the three worlds, 0 Pirtha, that should be done 
by me, nor anything unattained that might be attained : yet I 
engage in action. 

** For d ever I did not engage in action, unwearied, men lU around 
would follow my path. O son of PpthL 

'* These worlds would fall into ruin, if I did not perform action; I 
should be the author of confusion, and should destroy these crea¬ 
tures." 

111.22-34. 

Unweariedly, the Lord engages in action. No room for sloth and 
torpor, qualities which the Buddha called hindrances to attain¬ 
ment. 

Now there are two verses in this disoonrse which illustrate the 
considerateness of the Lord for those who are not Arjunas: 

*' Let iK>t the trained wise man unsettle the mind of ignmnt people 
attached to action ; let him so act himself that all his actions are 
liked by others. 

" Those hy the qualities of nature are attached to the func¬ 

tions of the qualities. The man of pertet knowledge should not 
uitsettle the foolish whose knowledge is imperfect." 

111.26, aq. 

Not all those who long to lead the higher life wish, or are able, or 
are allowed by circumstance and obligation, to leave the vmrld of 
affairs and become recluses. Such men have to live the hi^er 
life amidst people who live differently. Their views and actions 
would conflict with those around them. Who should be considered, 
those seeking the Supreme, or the others ? Kpshoa’s answer 
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covers both the mental and physical aspects of the problem; do 
not upset other people's faith and beli^, on which the peaceful 
order of their lives depends, by unpoong your new or higher 
knowledge upon them, but act in harmony with the Lord with 
such skill, as to make such action attractive to the multitude. 
Such teaching is typically Hindu, represeotati%^ of that artistry 
which makes Hinduism all-c o mprdiensive. and the Hindus such 
practical exponents of tolerance. 

Is it possible to act thus always ? And what if the immediate 
ciTcumstance—the imminent battle—allows a somewhat cramped 
scope for attractive action ? The Blessed Lord sa}^: 

Surrendering aQ actions to me, with thy thoughts resting on the 
Supreave Self, from hope and egoism freed, and of (mental) fever 
co^, engage in battle. 

" Who abide ever in thi* teaching of mine, full of faith and free from 
cavilling, they, too. are released from actions (Le. the bond of 
actions). 

" Who caxp at my teaching and act not thereon, know them to be 
blind to ah wisdom, lost and senseless. 

** Even the man of knowledge behaves in conformity with bis own 
nature; beings follow nature, what shall constraint avail ? 

** Affection and aversion for the objects ^ sense abide in the senses; 
let ncHte come under the dominion of these two ; they are obstnic- 
tors of the path. 

" Better one's own duty though destitute of merit, than the duty 
of another well discharged, 

Better death in the discharge of one’s own duty; the duty of 
another is full of danger.” 

ni.30-33. 

Each man has an individual pattern of being—a framework of 
innate abilities and character, or his “ inner nature ”. Inter¬ 
acting with circumstances, favourable or obstructive, this indivi¬ 
dual pattern of being always affects the shape of all that happens 
to him. A bom poet always bursts out in song. His life, bears 
the impress of his poetic nature. A man bom to be an agent of 
destruction gets involved in destructive activity—not necessarily 
an evO always, for destruction precedes regeneratioD. So. 
beings follow nature. Constraint or repression is of little or no 
avail. 
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Happy is the one who understands the inner pattern of his 
bein^. It happens, all too often, that a man lives bis conscious 
life in little conformity with his inner nature. Perhaps he is too 
versatile, and he has too many interests which obstruct his 
perception of the outstanding ability that is his, and which he 
ought to cultivate and express above all others. " Affection and 
aversion for the ob)ects of sense ” are two of his greatest enemies. 
It is his business to pause; to control the " I wish. I like. I want ” 
and enquire: " I t^ing what I am, and |daced in this situation, 
what is the right course of action ? " Then he will discover a 
little more of his inner pattern of being. He will see more clearly 
what is his proper task, his true vocation in life. And be will 
understand that it is better to do his own duty by following his 
true vocation, even though destitute of merit, that is, unproduc¬ 
tive of what is held estimable by those without insight, than 
attempt to do what is proper for a man with a different pattern 
of being. In short, the teaching is. *' Be true to yourself." 
If by nature one is a soldier, better death hilffUing a soldier’s 
duty than organizing a health campaign to save a million 
lives. 

Again and again the Lord pronounces the central teaching: 
perform action which is duty, true to one's own nature, as a 
sacrifice to Brahman, without hope or egoism, without attach¬ 
ment. without desire for the fruits of action. Arjuna being a 
soldier, the Lord exhorts him imperatively to stand up and fighf- 
If the disciple bad been a pacifist in his inner nature, the Lord 
would have said: " Endure the insult and calumny, the loneli¬ 
ness and torture that may be inflicted on you by the deluded 
ignorant. Give love to those who hate you. Speak the word of 
Peace and Brotherhood, and let all thy ways be the ways of 
Peace for that is thy duty bom of thy inner nature." 

The Lord’s teaching concerning the j^ulosopby of action is 
clear. There is. however, a practical difficulty. Every man 
experiences it. Many men are bitterly frustrated by it time and 
again. In spite of the sincere passion to live the good life, in 
spite of unquestionable ability to do right, 

" Dragged on by what does a man comtnit stn, reluctantly indeed, 
as it were by force constrained ? " asks Arjuna. 
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And the Lord answers: 

" It is desire, H is wrath, begotten by the quality of rajas (the pas¬ 
sionate quality); aU-consnming, aJl-poUoting, know tbou this as 
our foe here on earth.'* 

111.36. 37 - 

No blaming of others, no self-excusing on the grounds of 
drcomstance, but going straight to the heart of the matter, the 
Lord answers straigbtly Arjona’a honest question. Kfislu^a is in 
agreement with the Upanishads and the Buddha. Man’s desires, 
too often, are not the pure awareness of life-energy seeking the 
necessary means for everyday existence—the real needs of life 
and not the petty, innumerable wants and likes, wishes and fancies 
—but are pore awareness distorted by separative, limiting, and 
sometimes destructive ego-consdousness. Such desire is the 
master producer of the fantastic tragedy of life. It is the all too 
prolific parent of frustratioa, grief and evil. Frustration and 
grief give rise to self-pity and anger, wrath as Shri Kfishiia says. 
The quality of rajas is called all-consuming and all-poUuting, for 
who. in t^ fevnish pursuit of undisapUned desire, pauses to 
consider the nature of the desire and the ethics involved in 
fulfilling it, or to foresee its consequeiKe to oneself and to others ? 

" Therefore. 0 best of tbe Bharatas," says Krishna, " mastering 
first the senses, do tbou slay this thing d sin, destructive of wis¬ 
dom and kiMwledge. 

" It is said that tlK senses are great; greater than the senses is 
tbe mind; greater than the is Buddhi; but what ia greater 
than Bud^ is He (tbe Sopreme).^ 

" That understanding Him as greater than Buddhi. restraining the 
self (tbe personal ego) by the Self (Atman), slay, 0 mighty-aimed, 
the enemy in the form of desire, difficult to approach." 

in.41-43. 

Suddenly the Lord confronts Arjuna with an irrelevant state¬ 
ment. Before the echo of his previous words have died away, 
be says: 

"This imperishable yoga I declared to Vivasvin: Vivasvin 
taught it to Mann ; Muu to Ikshviku told it. 

* Ct Kitba Upuilihad. HI. le. 
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“ Thi*. handed 00 down the line, the kmg-M«es knew. Thi» yoga, 
by great efflux of time decayed in the world. O Parantapa. 

" This same ancient yoga hath been today declared to thee by me. 
for thou art my devotee and my friend. It is the sopreme secret.” 

To this the astonished Arjuna rejoins: 

” Later was thy birth, earlier the birth of Vivasvin, How then am 
I to understand that thou declaredst it in the beginning ? ” 

And the Blessed Lord answers: 

" Many births have been left behind by me and by thee. 0 Atjuna. 
I know them all. but thou knowest not thine, 0 Parantapa. 

“ Though unborn, the imperishable Self, and also the Lord of all 
beings, yet, establishing myself in nature, which is mine own. I 
am bom through ray own mftyftvic power. 

*' Whenever there is decay of righteousneas, O Bhlrata, and there 
is exaltation of unrighteousness, then I myself come forth: 

“ For the prolectionof the good, for thedertruetkm of evO-doeis. for 

^ the sake of establishing righteousness. I am bora from age to age. 

" He who thus knoweth my divine birth and action in its eswnce. 
having abandoned the body, cometh not to birth again but coineth 
unto me, O Arjona. 

" Freed from passion, fear and anger, at one with me. taking refuge 
in me. purified in the austerity erf wisdom, many have entered into 
my being. 

*’ However men approach me. even so do I welcome them, for the 
path men take from every side is mii». O Pirtha.” 

IV.i-it. 

The Lord’s purpose is to introduce the doctrine of Avatiras 
{the divine incarnations). In the past, the Lord Himself de¬ 
scended to earth, incarnated in flesh, and spoke the Word, the 
imperishaUe yoga, to Vivasvln. The sacred t e a ch ing is trans¬ 
mitted down the line.' This is a treasured Hindu tradition. 
Whilst India extolled the king who was a sage, her sister civilisa¬ 
tion of China lauded the king who was an artist, a nun of letters. 
That the oldest surviving civilisations, richest in the wisdom of 
life, should have extolled sage and artist above conqueror and 
administrator, is deeply significant. 

But the tradition deca}^ with the passage of time. Again the 
Lord must descend to save mankind. When the world comes to 

* Sw «!•», Mow. p. 370 et Mq. 
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a great crisis, the hour must produce the roan, or else the Dark 
descend. . 

The historical fact in the Uves of nations has its r^ous 
counterpart. Woe to the nation whose religious life receives no 
new stimulus! For the nation dies. Recent centuries have wt- 
ncssed the passing away of the last few d escend a n ts of very ancient 
peoples their life-force spent, their spirit become a pale shade. 
The poet-author of the Glti had both knowledge and insight. 
The Buddha’s influence had administered a severe shock to ortho¬ 
dox Brihmanism. The prestige of priests and the exateoce of 
the sacrificial system of worship were in jeopardy as never before. 
The unparalleled reformer from Kapilavastu had numbed the 
warm-blooded priestly system with the icy Himalayan blast of 
truth and freedom. Brahmanism, however, absorbed the shock, 
sod re-emerged, incorporating several of the finest elements of 
the Buddha’s teachings, especially his ethics. What emerged 
became the foundation of Hinduism to this day. The Gita, one 
of the rarest blossoms of the human spirit, is a key to understand 
the vitality and the secret of survival of Hindu India. 

So the Lwd comes again as Krishna, and teaches ^una, his 
*' devotee and friend ”, the supreme secret. Arjima is at once 
made aware of two facts: be is one of a small company; and on 
hb shoulders rests a solemn responsitMlity. For no man may 
dare even to ask for, leave alone receive, the truth, unless he has 
the strength to bear it. the resolution to fulfil it and the fortitude 
to accept ib consequences. Greea had a story; Daedalus conld 
fly; he taught hu son Icarus; but Icarus did not prove quite 
wo^y of the secret; he flew too close to the Sun (Truth), and 
met hb destruction. And also, there U the story of Prometheus: 
whoso steals the fire from heaven (or whoso storms the kingdom 
of Heaven by sheer might of intellect without sufficient moral 
discipline as a foundation), will be condemned to be chained to 
the rock (of earthly experience) while the vulture (of frustrated 
ego or desire) eab out (or deprives him of) hb liver (the ability 
to digest and assimilate the heavenly truth), until Hercules (the 
son by mortal woman of the divine lord of Olympus—in a sense, 
therefore, the divine made flesh, and representing the grace of 
the Most Hi^) liberates the chained Titan. Might—the might 
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of Power or of Conquest—fa of no avail against Right. The Truth, 
hidden, subtle, infixutely pliant, realized through Love which is 
complete self-surrender, is Lord of the universe, and ultimately 
triumphant. The Truth, then, is Might. 

So the Lord gives his pledge of love and acceptance: " for thou 
art my devotee and my friend." 

£a^ man, in the dark night of his soul, can call upon the 
Divine Charioteer. And if He gives his pledge of love and accep¬ 
tance, there is nothing whatever to fear. Whoso knows in its 
essence the birth and action of the Divine Charioteer reaches the 
Eternal. 

Shri Krishna assures Arjuna that many, freed from passion, 
fear and anger, with no interest other than the Lord filling their 
lives, have entered His Being. It matters not on which road a 
man approaches Him—be it the path of wisdom, devotion or 
action—He will meet him on that road. The promise of redemp¬ 
tion and salvation is as laige in its generosity and inclusiveness a.s 
it is reassuring in its certainty of fulfilment. 

A new question comes up: 

“' What is action, what inaction ?' Even the wise are herein 
perplexed. Therefore I will declare to thee the action by knowing 
which thou shalt be loosed from all evil" 

IV.X6. 

Kfishpa teaches Arjuna that be must distinguish between 
action, unlawful action and inaction. He reiterates much that he 
has already said, and then introduces a thought-provoking idea: 
" He who sees inaction in action, and action in inaction, he is 
wise among men." So much action is futile. It is equivalent to 
inaction. Indeed, there are times when the wisest action is to 
deliberately refrain from action. A deliberate omission, pro¬ 
ductive of good, is a mark of wisdom. For instance, so much 
energy is wasted like a stream in the desert under the excuse of 
earning a living. Like all the Great Teachera of India, the 
Blessed Lord says; 

" Content with whatsoever he obtaineth without expectation, free 
from the pairs of opposites, without envy, balanced in success and 
failure, though acting, be not bourwl.'' 

IV.za. 
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Wlierc the wise are concerned, who is the actor, and what is 
the action ? Here, the Upanishadic view is upheld ; 

” Brahman the act of oflerinf. Brahman the oblation, are offered in 
Brahman the fire, by Bratoan ; unto Brahman verily shall he 
go who in his action meditateth on Brahman." 

IV.a4. 

It is the age old teaching that roan roust dedicate his whole life 
to God. Every action of his must be freely rendered as wilting 
service to the Highest. Such action is sacrifice, a making sacred ; 
and «o>‘h a man is a saint. In the fearful, ignorsrot, spiritual 
childhood of the very early days, roan gave up something which 
he treasnred, as a propitiatory to the gods. Man in his matuT' 
ity knows that there is no god to propitiate. All that is necessary 
is to live inspired by the overriding awareness that Brahman is 
the AH. Animated by that consdousness. all life is one continuous 
sacrifice, a gftwrfif** which is not a losing but an enriching, not an 
abject slavery but an exalted glorification. Not separate man. 
but Eternal God, is the one and only actor. So Kpshpa teaches: 

" Better than the sacrifice of objects is the sacrifice of wisdom. All 
actions in their entirety, 0 Pfirtha, culminate in wisdom. 

" Learn thou by discipledup, by questioning and by service. The 
wise, the seers of the truth, wUl instruct thee in w^dom. 

" And having knoihi this, thou shalt not again fall into this con> 
fusioo. 0 Pfindava; for by this thou wiK see all beings without 
exception in Self, and thus in roe. 

*' Even if thou art the most sinful of all sinnen, yet shalt thou cross 
over all sin by the raft of wisdom. 

*' As the bonking fire reduce s fuel to ashes, O Arjnna, so doth the 
fire of wisdom reduce all actions to ashes. 

" Verity, there is no purifier in this world like wiadom ; be that is 
perfected in yoga fiikds it in the Self in due season. 

“ The man of faith obtaineth wisdom, intent on it, with mastery 
over his senses; and, having obtained wisdom, he goeth to the 
supreme peace. 

" But the ignorant, faithless, doubting self goeth to destruction ; 
nor this work), nor that beyond, nor happiness is then for the 
doubting self. 

** He who bath renounced action by yoga, who hath cloven asunder 
doubt by wisdom, who b Self*poacsscd,acUons do not bind him ,0 
Dhananjaya. 
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" Tbeteforc, with the sword of the wisdom of the ScU, cleaving 
asunder this ignoraooe-bom doubt dwelling in thy heart, be 
establisbed in yoga. 

Stand up. 0 BhArata." 

IV. 33-42. 

Tjbft the Buddha, Krishna extols wisdom, praises faith and de¬ 
nounces doubt. He recommends disdpteship, investigation not 
blind faith, and service. 

But Arjtina is still sunken on his chariot, still the thrall of 
delusion and uncertainty. His standing up vdll be the sign that 
his delusion is destroyed and that he will fight. The command of 
the Lord is insufficient by itself. Man can co-operate with God 
only when hts delusion is destroyed, and his ability lor right action 
has flowered through wisdom. 

Arjuna is still down because of a new perplexity: 

** Renunciation of actions thou pratsest, 0 Krishna, and then also 
yoga. Of the two. which (me is the better ? That tdl me con¬ 
clusively.'' 

V. i. 

Shri Krishna answers: 

" Renundation and yoga by action both lead to the highest state : 
of the two, yoga 'try action is verily better than renunciation of 
action." 

V. 3 . 

" But without Yoga, 0 mi^ty-armed, renunciation is bard to attain 
to ; the yoga harmooized Muni swiftly goeth to Brahman." 

" For a sage who b seeking yoga, action b called the means; for 
the same sage, when he b entluooed in voga. serenity (consequent 
upon renunciation) b called the means. 

VI. 3. 

Thus does Krishna steadfastly uphold action. 

In the fifth disburse he points out that the Sftihkhya and Yoga 
are not really different from each other, and they lead to the same 
goal. The sense-subdued, harmonized yogi is not affected by 
actions. He understands that all his sense activities and all that 
happens are but matter or nature in action. If he were not a 
yogi he would reaict to this, and experience pleasure and pain. 
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He would be bound by actions and by events. As a yogi, he is 
conscious of the Self, or of Puiusha who is the onlooker only, 
tMt participating in the activities bom of matter. In other words, 
the yogi's consciousness is centred not in the transitoiy and un¬ 
real. but in the permanent and reaL Therefore ; 

“ He who adeth placing ah actions in Brahman, abandoning attach¬ 
ment. is unaffected sin as a lotus leaf by the waters." 

V.io. 

" Thinking on That, merged in That, estaUkhed in That, solely 
devoted to That, they go whence there is no return, their sins 
dispelled by wisdom. 

" Sa^ look equally on a brUunan adorned with learning and humi¬ 
lity, a cow, an elephant, and even a dog and an outcaste." 

V.17,18. 

The mind of the sage is balanced. He can be one with Brahman, 
and maintain equanimity under aU conditions. The delights 
that are contact-bom sp^ pain, for they have b^inning and 
ending: 

*' He who is able to endure here on earth, ere be be liberated from 
the body, the force bom from desire and anger, be is harmonized, 
he is a happy man. 

*' He who is ha|q>y within, who rejoicetb within, who is illuminated 
within, that yop, becOTtng Brahman, goetfa to the peace of 
Brahman." 

V.35,34. 

Having known me as the enjoyer of ssciifice and of austerity, the 
mighty Ruler of all the worl^, and the (riend of all beings, he 
goetb to peace." 

V.aq. 

The Lord specifically calls himself the friend of all beings. 
He identifies himself with Brahman, with the Self of the universe. 
Then he proceeds to point out that the Self is the friend of the 
self, that is, the person who tries to reach the Supreme, but 
the enemy of him wdio is unsubdued and seeks to glorify his little 
sdf. The subdued one, the harmonized jrogi, is satisfied with 
wisdom. A lump of earth, a stone and gdd are the same to him. 
He is impartial to all without exception. The yogi goes to "Peace, 
to the supreme bliss that abidetb in me " (Vl.xs). But yoga is 
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not for him who eats too much or who abstains too much, who is 
addicted to sleep or to wakefulness. Krish^ia says : 

'■ When his subdued thought is fixed on the Self, free from tonpng 
after the objects of desire, then he is said to be disdi^ed.' 

VI. 18 . 

What is the object of search of the yop ? What does it bring 
in its train ? How does the would-be yogi set about it ? 

•' That in whkh the mind finds rest, quieted by the practice of yoga; 

that in which he. seeing the SeU by the Self, in the Self is satisfied; 
That in wluch he findeth the supreme delight which Bttddhi can 
grasp beyond the eenses, wherein established he moveth not from 

the reality; . . . . • 

** Which having obtained, he thinketh ther e ts no greater gain 
beyond it; wherein established, he is not shaken even by heavy 

" miTshould be known by the name of yoga, this disconnect 
from the union with pain. This yoga must be clring to with a 
fim conviction and with undesponding mind. . 

'* Abandoning without reserve all desires bom of the Jinagmat, 
by the mind curbing in the aggregate of the senses « 

" Uttle by httie let him gain tranquaUty by of Bud^ 

trolled by steadiness : having made the mbd abide in the Sell, 
let him not think of anything. 

" As oft® ss the wavering and unsteady ” 

often reining it in. let him bring it under the ^trol ^e S^. 

“ Supreme joy comes to this yogi whose mmd m pttcefuljj^osc 
paSon niuire is calmed, who is sinless and « Brnhn^-become. 
•• T^yogi who thus, ever disciplining the self, *“• 

be wioyeth the infinite blits of conts^ wth 
'• His self ^trained by yoga, he seeth the Self abiding m all beings, all 

beings in the Self; everywhere he seeth the s^. ^ 

•• He who seeth me everywhere, and seeth ewyt^g of turn 

will I never lose hold, and be shall never lose hold of me. 

*■ He who established in unity, worshippeth me abi^ mall bangs. 

that voci liveth in me. whatever his mode of Uvmg. 
llUii. VI.«0-3I. 

Yoea is " the disconnection from the onion with pain ", wd it 
th. enjoymml of the infimte bta of 
road is the royal road of self-cmitrol, of converting ego-cent^ 
consciousness Sto god-absorbed awarenes^ With * 
gical insight. Krishpa teaches Arjuna to abandon without reserve 
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all desires bom of the imagination (VI.24). What a world of 
sonow ceases to crush the heart of him who can abandon without 
reserve all desires bom of the imagination I 

Is it possible for man. with the kind of mind he has, to attain 
yoga by equanimity ? Arjuna voices the difiiculty: 

"This yoga which thou hast declared to be by equanimity, O 
MadhusOdaoa, I see not a stable foundation (or it owing to restless- 
neas; 

“For the mind is verily restkss. 0 Kpshna; it is impetuous, 
strong and obstinate ; I deem it as hard to curb as the wind." 

VI. 33 . 34 - 

Wbkh earnest seeker has not known despair on this account ? 
The Lord ap{»eciates the difficulty, and answers: 

" Without doubt, O mighty-anned, the mind is hard to curb and 
restleu; but it may be curbed by ccostant practice and dia> 
pessioa. 

" Yoga is hard to attain, methinks, by a self that is uncontrolled ; 
but by the Sdf-cootrolled it is attainable by the right means." 

VI.35. 36 . 

Constant practice and dt^Mssion. There are no short cuts to 
the High^t. Perfection demands the uttermost from us, un¬ 
reservedly. The concert artist practising all day and every day 
perfecting his art, the daitcer, the acrobat, the craftsman, the 
student, the philosopher and the mystic, all know what constanr^ 
of purpose and practice means, and how indispensable is such 
constancy. And so also with respect to dispasdon. For passion 
distorts the truth, " covers the real with a layer that is false 
Passion binds man to an ^oistic view. But truth, bliss and free¬ 
dom are universal in scope and quality. They need to be realised 
by a free oonscioosness, the consciousness of the universal-minded, 
for which dispassion is indispensable. 

One last question bom of uncertainty does Arjuna ask: 

" He who is unsubdued but who posseaeeth foith, with the mind 
wandering away from yt^ failing to attain perfection in yoga, 
what path doth he tread, O Krishna ? 

" Fallen from both, is he destro^ like a rent cloud, unsteadfast, 
0 ffii^ty-axmed. deluded in the path of Brahman ? 
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" Dd^. 0 Kruhi^a, to completely <lispel this donbt of mine; for 
there is none to be found ssve thyself able to destroy this doubt." 

VI.37-39 

" O son of Pritbl, neither in this world nor in the life to come is 
there destruction for him; never doth any who worketh righteous¬ 
ness. O my son. tread the path of woe." 

VI.40. 

So answered the Lord. 

How changed is the situation now! The despondent Arjuna has 
been slowly awakened. The resistance in his soul has bMn skil¬ 
fully met. His secret longings have been understood, his questions 
ansWred, his perception deepened. The hitherto unconquercd 
victor, who has been stricken by a malady of the soul so terrible, 
that his subsequent weakness amd refusal to fight could not have 
failed to humiliate him to the depths, was in no condition to place 
his trust in another, or to dare to hope that the future held any 
promise of fulfilment. Eternal God Himself incarnate in Krishna 
the charioteer has had to use divine patience and skill in dealing 
with the low-sunken warrior, a mighty person, a tremendous ego. 
He has xxstd His wisdom. His authority as the Blessed Lord, His 
promise that the end would be well aod His assurance that He 
regarded Arjuna as His devotee and friend. 

Inwardly, Arjuiu has awakened. Eagerness is manifest for the 
first time. And at last he unreservedly expresses his confidence 
and trust in Kfishpa; " for there is none to be found save thyself 
able to destroy this doubt." Passionate is the outcry of bis 
heart as he begs Krishpa to completely dispel this doubt. 

It is the critical moment of t^ Krishpa-Arjuna drama I One 
mistake and all would be lost. Arjuna would know shipwreck of 
the soul. How evil beyond imagination this is, only he who has 
known the death of the soul while still alive in the body can under¬ 
stand. But should Kpshpa give the right answer, the end was 
sure. All would be well. 

And Krishna does give the right answer. For where man, 
railing upon God, is fit to receive the answer, that answer is 
always exactly right. So are the ways of God fulfilled in man. 
Therefore, too. the Lord exercises infinite patience and loving 
care as he " brings up *’ this debate, sick child, man, to healthy 
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maturity, in order that he may enjoy his divine heritage, and 
exercise dominion over the world which U his. For the world 
belongs to him who knows; and knowing, understands; and 
understanding, loves and nurtures. Loving and nurturing—that 
is dominion. 

Like all the great scriptures of the woiid, the Giti tells of the 
stark, wonderfol drama that b enacted in the soul of man, in which 
good and evil, God and the Devil, right and wrong, are locked in 
stressful conflict. The sense of right is inherent in the living 
organism. The natural choke of the organbm, blind and in¬ 
stinctive, of what b “ good ” for itself, b the gift of the universe. 
The knowledge of what b right b a question of growth, of becoming 
consciously aware and conscioosly practising what the inherent 
iwna* of right vaguely prompts one to do. The " rules of the 
game “ today are different from those of the days of Neanderthal 
man, but the innate sense today is the same as it was then, even 
if other influences suppress it today as they did then. Religion 
b that by which the sense of right, the sense for the true, b 
brought to flower in man as a conscious, purposive, controlling 
power in life. \^itbout it, no true fulfilment U possible. The 
relative right of ^p-centred man b transfonned into the absolute 
Right of liberated man, in whom no relative, drcumstantial 
conditions either darken or diminish the clear flame of the spiri¬ 
tual value, the Right. 

It b Religion wbkb ushers man into thb sphere. But the pro¬ 
cess b awful Its dimensions are the dimensions of the universe 
itself. A thousand million light years’ extent b taken in but one 
stride of the soul! Vbno takes hb famous three strides. One 
covers the manifested nnivetse. Only one t Another covers all 
heaven—Father, Son and Holy Ghost, or Bralun&-V 4 tiu-&va, 
together with all the celestial realm I And the third strid^wfay, 
no one can either see or imagine it I He alone who has taken it. 
" knows " it. For it b the stride which spdb the transcendence of 
all limiting dualbtic consciousness by the realization of XT. 
Brahman. But before thb stride can be taken, the previous two, 
covering the known and knowable totality must first be taken. 
And the third b possible only after equilibrium, or inner poise 
(which b 3mga) has been reached with the first two strides. And 
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then it is a soaring rather than a stepping into Brahman. Long 
before eqailibritun is reached, man explores and traverses the 
entire universe in his soul, fights the battle of the universe, for 
each part of the universe (material or spiritual. God or the Devil) 
claims man as its whole property. First, this battle : only after¬ 
wards, dawns the tmderstanding of what it means. That is the 
source of tribulation—(he battle is fought blind, a losing battle 
for most, with the powers arrayed against lonely, single man, 
when he is down and out, ripe to be crushed and despoiled. 

Here, he calls upon God. 

But he must fint be prepared to die completely to the old life, 
or else God never answers the call, for man himself, by clinging 
to ego, prevents God from answering. Han must first prove his 
love for God by being willing to die—the chrysalis cannot become 
a butterfly and still remain a chrysalis I He must prove his sin¬ 
cerity and r e adi n es s for the new life by really being prepared, in 
addition to being willing, to die to the old. Then when he cries 
out, " Deign to completely dispd ray doubt, for there is none other 
than Thyself who can do it ”, Eternal God rises in majesty and 
power and says: " 0 My Son, never is there death for him who 
worketh righteousness." 

" My Son 1 " 

There indeed is the pledge of safety. Not alone now. but as a 
team, an invincible team of two, whose mutual love and co-opera¬ 
tion will g:ive birth to a new heaven and a new earth I And no 
puny strength of the deluded, demon-haunted enemies of Right 
can even scratch the citadel of Love and Truth built by immortal 
hands. 

In almost every man's life comes a crisis. For some, several 
crises. On the stepping stones of his old dead selves, man liberates 
himself into rr. 

Thus did Aijuna's sincere interest in realising Truth, in becom¬ 
ing one with Brahman, bring forth the Lord's pledge of Love and 
deathlessness. Mere despondency and faintheartedness do not 
merit the attention of the Divine Healer. 

Man, the child, upon God for trivial things. Everything 
is trivial except one thing: to be united to God. Si(^ess, 
grief, soxil-torment, everything is trivial. It shoidd be dealt with 
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by mAn alone. It arises oat of the dualism caused by his egoic 
outlook. '* thou and I, thine and mine.” No child learned to walk 
without stumbling. But Cod is no ir>dnlgent nurse. God de* 
mands perfection from man. Without the slightest, sentimental 
hesitatiOT God lets foolish, ignorant, deluded man destroy himself. 
Which creative genius hesitates to destroy what is not perfection 
in his eyes? 

So God makes no answer to any call ediatsoever in man’s life 
except to the one call for union with Him. Yet any and every call 
will be answered if subservient to the call of Love, which is the 
irresistible call- Whoso denies Love, whoso betrays Love, in any 
and every sphere, in any and every appropriate form, receives 
the wages of sin. Sin means that which attempts to deny or hurt 
or mar the eternal unity of the universe. The call of Love is the 
one compelling power which commands Almi^ty God to act. 
and act in meek obedience to the behest of Love. Love is the 
absolute $ta of universal Being and its activity. 

Arjuna made the calL And the Lord answe^. 

The poet-author of the Glti was one of the world's supreme 
artists. 

• • • 

Consonant with Indian thought, Kpshtia tells Arjuna that if 
he fails to achieve yoga in this life, he will obtain, as a reward for 
his attempt now, b^er conditions and opportunities in succeeding 
lives to fulfil this worthy aim. The yogi is held in high esteem : 

’* The yogi is greater than the ascetics: he is thought to be even 
greattf than the wise; the is greater than the men of action ; 
therefore become thou a yogi, 0 Arjuna. 

’* And among all yogis, be who, full of feith, with the inner Self 
abiding in me, adoreth me. be is considered by me to be the best 
trained.” 

VI. 46 . 47- 

Henceforth, the Lord bolds nothing back from Arjuna. Full 
revelation follows. Krishna promises; 

*' With the inrad clinging to me. 0 Pftrtba, perfomung yoga, refuged 
in me, how thou shall without dotibt ImW roe to the uttermost, 
that bear thou. 
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** I will declare to tbee this knowledjfe and wisdom in its complete¬ 
ness, which, having known, there is nothing more here need^ to 
be known.” 

VII.I. 3 . 

” Earth, water, fire, air, ilciia, mind and Buddhi also, and egoism 
(consciousness ot separate selfhood), these are the ei^tfold divi¬ 
sion of ray nature. 

'* This b the inferior. Know my other nature, the higher, the life- 
principle, O mighty-armed, by which tlus universe is upheld.” 

V 1 I. 4 . 5 - 

The Lord then reveals his nature, his character, his excellences 
and his powers, and finally grants Aijuna the vision of the Divine 
Form (see above, pp. 348-253). 

In ^e seventh discourse. Kfishpa says that all this world 
deluded by the natures (harmonious, active, slothful) bom of the 
three go^as, does not know him, above the qualities, imperishable. 
Those who succeed in piercing the illusion of the qualities do reach 
him. But not so. the evil-doers. 

He then mentions the four groups of righteous ones who wcv- 
ship him : the sufiering: the seekers of knowledge; the desirous 
of worldly objectives; the wise. Of these, the wise are dearest 
to hint. He next makes a statemoit about himself and his own 
nature: 

“ Those devoid of understanding think of me, the unmanifest, as 
having reaiiifestatkin. knowing not my higher nature, changeless 
and supreme. 

"Nor am I of alt discovered, enveloped in my creatkn-illusioo. 
Thu deluded world knoweth me not. unborn, the unchanging.” 

VII.34, 35. 

He knows all beings, past and present, and those to come. But 
beings do not know him, for they become bewildered, on being 
bom, bv the pairs of opposites in the world, by attraction and 
repulskin. Only the sinless, acting virtuously, are released from 
bewilderment. They worship him, the Lord. They strive for 
release from " old age and death ” Qarlmarat>a), and they conne 
to understand what is action, what is manifestation, and what is 
the Inner Self. They know Brahman. 

At last Arjona asks the deepest questions : 
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" Hlttt is that BrahiDAn ? What is that tnoar S«l{ ? What is action, 
0 most ex c slte n t Person ^ What is declared as Nature, and what 
is called the chief God (God regarded as a personal being) ? 

*' What is the supreme sacrificial rite here la tliis body, and how 
performed, 0 Madhusfldana ? Aiul how art thou to be known at 
tbe tinie of death, the Self-controlled ? 

VIII.i, 2 . 

The Lord answers: 


Brahn^, SQpreme, is tbe indestructible. Its innate nature is 
called inner (Creative Spirit, or Param&tman). The producing 
power wbkh brings all (bei^ and things) into exxstence—oivder- 
stand that as action. 

Maiufestation is the perishable part of everything. Pumsha* is 
the essential deity. I nysetf am present in the great sacrificial 
rite here in tbe b^y, 0 best of beings wearing the body. 

And he wtw, casting ofi the body, goeth forth rhinltmg upon me 
only at the time of tbe end, be entereth into my being ; there is 
no doubt of that." 

Vra.3-5. 


For the first time Arjuna addresses Shri Kfisht^a as Purushot- 
tama, as most excellent Person, or Supreme Being. It is the 
moment of acceptance of tbe Lord and the confession of faith>- 
" Thou art the Lord ray God." Only after the acceptance can 
^ question, " Who (or what) art Thou ? ", be asked without 
irrevttenoe, and receive a reply. When man and woman are 

first introduced to each other, they learn each other's names_ 

mere labels. When love flashes between them and binds their 
hearts, mystified, thrilled, they ask each other with inner yearning. 
Who are you ? " And she reveals her beauty, and he gives of 
all his strength. But first comes the acceptance bom of love. So 
too. man first touches God, then opens his eyes and beholds the 
wonder, and then with the fullness of love-longing he asks, *' Who 
art Thou, 0 Lord ? " 


. « A* **«hlaai tlMn an two haduiMUk; Ifattor, and an 

2 Prakritl. and Pamhai. Each Sool ptuagM 
Tii? •“d •»a*h wrr iMiva iacanatiou bbwateii ISST 

**-*?*‘>.***^y*Py ^ wMalllad. maniy "looki on" «UJ« tfa« drama 
oi Ufc It •oacM, in which ^ acton tad actloet, tbt mom and MBM^bJtcta. 
V9 M tll4tw*OOflb * 
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Having answered Arjuna's questions. Knshijia dedarcs that 
wboso reaches him returns not to earth, the transient abode of 
pain. Once again he exhorts Arjuna to become a yogi: 

" Knowing these paths, O Pirtha, the yogi is nowise perplexed- 
Therefore at all times be Arm in yoga. O Arjuna. 

*’ The fruit of nwritotious deeds, altered in the Vedas to sacrifices, 
to austerities and also to almsgiving, the yogi pesseth all these by. 
having kno>ra this, and goeth to the supreme and acient abode." 

Vin.a;. a8. 

In the ninth and tenth discourses, Krishna proceeds with the 
revelation of his nature {see above, pp. 251,352). Arjuna’s convic¬ 
tion that he is indeed the Lord beeves absolute (X.12-14). He 
is now enthralled. He is enthusiastic—literally (^-intoxicated. 
Only one thing interests him—God: 

" Deign to tell without reserve of thine own divine glories, by which 
glories thou remainest, pervading these worids. 

" How may I know thee. O Yogi, ^ constant meditation ? In what 
aspects art thou to be thought of by me, O Blessed Lord ? 

•’ In detail tell roe again of thy yoga and glory. 0 Janirda^; for 
me there is never satiety in hearing thy life-^ving words." 

Xlb-l8. 

Even as the simple " I love you ", endlessly repeated millennium 
after millennium, has never failed to work its magic with true 
lovers, just so there never is satiety for the devotee in bearing the 
life-giving words of the Lord. So once again does the Lord detail 
his glories. 

And now comes the question, the answer to which will deade 
whether the great discourses have fulfilled their purpose or not; 

" But what is the knowledge of all these details to thee, 0 Arjuna ? 
Having estabUrited this whole universe with a fragment of myself, 
I remain." 

X.42. 


Arjuna answers; 

" This word of the supreme Secret oonceming tlw Self, whi<* t^ 
bast spoken out of compamion for me, by this my delusion has 
been taken away." 


XI.l. 
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Yes, the Lord has triumi^ed I Triumphed in the ultimate sense, 
because he answered no call other than the one call. Love’s call 
to know him, the supreme, to know it. Brahman. And Arjuna 
acknowledges it. This indeed is the love and mercy of God; 
nothing sentimental; absolute. The old teaching that just as a 
parent fondles and also punishes the child, out of love, even so 
the “ Lord chasteneth those whom be loveth ”, is true. Let man 
endure the stripes and chastisement of the Lord, or else there is 
no salvation. He wbo tries to dodge karma, he who, a coward, 
seeks to escape the stem, loving hand of the Lord, will indeed be 
lost. Out of full acceptance alone comes vision. And without 
vision, what liberation can there be ? If the Lord were not all* 
wise and all'loving, he would be a tribal idol foolish enough to 
prevent oeoessaiy sufiering. It is the Divine Compassion which 
demands absolute self-soirender and absolute endurance in order 
that the Divine Love can flow through the purified and redeemed 
channel, liberated man. 

Now that bis ddusion has been taken away, Aijuna asks to see 
the Divine Form. The mental aspect has been grasped. Now for 
the concrete experience. The Lord grants the request. Prostrate, 
with hair upstanding, Arjuna, having seen the almost unbearable 
truth of the nature of universal process, asks the Lord to revert to 
bis gentle, familiar form! And the Lord stands before him again 
as Krishna the charioteer. What imagiiution 1 

The Lord says: 

” This fonn of mine beholden by thee is very hard to see. Even the 
pds ever long to behold this form. 

“ Nor can I be seen u thou bast seen me by (study of) the Vedas. 
Bor by austerity, mr by alms, nor by offering. 

'* But devotion to me alone I may thus be perceived, Arjuna. and 
known and seen in essence, and entered. 0 Parantapa. 

“ He wbo doelh actions for me, whose supreme gclod I am, my 
devotee, freed from attachment, without hatred of any being, be 
cometh unto me, 0 P&ndava.“ 

XI.5a-55 

Repeatedly. Kpshpa emphasises the necessity for one-pointed* 
ness, for unswerving devotion to the Supreme alone. He. the 
Lord, is the supreme good. Whoso performs every action as unto 
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the Lord, freed from attachment, at peace with ail mankind, will 
surely know his Lord. 

It was realised in India that few could soar to the peaks of the 
Upaniahads, Wisdom and spiritual food are all men's needs. 
That which was the creation of the few had to be conveyed in 
ai^ropriate form to the many. The Buddha ma de his contribu¬ 
tion, the special characteristics of which were psychological in¬ 
sight and ethical idealism. He was the first and most powerful 
democratizing force. But it was clear that for the masses, an 
austere ethic, however sublime and true, could make little head¬ 
way unless backed by the spiritual sanction of a personal God, 
who would also be the object of devotion. The poet-author of 
the Gtt& makes K p s hn a the embodied God. But in the course of 
his teadrings, he has presented the Supreme both as Brahman of 
the Upanishads and also as the personal Lord of the universe 
incarnate in Kpshtia. In truth, there is no discrepancy. The 
only difierence made is that the ordinary man’s task is made 
easier through the use of the personal Lord concept. He need not 
wrack his brains too much. Instead of making transcendental 
flights into a rarefied spiritual atmosphere, he could simply pour 
out his heart's devotion before the Lord his God. 

But in each case—the Upanishads. the Buddha, the <Kt&—the 
demand made on man is absolute: perfection, ono-pointedness 
and self-surrender. As far as the practice of virtue is concerned 
there is no difierencei But as far as the extent of the intellectual 
grasp is concerned there are differences. In which case, which is 
itK>re acceptable to the Lord ? The point is brought out in Arjuna's 
question: 

“ Those devotees who ever disciplined worship thee, and those 
who worship the Indestructible, the Umnanifested—which of 
these is the more leartied in yoga ? “ 

The Lord answers; 

" They who with mind fixed on me, ever disciplined, worship ms, 
with faith supreme endowed, these, in my opinion, are bat in 


The Gltfi is thus mainly a scripture of devotioiL In all religions 
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in which a personal God occupies the supreme positioD. the next 
most important factor is the worship of that God. To that God, 
then, bis devotee is necessarily the best. 

Krishna then points out that those who worship the Indestruct¬ 
ible also come to him. But these worshippers follow a more 
difficult path than the devotees who worship the Lord. Again 
he exhorts Arjuna, and explains the lesser steps be could take if 
the greater ones were beyond his powers; 

“ Place thy mind m me, into me let thy Buddhi enter; then without 
doubt thou sbalt al^e in me htnuta. 

" But if thou art not aUe finnly to fix thy mind on me, then by the 
yoga of (patient and aasiduous) s^y, to reach me, 0 Dhwan* 
jaya. 

" If alM thou art not equal to constant study, be intent on my 
service; performing actions for my sake, thou shidt attain perfection. 

** If even to do this thoo hast not stren^, then taking refuge in 
my yoga, renounce all fruit of action, wkh self-control. 

'* Better indeed is knowledge than coostant study; than knowledge 
meditation is better; meditation renunciation of the 
of action; on renunciation follows peace." 

XII. 8 - 13 . 

The Lord jvoceeds to describe the characteristics of those who 
are dear to him: 

" He who beareth no ill-will to any being, friendly and compas¬ 
sionate. witlwot attachment and egoism, balanc ed in pleasure and 
pain, and patient, 

" The yogi who is ever content, with the sell cootroUed, resolute, 
with mind and Buddhi dedicated to me, he. my devotee, ia dear 
tome. 

" He from whom the world does not shrink and who does not shrink 
from the world, freed from joy and anger, fear and agitation, he 
ia dear to me. 

"He who wants nothing, is pure, expert, impartial, untroubled, 
renouikcing every undertaking, be. my devotee, is dear to me. 

" He who neitber liketh nor disliketh, nor grievetb, nor desireth. 
renooncttti good and evQ, full of devotion, m « dew to me. 

" Alike to foe and friend, and also in fame and ignominy, alike in 
cold and beat, pleasnret and pains, destitute of attachment, 

" Taking equally praise and repros^, silent, wholly content with 
what cometh, homeleas, firm in mind, full of devotion, that man is 
dear to me. 
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" They verily who worship this Ule-giving wisdom as taught herein, 
endued with faith, I their supreme object, devotee*, they are 
surpassingly dear to me.'* 

XII.t3-ao. 

It wiU be clearly seen by now that there is no difference between 
the sariuiyisin of the Upanishads. the bhikkbu of the Buddha, and 
the devotee of Shri Kpsh^ia. India has been quite consistent in 
its conception of the holy man, in its exaltation of virtue, and in 
its teaching of the path to liberation. 

Aijuna now wishes to learn the philosophy underlying the reli¬ 
gious teaching, and he says 

" Matter and spirit, also the field and the knower of the field, wisdom 
and that which ought to be known, tlr se I fain would kam O 
Keiava." 


Kfishpa tells him: 


This body. 0 sm of Konti, is called the field ; that which knoweth 
it is called the knower of the field by the sages. 

Understand me as the knower of the field in all fields, 0 Bb&rata. 
Knowle^ as to the field and the knower of the fi^. that in my 
opinion is wisdom.” 


XIILi, a. 


As regards the field; 

" The great elements (fire, air, earth, water and &k&ia). the ego- 
tense, Buddhi. and also the Unmanifested, the ten smtes and the 
one, and the five pastures of the tenses ; 

“ Desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, organism, intelligeoce, fitmnes, 
these, briefly dei^bed, constitute the field and its transfoima- 
txon.” 

XIII. 5, 6. 


As regards wisdom: 

” Humility, honesty, harmlessness, patience, rectitude, service of 
the teacher, purity, steadbstnen, self-coot^ 

" Indiflerence to objects of the senses, and also absence of 
egoism, insight into the pain and evil of bi^, death, old age and 
sickness, 

” Unattachment, abaence of clingbg to son. wife or home, and 
constant balance of mind in wisM-for and onwished-for events. 


* This VMM ii omitted ia MVMal odltiaM. 
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*' UnfltndiiDg devotkn to tx»e by yogi, without other object, reeort 
to sequestered pieces, dislike oi enwit, 

*' ConiUncy in tlte wisdotn of the Sdf. anderetinding of the object 
of essentiil wiedon—that is declared to be the wisdom ; all against 
it is ignorance.” 

XIir.7-11. 

Here, wisdom ovei&ws the bounds set by the mtlinary meaning 
of wisdom, and includes the possession and practice of virtue, 
and the life of the devotee. What ought to be known ? The 
Blessed Lord gives the great Upanishadic teaching: 

** I will declare that wdiicb oo^t to be known, that which, being 
known, immortality is enjoyed—the beginningless supreme 
Brahman, wbkh can be called neither being nor non-being. 

” Everywhere That hath bands and feet, everywhere eyes, bods and 
mouths; aU-bearing, He dwelleth in the world, en^oping all; 

“Possessed of all sense-faculties, (^) without any senses, un¬ 
attached, SQpportiog everything, fm from qualities and eDjo3dng 
qualities; 

“ without and within all beings, immovable and also movable; 
by reason of His subtlety imperceptible ; at band and far away is 
That. 

“ Not divided amid beings, and yet seated distiibutiTCly; That is 
to be known u the supporter of beings; He devours and He 
generates. 

“ That, the Light of all lights, is said to be beyond darkness; wis¬ 
dom, the object of wisdom, by wisdom to ^ reached, seated in 
the hearts of alL 

'* Thus the held, the wisdom and the object of wisdom have been 
briefly told. My devotee, thus knowing, enters into my bemg.” 

XI 1 Lx 2 -i 8 . 

The [^ilosophy of matter and spirit » presented along S&ihkbyaii 
lines: 

“ Know thou that Nature and the Person are both without begin¬ 
ning : and know also that modiAcatioos and qualities aQ arise 
from Nature. 

“ Nature is called the causer in the production of causes and effects; 
the Person is called the causer of the experience of pleasure aivd 
pain. 

“ The Pe rson seated in Nature tasteth the inodes bom of Nature ; 
attachment to the modes is the cause of his birth in good and evil 
snxnbs. 
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" Supervisor uid pemiittcr, supporter, enjoyer, great Lord(Hahe 4 vsr) 
and also the supreme Self (Faram&tman) ; thus is styled in this 
body the supraoe Person (Purusha). 

Xni.19-^. 

"Seated equally in all beings, the supreme Lord, unperishing 
within the perishing—he who seeth Him, he seeth." 

XIII.27. 

" He who seeth that Nature (Prakriti) verily performeth all actions, 
and that Self (Atman) is actionl^ he seeth. 

“ When he perceiveth the diversified existence of beings as rooted 
in the One, and spreading forth from it. then he reacheth Brahman, 

" Being beginningless and without qualities, the imperishable 
supreme S^ (Panmitmon), thoughseated in the body.O kaunteya, 
worketh not nor is affected." 

XII.a9-3i. 

Ethics is based on psychology and a philosophy of life. Good 
and evil, and the practice of virtue, are related to one’s worid- 
view. How do things happen ? How does the mind and heart 
of man work? No intelligent practice of virtue is possible 
without some self-knowledge and without a grasp of the nature 
of the environment. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth discourses, the S&mkyan view 
is unfolded by Kpshna. Sattva (harmony or rhythm), rajas 
(restless activity or passion) and tamas (inertia or darkness or 
delusion) are the three gunas (qualities or constituents) of the 
world of Nature, of non-etemal manifestation, of ever-changing 
process. The gunss bind the indestructible Dweller (Purusha) 
in the body. Harmony binds by attachment to bliss and to 
wisdom ; passion is the source of attachment and thirst for life, 
and binds by action ; inertia, bom of unwisdom, is the deluder, 
and binds by beedlessness, indolence and sloth. All three gupas 
function simultaneously, one particular gupa being uppermost 
in a given situation. Whoso is established in harmony pro¬ 
gresses ; the active dwells in the mid-r^ion; the inert goes 
down, enveloped in vile qualities. Krishna teaches that 

*' When the seer perceiveth no agent other than the qualities, and 
krtoweth that which is higher than the qualities, be enteretb into 
my nature. 
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When the dweller b the body hath croesed over these three 
<]uslities, whence all bodies have been produced, libented from 
birth, death, old age and sorrow, be envoys the iminortaL" 

XrV.19. 20. 


Arjuna asks: 

'* What arc the marks of him who hath crossed over the three quali* 
ties, 0 Lord ? How acteth be, aod how doth he go beyond these 
tbrM qualities 7 " 

XlV.ai. 

He who is in eqttilibrium, and remains unattached, answers 
the Lord. He neither likes nor dislikes any and every quality; 
in his inner self be stands apart from the gopas, just watching 
them at work; be is balanc^ in pleasure and pain, self-reliant ; 
rock, gold, love, hate, praise or blame bestowed on him. honour, 
igitominy, friendship or eiunity are all the same to him. What 
is important, again, is single-minded devotion to the Lord: 

" And he who serveth me exclusively by the yoga of devotion he. 
crossing byroad the qualities, is fit to become Brahman. 

" For I am the abode ol Brahman, the Immortal, the Inexhaustible, 
of eternal righteousness and of unending bliss." 

XIV.36.27. 

Twice in this discourse, the Lord mentions the inunortal. 
The form in which the Giti presents its teachings introduces a 
difiercnoe from the teachings of the Upanishads and of the 
Buddha, with regard to the questiotts of personal survival after 
death, and of immortality. What the Gitfi means by liberation 
may be deduced, for instance, from XIV, 2, in whii^ the Lord 
dedares: " Having taken refuge in this wisdom, and being 
assimilated to my own nature, they are not reborn even in the 
emanation of a universe, nor are disquieted in its dissolution.'* 

Purusha, the attributeless dweller in the body, exists through 
all eternity, unaflected by time, space, causation and nature. 
Kfislipa says: 

*' A portion of mine own Self transformed in the world of life into 
a living Spirit, etenul, dnweth round itself the senses, of which 
the mi^ is the sixth, veiled in matter. 
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” When the Lord acquireth a body and wbai be abandooeth it, 
be seisetb these and goetb with tbm, as the wind takes fragrances 
from their retreats." 

XV.7. 8. 

’* The deluded do not perceive him when he dep^eth or ttayeth or 
enjoyetb. swayed by the qualities; the wisdom>eyed perceive. 

" Yogis also, striving, perceive him, established in the Self; but. 
though struggling, the unintelligent perceive him not, their selves 
untrained." 

XV.io, XI. 

" Artd I am seated in the hearts of all" 

XV.15. 

" Since I transcend the perishable and am hi^er also than the 
imperishable, therefore in the world and in ^ Veda I am pro¬ 
claimed the Supreme Spirit. 

" He udto, undeluded, knoweth me as the Supreme Spirit, he, all- 
kiwwing, worshippeth me with his whole being, 0 Bhirata." 

XV.18,19. 

Kfishna then lists the qualities characterizing the man bom 
with the divine properties. Positively: Fearlessness, cleanli¬ 
ness of life, steadfastness in the yoga of wisdom, almsgiving, 
self-restraint, sacrifice and study of the scriptures, austerity, 
straightforwardness, hannlessness, truth, renunciation, peaceful¬ 
ness, compassion to living beings, mildness, modesty, vigour, 
patience, fortitude and purity. Natively: absence of wrath, 
crookedness, covetoiisness, fineness, envy and pride. 

Next, the qualities characterizing those bom with demoniacal 
properties: Hypocrisy, arrogance, conceit, wrath, harshness and 
unwisdom. Demoniacal men know neither right activity nor 
right abstinence, nor purity nor propriety. The truth is not in 
them. They believe the universe is without truth, without 
moral basis, without a Creator, without a co-ordinating principle, 
but is merely the product of lust and chance. Such men, says 
Kfish^, come forth as enemies for the destruction of the world. 
They blindly pursue insatiable desires. They are held in 
bondage by a hundred ties of expectation, and are given over 
to lost and anger. They strive to amass wealth for the sake of 
sensual pleasures. Self-glorified, obstinate, filled with pride and 
the intoxication of wealth, they perform lip-sacrifices. They 
are given over to egoism, power, lust, insolence, wrath and 
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malice, and hate the Self in the bodies of others and in their 
own. To hell do they go: 

" Triple is the gate of thii hell, destructive of the sell—Inst, hate 
sod greed; therefore let man renounce these three.'* 

Kfishoa then gives his support to the established order: 

** Let the scriptures be thy aathority in detennining what ought to 
be done, or what oo^t not to be done. Knowing what hath been 
declared by the or^nanoes of the scriptures, thou oughtest to 
work in the wotid." 

XVI. 2X, 24. 

Whatever the poet-aathor of the Gfti may have been pro¬ 
fessionally, he was a practical-minded man. If the highest 
teachitigs were to be bn^ht to the masses only at the expense 
of orthodox religion and the established order of the land, then 
the ensuing anarchy and chaos would sweep away both wisdom 
and less than the highest wisdom. No one can travel by air 
oxc^t from and to the earth as a landing ground. Besides, 
the scriptural ordinances bad played, and did play, a vital part 
in the life of the nation. When the Lord incarnate supported 
them, then those amongst the masses who a>uld not take any 
st^ higher than those laid down by the scriptures were re¬ 
assured. Their inward faith was not threatened; their minds 
were at rest. They could peacefully go on playing their part 
in the national life, and continue to be the fertile soil nourish¬ 
ing the tree of cultxue which bore the fair fruit of philosophy 
and spiritual fulfilment. 

But Arjona the disdple, being in a different position, naturally 
asks; 

“Those that sacrifice full of faith, but castingaside the ordinances of 
the scriptures, what is verily their coisdition. O Krishna ? Is it one 
of parity, passion or darkness ? “ 

XVII. i. 

The Lord explains that even as a man's faith is, so is his character. 
At the same time, bis faith is shaped to his character. Pure 
men worship the gods ; the passionate, the gnomes and giants; 
the dark, ghosts and spirits. He proceeds at length with the 
threefold classification. First he dmounces self-mortifiers ; 
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“ Men who perform severe austerities unenioincd by the scriptures, 
filled with hypocri^ and egotscn, impelled by lusts and passioos 
and violence. 

" Unintelli^t, tormenting; the a^gr^ated elements forming the 
body, and me also, seat^ withtn ^ body, know these to be 
demoruacal in their resolves.” 

XVII,5. 6. 

Next he touches upon food. Foods that augment vitality, 
energy, vigour, health, joy and cheerfulness, delicious, bland, 
substantial and agreeable, are dear to the pure—the philosophy 
and science of dietetics in a nutshell. Food which is bitter, 
sour, saline, over-hot, pungent, dry and burning, producing 
pain, sickness and grief is dear to the passionate. Food which 
is stale and flat, putrid and corrupt, left-over and unclean, is 
dear to the dark. 

There are those who do not appreciate the emphasis on austerity 
in Indian teachings. On this subject, Shri Krishna declares: 

” Worship given to the gods, to the twice-born, to the teachers and 
to the wise, purity, straightforwardness, continence and hann- 
lessness are called t^ austnity of the body. 

" Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, pleasant and beneficial, 
practice of the study of the scriptures, axe called the austerity 
of speech. 

” Tranquillity of mind, gentleness, silence, self-control, purity of 
thou^t—this is called the austerity of the mind. 

*' This threefold austerity performed by men with the utmost fsith, 
without desire for fruit, baimonixed, is said to be pure. 

** The austerity which is practised with the object of gaining respwt, 
honour and worship, and for ostentation, is said to be of passion, 
unstable and fleeting. 

" That austerity which is done under a deluded understanding with 
self-torture, or with the object of outdoing another, that is declared 
to be of darkness." 

XVII. 14-19. 

• • * • • 

There remains the last stage. After the aspirant to the 
realization of Truth has been through his novitiate, gathered 
his worldly experience, emerged out of the trials and tribulatkias 
of life, reaped a harvest of wisdom, grown in ability to live the 
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life beautifol, the final step ia renunciation. No one can start 
with renunciation, for what is there to renounce ? If a boy is 
heir to a fortune on the death of the previous enjoyer of the 
fortune, and he just gives it away, he has not renounced but 
merely cast away hti fortune. Only that which is " one's 
own"*—by earning through hard work, by creation, by right 
use and fulfilment of all responsibility, by arriving at the end 
of a fully woriced out relationship—that alrae can be renounced. 

God “ can renounce. By sn^ renunciation, God sacrifices. 
The world, and ourselves, are the product. Man fulfilled, 
having attained, having gained and utilized to the full, is in 
a position to renounce. Man perfected, is God. Perfected 
man, by renunciation, is h'berated. Thus the final self-less-ness 
which is freedom, the peace which passes understanding—not a 
mere figure of speech but the infinite, most real Miss, here-now 
—is attained. 

Arjuna has now arrived at the last stage. One final request: 

I destte, 0 mirtty-anned, to know severally the essence 9 i re¬ 
nunciation, and of relinqubhment'* 

And the Blessed Lord answers: 

"Sages have known as renunciatioa the renouncing of desire- 
prompted works: the relinquishing of the fruit of ^ actions is 
called lelinquisbment by the wise." 

XVIII.i. 3 . 

In detail, Shri Krishna escplains that all that ought to be done, 
one's own proper duty, should be done. If it is done without 
attachment, without desire for the fruit of action, then that is 
true renunciation. Krishita gathers up the threads of all the 
teaching he has given, and comes back to the point from which 
be started; 

" He who is free from the egoistic notion, whose Buddhi b not 
affected, though be slay tbw peoples he slayeth not, nor u he 
bound." 

XVin.17. 

"Thou^ he slay, he slayeth not." Paradoxical, but true. 
A guilt coDsdence. or a satined conscience, each belongs to the 
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sphere of fonctioning. So long as the limited self’s limited 
motives are bound up with action, whether right or wraog 
according to the social ethic, so long is there bondage, so long 
has one to bear the burden of consequence upon onesdf. If a 
man kills the killer of bis father, he is guilty of murder. But 
when the hangman kills the killer, impersonally carrying out 
his duty as an agent of the law, without attachment to his 
action as hangman, without desiring the fruit (satisfaction) of 
his action, then though the hangman technically kills, he kills 
not. Even so with a soldier. If a soldier slays with malice, 
hatred, or in any way which binds him to the act, then he is 
a slayer. But if he is able to perform his duty purely, then 
*' though he slays, he slayeth not.” 

So the Lord repeats again what he said in the begiiming: 
beings follow nature; better one’s own duty, though destitute 
of merit, than the doty of another, even well-executed; con¬ 
genital duty, though defective, should not be abandoned. 
Thereupon, 

'* He whose Buddhi is everywhere unattached, the self subdued, 
dead to desires, he goeth 1^ renunciation to the supreme perfec¬ 
tion of freedom without obligation. 

” How be who hath attained perfection obtaineth Brahman, that 
highest state of wisdom, learn thou from me only sucdntly. 0 
Kaunteya. 

” United to Buddhi, purified, controlling the self by finnness, 
having abandoned sound and the other objects of the senses, 
having laid aside passtott and malice, 

*' Dwelling in sotitu^, abstemious, speech, body and mind subdued, 
constantly fixed in meditation and yoga, t^ing refuge in dis- 
pasaion, 

” Having east aside egoism, violence, arrogance, lust, hate, covetous¬ 
ness, selfless and pmeeful—he is fit to become Br^man. 

” Becoming Brahman, serene in the Self, he neither grievetb nor 
desireth; the same to all beings, he obtaineth supreme devotion 
unto me. 

” By devotion he knoweth me in essence, who and what I am: 
having thus known me in essence, he forthwith entereth into the 
Supreme. 

” Though ever performing all actioru, taking refuge in me. by my 
grace be obtaineth the eternal, changeless abode, 
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” RenoundDg mentally aU works in me, intent on me. reeorting to 
the yogam Bttddhi, have thy tbooght ever on me. 

" Thidung on me, thoo shah overcome all obstacles by my grace : 
bat il fnm egoism then viK not listen, thou shalt be destroyed 
utterly. 

” Entrenched in egoim, thoo thinkest, ' I will not fight': to no 
purpoM thy deterrninatioD; nature will constrain thw. 

" 0 son of Kuntl, bound by thine own doty, bom of thine own rtature, 
that which from deluion thon desirest not to do, even that help* 
leseiy thoo shalt peifonn. 

*' The Lord dwelleth in the heart of all beingi, O Arjuna. by his 
iUustve power all bemgs to revolve, as though mount^ on 

a machine. 

'* Flee onto him for shelter with aU thy being. 0 Bh&rata ; by his 
grace thou shalt obtain supreme peace, the everlastiiig dwemng* 
place. 

" Tbos has wtsdom, more secret than secrecy itself, been dedared 
unto thee by me; having reflected on it fully, then act as thon 
tistest. 

” Listen thou again to my supreme word, most secret of all: beloved 
art thon of me, most surely; therefore win I speak for thy benefit. 

“ Merge thy mind in me, be my devotee, sacri^ to me, prostrate 
tby^ before me. thou shalt come even onto me. I pledge thee 
ray troA ; tbou art dear to me. 

Abandoning aU (other) modes of rdigioos living, come unto me 
alone (or sMter; sorrow not; I will liberate thee from all sins. 

” Never is this to be spoken by thee to anyone who is without 
austerity, nor to one without devotion, nor to one who desiretb 
not to iBten, nor yet to him who speaketb ill of me. 

*' He who shall declare this supreme secret among my devotees, 
having shown the highest devotion for me, without doubt he shall 
come to me. 

“ Nor it there any among men who performeth dearer service to me 
than he, nor any other shall be more beloved by me on earth than 
he. 

" And be who aball study this sacred dialogue of oun. by him I 
shall be worshipped with the sacrifice of wisdom. Such is my mind. 

'* The man also who, foil of faith, merely heareth it, uncavilling, 
even be, freed from evil, obtaioeth the radiant worlds of the right¬ 
eous. 

” Has thb been beard by* thee. 0 son of Prithft, with one-pointed 
mind ? Has thy delusion, caused by unwisdom, been destroyed, 
0 Dhananjaya f " 


XVIII.49-72. 
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Arjuna declares: 

*' Destroyed k my delusion. I have gained knowledge through 
thy grace, 0 immutable One. I am imn, my doubts have fled. 
I will do according to thy word." 

XVin.73. 

And the warrior rises up in strength as Krishna whips the 
horses into action. Swift and thick his arrows fly. Every^ere 
the foeman falls. The battle rages and the dust is laid with 
streams of blood. Invincible, the hero and his great brothers 
fulfil the behest of the Law that operates in the universe. The 
great hosts of Kurus and P&p^vas are almost exterminated. 
An old order goes crashing into ruin, making way for the slow 
and painful birth of the new. The Mahlbh&rata, the great 
battle, is fought. Vanquished and victor both suffer—« lesson 
through the ages for all mankind. Kfish^a returns home. He 
has fulfilled his mission. 

But the Divine Charioteer, who was the Divine Lover, 
lives enshrined in the heart of Hindu India. As long as there are 
Hindu lips, the name of Krishna will be heard, and will never 
fail to evoke the profoundest response a true Hindu is capable 
of making. Kpshi^a's great discourses will ever live as the 
Lord's Song, the Bhagavad'Giti. the beautiful song of Truth, 
embodying the religious ideals and teachings, the insight and 
devotion of Hindu India. 

Scrutable are the ways of the Lord, when expounded by a 
Krishna. 










Secnox A 


HINDUISM AND THE BUDDHA 

Buwiu>£RED by the infinitely varied religious practices of 
the people of India, an ordinary observer might conclude that the 
different religions flourishing in the subcontinent are irrecon¬ 
cilable. Yet in truth it may well be that these distinctive 
religions are integral developments out of a single core which is 
RBUGioN, and that to regard them as irreconcilable may only 
betray one’s dimness of vision. 

The early religions thought of India emerged ont of the 
cultural interaction of Negritos and Proto-australoids, Sumerians 
and Armenians, alpine groups from north of Irin, Aryan speak¬ 
ing peoples, and Austro-asiatic and Mongoloid groups; whilst 
later thought was influenced by the advent of Greeks, Sc3rthians, 
Chinese, Huns, Arabians, Afghans, Turks, Mughals and modem 
Europeans. They carve out seven thousand years of pre¬ 
history and history! Well might the peoples of India have 
ranged through the gamut of emotion and bought involved in 
searching the eternal verities, devising disciplines to enable them 
to shatter the veil of darkness, and embodying the fruit of their 
effort and realization in their philosophies and religions. 

Not only must one take into account the time span and the 
diversity of races, but also the influence of the land itself—its 
extremes of quiet and storm, of dry and wet; its long, languid 
rivers and monsoon-swollen, short-lived torrents; its majestic 
moxintains ; its endless plains, so monotonous in the dry season, 
so magical when the rains come ] and the sublime splendour of 
its starlit nights, especially the bright nights over the great 
white solitudes where snow-headed giants gleam upwards into 
the sky. No one who has not lived in that land, and having 
lived there, has attuned himself and yielded himself to it, can 
quite savoor the inmost spirit of Indian religions. 
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In that land atom the Indian way of life, which displayed 
certain elements common to most if not all of the racial groups 
in the subcontinent. Subsistence agriculture was the basis for 
all. Industry, frugality, peaceful settlement, division of labour, 
control from above, and the general objectives of stable govern¬ 
ment. prosperous economy, and a secure and contented society, 
were common elements. The land itself was responsible for 
this, and indeed the land was the great unifier. Although new 
immigrants behaved intolerantly towards already settled peoples, 
in oonlormity with the principle of avoidance, they identified 
themselves in due time with the land of their settlement and 
adopted its essential, old established way of life. 

In the old established order there was caste. The hierarchical 
principle prevailed, and the inequality of man was accepted, 
the individual being regarded as the instrument of a social 
function. Out of singolaily heterogenous elements, the Aryans 
reared a stable order; and for twenty-five centuries Hindu 
civilization flourished until the devastating inroads of Mahmud 
of Ghazni preluded the approaching Muslim supremacy over 
northern India. The caste system difierratiat^ one socao- 
economic group from another. But the religioos sanction of 
the ^lig Veda unified manldnd by declaring that each and every 
roan, according as be belonged to one or other of the four main 
castes, emanated from one pert or another of the single body of 
Purusha.* Thus the Aryans fully recognized the spiritual unity 
of mankind, and abo frankly acknowledged outer differences in 
status and duty. Within the caste circle, practical brotherhood 
was strongly marked; and inside each joint family, the tmity 
of the family circle quite swamped distinctive individuality and 
individual rights as understood to-day. Not the individu^ but 
the family was the unit on which Indian society was always 
based, ai^ the organic wholeness of society was maintain^ 
through co-operation achieved by meticulous fulfilment of 
allotted individual duty. 

This caste system, so uniquely characteristic of Hindu culture, 
was the focal point, and an integrating factor, of all aspects of 
life, for religson, politics and economics were intimately related 

• »i* v«d^ X. 9». 
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to it. Collectivism And rigid adherence to established custom 
haixily allowed personal Uberty in the modem sense. For the 
masses, daily duty as laid down by caste rules covered the 
field of one’s life as a citizen, a breadwinner, a member of a 
family, and an emanation from Purusha. Duties, consisting of 
rituals and ceremonies, to the fathers, the gods, and the host of 
other spirits, and observance of the simple, ethical precepts, 
constituted the religious life as far as the practice of the 
was concerned. 

But where religious philosophy was concerned, and the pursuit 
of the holy life, individual freedom found play as in no other 
dvilization then or since. And no obstruction could stand long 
in the path of the earnest seeker of Brahmavidyi. 

Thus the people, their way of Ufe. and the nature of the land, 
were responsible for the unique and phenomenal development of 
religions and religious thought in India, particularly during the 
millennium and a half before the birth of Christ. Indeed, if one 
uks what is the most powerful and deeply rooted source of 
inspiration of all Indian culture, the unequivocal answer is 
religion. This is as true of India as it is to say that beauty was 
a ke 3 mote of andent Greece, that Chinese culture displayed an 
engaging and practical esthetic sensibility, that respect for law 
was Rome’s great bequest to mankind, and that in the modem 
world science is regarded by most as the language of truth. 

It is of no little significance that India is now, as in the past, 
the safe home of all the great religions of the world. Vedic 
religion and the Upanishads, Jainism and Buddhism, Br&hmanism 
and the theistic Hinduism of the Giti. Sikhism, and the theistic 
Hindu religions of devotion, Vaishnavism and Saivism, are 
amongst the emergent religions of India, whilst Zaratbustrianism, 
Christianity and Islam are among the main impacts on the 
subcontinent. Apart from Hindu-Moslem conflicts (spedfically 
as rdigious conflicts) in the early centuries from Mahmud of 
Ghazni till the advent of the Mughals, and again under the 
aegis of the able but ill-starred, fanatic. Aurangzeb, religious 
tolerance has outstandingly characterized Indian history. Not 
merely tolerance, but creative interaction between creeds and 
cults. And above all, the recognition as nowhere else in the 
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world, that Troth, Reality, God, use what name yoo will, is the 
single, secondless. Source from which aU religions draw susten¬ 
ance, has distinguished India's sages. 

Hinduism b^ins, as far as can be gathered, as a sodo-economic 
order with a moralistic basts, and a religious sanction under¬ 
lying every aspect of life. Religion and philosophy, in the 
stricter sense, emerge out of this Hindu oi^, a distillate of 
practical experience on the one hand, and of purely religious 
realisation and spiritual insight on the other. So in Hindu 
tradition one finds religious motives and prindj^es sanctioning 
the reasonable dictates and sensible deductions of practical 
polity and economy—Kautilya’s Artha^tra, however, cannot 
be dted as a typical representative of this tradition I Through 
accommodation to the ^raordinary variety of the ways of life 
and age-long customs of diverse peoples at different levels of 
intelligence and ability, and possessed of their own distinctive 
traditions and usages, religion became inchoate, like an amoeba 
so vast, and with pseudopods sprawling so far afield, that a 
lifetime is insuffident to circumambulate this mass. Hinduism 
defies definitiOD. Hindus did not want Hinduism to be so, 
or not so. Hinduism just “ happened " like that over the span 
of miUennia, because the land and the people were what they 
were. The stardust that showered for age after age over this 
Aryivarta, this Bhiratavarsha, became just dust, useful things 
and strange things, horrible things and wonderful things, Peacock 
Thrones and Kob-i-Noors, just ordinary folk with ordinary 
stories, tnd—those who realized Brahman and fiung open the 
gateway to immortality. 

So, Hinduism as the practice of ionamerable millions of souls 
is a phenomenon which causes many an observer perplexity, 
even heartbreak. If and when the observer himself realizes 
God, he sees truly, and then be sees that Hinduism in essence, 
like all other faiths in essence, is pure religion. 

That essence is not merely the teachings, even the verities, 
however profound. God, eternity, immortality, redemption, 
liberation, love, truth, goodness—what heights were not scaled, 
what depths were not plumbed. But the teaching, the state¬ 
ment of truths, is only about the Truth and not the Truth 
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itself. Any st&temcQt, in any system of verbal expression, of 
any verity pronounced by any religion whatsoever, only re¬ 
presents the Truth. When that Truth is realized consciously 
by a living man. that man is a man-become-Bmhman, and that 
realized Truth is the ineffable essence. 

But the primal re-presentation of the inefiable by the Great 
Teachers—the pure milk of the word—4S indispensable for 
inspiring others to fare on to Brahman, and for administering 
the Glory of God to nun. Hinduism has ministered with a 
generosity hardly approached by other faiths. This is not to 
derogate other faiths, but to take notice of the fact that the 
inchoate, all-inclusiveness of Hinduism, a weakness from certain 
points of view, is the very source of the richness of the paths 
ascending to the dty of God. Move clear out of the welter of 
popular beliefs, iModa, superstitions and the fossflised. con¬ 
ventional practice of the masses, some of which are so irreligious, 
revolting, cruel and stupid, and one finds perfection in the 
suggested paths along which any man, whatever his type, 
temperamuit or capacities, may a^eve the supreme realization. 
For the union with God, or yoga, may be attained through 
action, or devotion, or wisdom, or quritual insight and mysticism. 
There are the Vedas, whose meaning can be extracted through 
psychological insight, lliere are the Upanishads. There is the 
Giti. 

These, the difficult mountain paths for the God-seeker, are, 
however, only for the elect, the self-elected. This Hinduism is 
exclusively religious. For the masses. Hinduism caters through 
a ritual system, social and religious, the secular life (and the 
acceptance of the secular values of wealth, worldly happiness and 
well-being^ never being divorced from the spiritual life. But in 
striking its compromise, this section of H^udom, an all too 
large section, could not be free of priestly corruption, a round 
of ceremonial mummery (mummery only because neither low- 
paid, professional priest nor average man in the street had either 
ability or desire to penetrate to the meaning underlying cere¬ 
mony*), cruel sacrifi^ of animals, and fantastic speculations 
and beliefs. 

* nUt is true all toiths in raryins degraea, 
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The mass of the peo(de therefore knew the misery of the 
daily grind, the sorrow of loss and deprivation, the fear of death 
and of the unknown beyond. They also bad their full share of 
the woridly joys common to the race of man. But these 
pleasures were ephemeral. Could not man, could not all men 
and ail women be shown a way to real happiness, a way by which 
sorrow and evfl were banished ? 

In answer to this arises Siddhattha Gotama, the supremely 
enlightened Buddha, whose teachings are exclusively religious, 
that is. unconcerned with kings as kings and commoners as 
commoners, but wholly concerned with all persons as persons who 
longed to be liberate. 

The Hindu order prior to the rise of the Buddha was a cut 
and dried organization, characterized more by rigidity than by 
elasticity. Peasant and artisan, merchant, shopkeeper, adminis¬ 
trator and priest, each had his fixed station. His mode of life 
and what he could legitimately hope to attain was all mapped 
out for him. If he achieved this in the present, he would have 
won the right, and would be given the opportunities for climb¬ 
ing higher in a future existence. Such a system certainly 
diminished the ravages wrought by personal ambitions, en¬ 
couraged virtues like patience, contentment and peaceful living, 
acknowledged the inevitability of giadualness, and made for the 
security associated with a slow-moving, cmiventional and 
compla^t order. But it put a brake upon individual initiative 
and enterprise ; and it laid down that the individual, by virtue 
of bis exactly docketted place in the scheme of things, had to 
live just so, and could attain at best only such and such specific 
fulfilment, material and spiritoal. So the sorrows and fratra- 
tioRS of life not only were to be borne because it was virtue to 
endure nobly, but a^ bad to be borne out of resignation. Here 
was cause for despair for millions, and for the degradation of virtues 
like contentment, calm dispassion and intelligent acceptance 
into contemptible apathy, social insensitivity and stujnd fatalism. 

But Siddhattha is the complete reverse of apathetic, insensitive 
and fatalistic. As a human being, conscious of himself at this 
stage as a separate person, be cannot endure the misery and 
frustration of bis f^ow men. Out into the homeless life he 
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goes, seeki^ the way by which man can become free of his ills, 
a way which can be of use not only to those who. as in the 
brShmamcal tradition, are privileged by their station in life 
to be shown it and to take advantage of it, but abo to the 
ordinary town-dweller and villager. It must, therefore, be a 
way wUch can be understood and practised even by a simple 
householder, by one who has not the endowment or oppor¬ 
tunities for the intellectual training or mystical experience which 
the privileged ones have. 

The search for the way begins with the known and accepted 
Hindu (br&hmanical) disciplines of the day. In the process, 
the nature of the search changes. It becomes clear that I" 
cannot End a cut and dried technique of deliverance for " you " 
or for "myself", because the ordinary conceptions of "I”, 
" you " and " myself " are false ; and also because deliverance 
is not deliveratKe from the sorrowful or painful events of old 
age, disease, emotional and mental distress and death, but from 
one's own mis<onsciou5ness of self, bound by the impurity of 
unawakenedness, which is the producer and perpetuator of evil 
and sorrow. So the way of deliverance, basically, is not a 
political and economic system, not soda] and economic progress 
and security, not an educational method, not the ushering in 
of a technological millennium, not a systematized philosophy of 
life, not a set of beliefs however pious, or true, not an observance 
of ceremonies and rituals, not even a wearisome round of good 
deeds, of plain living and high thinking, or even of worshipping 
God. Expedients for material relief, which are but temporary, 
or consolatory doctrines for emotional soothing, which are but 
cages of illusion, do not, and never can. bring true deliverance- 
So, what begins as a noble impulse and an altruistic endeavour, 
according to the world's definition of nobility and of altruism, 
is seen by Siddhattha to be inefficient. That whicli is cffident 
transcends the egoistic altruism and vulgar nobility of on- 
awakened man: it consists in seekiivg the Immortal and be¬ 
coming freed of bondage to mortality. 

The way is by self-purification, by going within, by a trans¬ 
formation of consciousness. Gotama accepts, first, the teachings 
of the vanavisins, the forest-dwelling hermits who produced 
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Ara^yaks and Upenishad. He follows thdr practices of the 
virtues, the austerities, the studies, and the methods of yoga. 
, Soon he is far, far away from his original search. No longer is 
he concerned with discoWing how to be free of Ill in the worldly 
sense—to be free of disease, of an unloving husband or a nagging 
wife. He is not interested m raising the expectation-oMife 
figure for the community. Instead, he is pluming the depths 
of the mystery which is the Self, Brahman or God, the mystery 
which b man. and the mystery which b the Way, by which, 
becoming Brahman, man realizes the Deathless, herc-now. 
The release from worldly ill u sought so long as one lives ego- 
centrically conscious of all beings as separate persons only, and 
is involved with them in turning the wheel of sadtsdra. When 
the Immortal u soo^t, one has already made a rent in the 
veU of separate ego. and b busy night and day transforming 
the impure citadel of self into the holy temple of God. 

But just here b a problem, a challenge. The Self, or Brahman, 
or the limnortal, as written or spoken, is but a word, a symbol. 
What precisely b the Reality which has to be experience, but 
b tne£bble when realized ? That which can be shown by one 
to another b only the way. The Immortal Itself b realizable 
only by him uho b freed of self, that b, freed from mortality. 
for limited self and mortality are as much interchangeable 
terms as are Brahman and immortality. 

Gotama treads the way of yoga. A{&ra K&I&ma teaches him 
to reach the plane of northing in meditation. Thb is the sixth 
deliverance. Uddaka R&maputta teaches him to reach the 
seventh, the pbne of neither-coDScioasness-nor*nnoonsciousnieas. 
Gotama values these achievements, and acknowledges thrir 
place in the ascent to the highest freedom, for he incorporates them 
in hb own teachings (see above, pp. x68,169). Had Gotama not 
been Gotama, or had hb circumstances been such that hb teacher 
was one of those who, like Vimadeva, " ascended aloft and 
became inunortal," Gotama might have become another star 
in the Vedic galaxy. As it happens, he b different. He sees 
that these seven deliverances (as far as he was taught) spell an 
ecstacy or exaltation aiubt out b in meditation. But when 
one re-enters the common-or-garden consciousness of everyday 
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life, the sensual and mental activities tend to poll one back to 
the level of the separative egoist, and one can still be boffetted 
like a slave by the ills of everyday Ufe. The " progress ” nude 
is still disappointing. Even the high states of consdousness 
attained in mutation belong to the realm of mortality. Though 
they can be brought into being, their efiect is not transmutative. 
and the peace or exaltation experienced does not remain per¬ 
manent but recedes. Thereafter, given a sufficiently powoful 
external stimulus, one may again be caught in the \durlpool of 
woridliness and be tossed about on the stream of taihsira. 

Hence the Bodhlsat is dissatisfied with his attainment under 
Al&ra’s and Uddaka's tutelage. For Gotama, any state, from 
the everyday worldly consciousness right up to the exalted level 
of neither-consdousness-nor-unconsdousness, still meant involve¬ 
ment in the deathful. One more step,* and the task would be 
over. For Gotama. then, the question was: How could one 
realize the Deathless ? How could one win that sublime poise, 
winning which one is free for ever from the power of Mira, 
and from the snares of sin, the wages of which is repeated death ? 
How could one be permanently at home in Nirvl^, here-now ? 

Gotama undertakes the Great Effort, the way of extreme 
physical ascetidsm, in company with the Five. It is not un¬ 
likely that this was combined with entering those states of 
consdousness in meditation which he had learnt from Ajira 
and Uddaka. When the extreme aiscetidsm does not lead to 
the goal, but only teaches him that it is the wrong way, he gives 
it up, and then proceeds to the final effort, a lonely and unique 
eRort. which was crowned with the supreme enlightenment, 
which made him the Brahman-become, the Dhamnu-become. 
the Perfect Buddha. 

The heart of the matter is the extirpation of tauhi, with 
which is associated each of the other essential elements of the 
enlightenment: 

I. Putting aside the conceit “I am”. This means such 
complete understanding of the self, that the limited, separative 
I-consdousness is wholly transcended and God-consdousness is 
realized. Henceforth, the use of the word " I ” by a Buddha 
i Sm tlto, Anfattan Nikijra. IV. 4a»-434. 
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is no longer attended with any of the false self-conceptions which 
inevitably cloud the self-consdoosness of the tmawakened 
DKrtal. The word is bat a convenient S3'mbol to denote what 
is apparent to the unawakened mortal by way of his senses. 
To the awakened one, not the sdf but the Self is the real—the 
reality of the Self is " made to become And only the awakened 
one really knows what be is talking about when he says " I 
The Ubention from false self-conception depends upon a and 3 
below. 

a. The realisation that whatever arises, arises by way of 
cause and passes away; or, tbe entire, existential universe, 
including tbe phenomena of states of consdousness, belongs to 
tbe realm of the deathful. This, which is an intellectual per¬ 
ception at first, becomes a realisation when 

3. the Perfect Way. the Brahmacariya, is trod. Tbe 
principal implication of this Perfect Way. the Worthy (Ariyan) 
Ei^tfold Path, is the recognition that man is fundamentally a 
religious and ethical being. He is an ethical being with respect 
to his intellectual and resthetic life, his actions and his inter¬ 
relationship with tbe world. In each sphere—the separation 
into spheres of what is whole, active living, is only for verbal 
convenienoe—his activity must be made p^ect. This Perfect 
Way or the Way of tbe Gdden Mean, rejects the extremes of self- 
pleasing and self-torturing, and also r^ects any de^ncable com¬ 
promise between pleasure and pain, or indulgence and denial— 
** compromise ” is a damning misinterpretation of " the Middle 
Way' —for pleasuR, torture and compromise each spell thraldom 
to the senses and to ignorance, leaving man in the toils of sin 
and a victim of death. By treading the Perfect Way, a trans- 
(ormatiOD of one's thinking, speaking and acting takes place, 
associated with a transformation of one’s consdousness, of one’s 
whole apprehension of ever3^ng. The crowning point is a 
transmutation of consdousness, for an integrative prindple, 
universally operative, works the miracle of taking one out of 
the deadly state of sorrow-dealing oscillations between ignoble 
indulgence and profitless denial into that self-transcendence 
wherein the human is lifted into unity with tbe Godhead. Here, 
in tbe eighth deliverance, is " the stopping (transcending) of 
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perception, knowing and feeling." Here, as well as in the 
*' purity of rapture of utter mindfulness, beyond both ease and 
malaise" of the fourth Jh&na, is the utter ending of Ill, the 
realization of the Deathless, the permanent abiding in Kirvi^a. 

" Treading the Perfect Way " is not *' just another of th^ 
perfectionist ideas," doomed, therefore, to failure. The possible, 
here and now, through evolution, through growth, through 
creative effort,^ integrates into, or is transmuted into the 
altogether more wonderful. This is the perfecting of the here- 
and-noM^possible. and a new, more wonderful possible emerges 
thereby. 

The " stopping of perception, knowing and feeling " is not a 
blank, a nothingness, an annihilation. On the very contrary, 
it is the emergence into eternal life, here-now whilst living in 
the body. But it is *' life'' altogether removed from the 
categories attached by mortals to the word life. 

Entering into the eighth deliverance, or into the fourth 
Jh&na, is to become free of the tiummelled consciousness of our 
mortal experience, and to " experience " the true Immortality. 
Herein Upanishad, Udana. G!th and Bible, to mention only a 
few Revelations, are in complete accord. For instance: Be 
still, and know that I am God (Psalm XLVI. jo). Being still 
is the stopping of perception, knowing and fee lin g. A^n: 
For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then, face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known (I Corinthians, XIII, 12). " Here ", within the compass 
of the senses and mind (discursive thought), darkly; " there 
at the eighth deliverance, face to face. 

The Buddha teaches: 

" But again, O bcihmans, a Bhikkhu passing entirely beyond the 
^here of neither-perception-noT'nos-perception. enters on and 
abides in the stopping of perception, knowing and feeling. And of 
one who has seen by >^om, the canken come to be utterly 
destroyed. Biibmans, this Bhikkhu is called one who, having 
ooroe to the world's end, abides at the world's end; be has 
over the entanglement in the world •.. This Bhikkhu is 
one who has made M&ra blind, trackless, and who. having 


r Tbe MnEoS-viTimo ol the Eighdokl Path. 
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destroyed Mtoi't vision, goes invisible to the Evil One. end who 
hns crossed over the entsn^ement of the world.*'* 

From this stsg[e there is do retoming to common-or-garden 
consciousness, as from the other stages of deliverance, for this 
is not a consdousness which can be categorised. Purely for 
convenience, one calls it Brahman-conscioosneas, or God-conscioos- 
ness; it is the butterfly, of which “ consciousness ” of the sense- 
mind ^here is the chrysalis. This stage where all Ill is ended, 
the stage of " 1 and my Father in heaven are one." of the 
Jlvaomukta, is the complete fulfilment and goal of individual 
roan. It is the " gaining of the Immortal.*' Once that has 
been gained, once tlM fire of ta^ihi is extinguished, then whatever 
be one's " state of consdousness " here in the sense-mind world, 
the cooled one (the Nibb&na-d one) remains unentangled, free 
and at not to be tossed by the storms of sadis&ra. Hence 
he can effectively utter, *' Peace, be still”,* when the yet im¬ 
perfect. frightened disdples wake him up in the " storm", 
and b^iold I there is Peace I 

That Immortal is not the mere oppodte of the mortal. It is 
the eternal that-which-is in which the mortal is subsumed,* or 
else the hviog, existent person here, the man, could never realize 
that Immortal. Up to the seventh deliverance, development, 
growth, advance, unfoldment—use vdiat word you like—takes 
place. All seven deliverances lie within the compass of mani¬ 
fested existence, of universal process. Then occurs the trans¬ 
mutation, the integration, and the Immortal is realized; and 
the Transcendent >^ch is over and above, and controlling all 
process, is also realized. This eighth deliverance begins a new 
octave of consdousness, so to say, and God Transcendent is 
ofiered, and utilizes, an habitation of flesh—as Kfishpa says in 
the Glti, as is declared by Jesus in the New Testament—by 
one who, erstwhile a mortal, in danger of sin, has become a 
Saviour. Once the transmutation has taken place, the return 
to corporeality, to worldly-mindedness, to sinful existence, is 
rendered impossible. 

* Tbt apUiu eariiar that bjr "wocld’' la fsaaiit tha aenaa-bla of th# 

bodv 

* &ark. tv. 3«. 

* For bIUziu^, nTtya bacomaa ona with Brahaun (aaa tbova, p. iSs). 
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Let, now. the contrast between the beginning of the search 
and the end of the search be well appreciated. Siddhattba 
Gotama, aged twenty-nine, is a man of this worid. Grant hi«w 
as exceptional qualities and possibilities and abilities, as un¬ 
usual or remarkable circumstances as desired. Yet be remains 
mortal man, in a state of avijji. not truly enlightened. As the 
Buddha, aged tbirty-hve. he has gained the Immortal, become 
fuUjf enlightened, realiaed Nirv&^. Gotama the mortal, seek¬ 
ing release from subjection to lU. is transformed into the New 
Man, the all-enlightened Buddha, the Son of God (in non- 
Buddhistic tenninology), the Brahman-become, the Perfect Man 
who has gained the Immortal. 

Thus one is able to appreciate another contrast. Mortal man, 
however great, advanced and capable, whether philosopher, 
administrator, doctor, educationist or social reformer, will seek 
" practical" measures applicable to the limited context of the 
situation here, acupHng th« tmdtrlying btluft, $wtltuUion$ and 
criteria, current now, in order to tackle III as he sees it. The 
Immortals, having fully understood the world (mortal man) and 
travelled through the universe (the seven deliverances: consider, 
also, the first and second strides of V4hu, in this connection), 
know one thing alone to be Ill, namely ^e state of avijjl, which 
is sto, which spells bondage to the circle of mortality in which 
are continual " births ” and " deaths Their solution of the 
problem is the awakening of man, and their sole business is to 
be Awakeneis. When the Teacher—the Jagadguru, the Buddha, 
the Messiah—-awakens those who are unawakened. He has done 
the whole work there is to do. This is the complete answer to 
those busy mortals who impatiently feel, " What use is all 
your mysticism or holiness, all your preaching, when such 
mountains of social service, politic work, economic progress, 
and healing and educative work still have to be done." But if 
and when busy mortals seek to be still, then in that state of 
poise they make the stirring discovery that it is not the Im¬ 
mortals who are useless or unpractical. 

For the Buddha, welfare means Brahma-faring, Brahmacariya; 
well-being iriMn* Brahma-becoming. His discovery, and team¬ 
ing, that to extinguish ta^i and tread the Perfe^ Way leads 
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to lh« supreme Well-being, means that for every man, an ethk^ 
ying essentially, happiness is none other than the Good Life 
in practice. The Bnddba comes to know the mystery which is 
God, the mjfstcry which is man. And further, by coming to 
know the mystery which is the Perfect Way. his Noble Eightfold 
Path, he teache* every man to be in the v/orld but not of the 
world. The *' mystery ” of the Way lies in this, that the way 
is trod, in its earliest stages only, by following the morality and 
discipline laid down by those who have gone ahead- Later on. 
the Way consists both in retreating within and also advancing 
boldly without on one’s own responsibility in the light of one's 
own vision. Finally, the highest moraUty as recognized by 
mortal man is left brfdnd as a raft for reaching the other shore, 
and the Perfected One lives by a transcendental or al^lute 
ethic, beyond the relative good and evil as understood in the 
sphere of mortality. 

The Buddha’s practicality lies in integrating (or equating) the 
psychological, realist “is” with the philosophical, id^t 
” ought-to-be ”, not by making the one fit into the o^er. either 
by raising the psychological up to the philosophical or by 
stepping the philosophical down to the pathological, but by 
that process of self-purification through which perfection, or the 
emancipation of heart and mind is realized; whereupon each 
of those confused conceptions of mortals, namely the complacent 
" is ” and the aggressive " ought-to-be ”, is transcended. Such 
also is the practicality of Jesus, Krishna, Lao-Tzu, Zarathustra, 
and the Vedk and Upanishadic Rishis. The practicality of the 
Great Teachers is the efficient creativity of the Immortal; the 
practicality of the social worker, educationist, philosophw, 
economist or politician (by no means to be discarded or mis* 
valued), is a temporary makeshift set in the framework of 
mortality. 

Whereas the Buddha’s attainment and realization is no 
different from that of those Vedic and Upanishadic seers who 
bad realized the Immortal, his emphases, and his methods of 
teaching and training display the hipest originahty. 

His arij-an (nobk or w(^y) Eightfold Path is an ethical 
approach, and a practical, ethical treatment of man’s 
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1. Ment&] life—samtni-dHthi: perfect views, conceptiofts, philo- 

sopby; 

samm&'sankappo: perfect espirmtioDS, >’eAnungs, 
ideels: 

2. Physical life -saxnxni-kaxnmanto : perfect actioa ; 

saminA-i)Ivo: perfect mode of living: 

3. Psycho-i^ysical life—sainm&-vftc&: perfect speech ; 

samnd'Vlytmo : perfert endeavour 
sammE-sati: perfect mindfulnets. vigi¬ 
lance. wide-awakenoBs; 

4. Spirit ual and transcendent life—samml-sanidbi: perfect com¬ 

munion, " prayer 

This practical ethic sweeps aside beliefs, ceremoniab and the 
worship of God as a personal being—the life of the Exemplar 
Himself, the Buddha, is the perfect refutation of the id» that 
ethic, or the ethical life, needs a belief in, and a wo^p of a 
Personal God as its basis. No one, whatever his station in life, 
his caste. U barred from setting his feet on thU Way of Deliver¬ 
ance. The Buddha does not—and the reason has already been 
set forth above—waste his time upon sweeping away caste- 
dfetinctioDS.^ which characterised the social ordCT of his day. 
But udiere the gaining of the Immortal or the deliverance from 
in is concerned, there is no caste or creed to obstruct the earnest 
seeker. A thief, a barber, to mention only two examplm, are 
amongst the greatest of his Arahants. 

Moreover, the Way is such, that high or lowly, wise or of 
little learning, leisured or toiUng. king or commoner, getuus or 
ordinary fellow, he. even he, can tread the Path. The Buddha 
is the supreme esUblisher of religious and spiritual democracy. 
To appreciate the fact that his was no merely intdlectualist. 
doctrinaire position in this respect, one has only to consider his 
teaching of the Brahma-viharas.» His unflagging msistei^ 
upon individual eflort and upon individual realisation is indicative 
of his conception of individual worth. Householder and forwt 
hermit alike could utilise this ethical way of life which led to the 
stage of the Arahant, and the life of the Arahant exemplmed 
the transcendental ethic, the “ beyond good and evU " of the 
Brahman-become. 

»Ox upon uy of tlM laoKHarkH** " good woda " to Wfbly prt«d by nerUM. 

• Sm obovo, p. 939 ot ooq- 
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Thus is witnessed the remarkable fact of a great religion 
which does not have belief in a personal God, individual soul 
(of popular conception), and the survival of that imaginary soul 
among its tenets. This Buddhism, as preached and practised 
by the Sangha after Gotama’s death in 483 B.C., is accepted as 
part of the life of India with the magnanimous tderance 
characteristic of Hinduism. Afoka, as emperor of India, 
raistt Buddhism to the status of an established religion about the 
middle of the third century before Christ. But the austere Way 
of the Buddha cannot be imposed cm masses. It is one thing 
for men out of any and every class to tread the Eightfold Way 
of their own free choice, but quite another thing to make a 
formalized religion of it. Whenever the teachings of any 
Master are feemalized and institutionalized, the orthodox 
church thus formed is thrown into the maelstrom of the events 
of mortal life, and comes to grips with vested interests. 
Br&bmanism and Buddhism interact with each other. The 
masses require a personal God to satisfy their emotional wants. 
Brahmanism re-emerges, transformed into the Hinduism of the 
theistic Bhagavad-GIti, the Svetiivatara and other later 
Upanishads. and the great monotheisms of Vai^navism and 
^vism. In a monotheistic faith, especially if it is sufficiently 
q mplifiwl the mass of men can pour out their hearts in a flood 
of devotion to a personal G^ The Dravidian-descended 
Southerners of India have given expression, in the opinion of 
reputable scholars, to devotional faiffi unsurpassed els^here. 
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THE WORD : MAYA : REALITY 

All Foukdsrs of reli^ons speak with authority, and their 
utterance is regarded by their followers as the whole and pure 
truth, the Word of God. Hindus look upon the Vedas as 
eternal, as the revealed word of the Supreme Being, and upon 
the G!t& as the word of Vi^pu embo^ed in Kpshria. The 
Buddha breathes forth this cry on the night of the enlighten¬ 
ment : " Who has mastered knowledge and fully traversed the 
Brahma-path, he rightly, being a brfthman, should announce the 
Brahma-word.” Zarathostrians r^ard the GithU of Zara- 
thustra as revdation from Ahura-Hasda. Christians look upon 
the Bible as the inspired word of God, and Muslims the Quran 
as directly inspired by All&b. 

In the Majjhima Kik&ya, I. izi, it is said of the Buddha that 
”... he hu become Brahman . . . giver of the Immortal, 
Lord of Dhamma.” In the Aggafifla Sutta, D. III. 84, the 
Buddha himself says: ” Visettha, these are names tantamount 
to Tathigata ; Belonging to the Dhamma, and again, belonging 
to Brahma: and again Dhamma-beoome, and again Brahma- 
become.” Shri Kpshpa unequivocally declares himself to be 
the Supreme Spirit. Jesus affirms his unity with the Father. 
The Rishis of the Upanisbads are one with Brahman; like 
S&;;idilya. they become immortal. The poet-seers of the Vedas, 
like V^madeva, ascend aloft and become immortal. 

The faithful followers of each of the Teachers firmly hold the 
conviction that they possess the Word of God. 

This very Word, so potent for good, is equally potent for 
destruction. The Truth is uttered in the Word. Yet the 
Word, when taken in vain, when defiled in the mouths of the 
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unholy, no longer spells Truth and illumines man, but covers 
the Real with what is false. Then there is confusion, im¬ 
morality. evil and destruction. Man alone can enthrone God 
in the cosmos; trian alone can be the supreme blot on the 
universe. 

Verily, the Word is God. is the sacred syllable: 

In the h^giTiiiing was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word \resGod. 

John, I, X. 

" Then ^bya Satyakima asked him (Pippalida): 

* Verily, Sir. if some one among men here should meditate on the 
syllabk Om imtil the end of hh life, which world, verily, does he 
win thereby?' 

To him then he said; 

' Verily, 0 Satyak&ma. that which is the Qrllable Om is both the 
btgha and loner Brahman.’ ” 

Praina Upanishad, V.i, 2. 

He who is become Brahman, who is one with the Father, is 
indeed the living embodiment of the Word. His life, he himself, 
is the full explication of the Word. His words are a part un¬ 
folding of the Word, which is God or Brahman. 

The Word indeed is God’s, ottered through the lipa of the 
God-become. 

But the interpretation is man’s, the not yet God-become, but 
only God-becoming. And to the extent that be is not the God- 
beoome does he inevitably darken the Word, spinning it out 
into strange and fascinating webs of " mere name ", as Sanat- 
kum&ra said to Nftrada, webs made iridescent by the oald, 
glitter of intellect unredeemed by insight. Such intellect, 
whose domain is the realm of III, of the senses and discursive 
thought only, enclosed within the leaden sphere of avijji, the 
unawakened consciousness, holds man a bond-slave to moctality. 

Death is lord here, and one deadly deed to which he impels 
a man, is to make him declare that his is the only true faith, 
his the only true god, and that all that is not entrapped in his 
particular web is heathenish, is of the unsalved, to be despised, 
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broken and swept away, or converted to his own. Little doa the 
bigoted converter of others to his own beliefs perceive that 
what he does is to express his own egotism, his own rapacity 
for spiritual merit, and his own lust for dominating others. 

By all means, freely pour out the waters of life. But who is 
capable of pouring ? Only the Brahman-become, the Immortal 
Ones. Can the zealot presume to pour? He himself has to 
struggle to cease to be a producer of III, and to escape the web 
of words. Only after he has escaped, and realized Brahman 
(" from which Speech and Mind turn back, not having found "), 
only after he has entered the sea of NirvAna the still waters," 
Psalm XXIII. a,—" the Cosmic Ocean ” of Hinduism), does be 
himself become the river of life. Then he may give, and in 
fact he cannot avoid giving freely of the waters of Ufe. for he is 
longer a zealot. 

Each of the Great Teachers gives a unique teaching, presented 
with telling originality; and the Word, each time it is uttered 
by the Brahman-bec<^e, is a new song. Each Great Teacher 
flings open the doors of immortality, having himself known the 
Deathless; and each, an Exemplar, is himself the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. An expositor, or he who is striving to 
follow in the footsteps of the Master in order to get out of the pit 
of mortality, can o^y point towards, but cannot open the gates 
of immortality, for he is not yet in the kingdom of heaven. After 
he is enthroned in the realm of light, he too will utter the Word, 
in his unique way. singing his own new song and not merely chum- 
irvg the words of other Exemplars. And As knows that all con¬ 
verting as a professional enterprise, is a persuading or enticing 
or forcing of others into one's own dull prison of "mere name", 
a forgery of the living signature of the Immortals. 

Each religion as a whole, like any and every whole in all the 
universe, is unique and incomparable. It is sjnfut folly for man 
to quarrel with his brother man, or to hurt or to de^roy him, 
in the name of one incomparable against another. 

WUberforce played no small part in the abolition of slavery. 
But he himself uras not quite free flrom slavery to his own pre¬ 
judices, as betrayed in his statement in the British Parliament: 
*' Our Christian religion is sublime, pure and beneficent. The 
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Indian reUgious system is mean, licentioos and cniel ... It is 
one grand abomination I ” Precisely this attitude has been 
expressed through centuries by too many adherents of each and 
every religion against any or all religions other than their own, 
and has proved itself a potent cause of social and nadonal hatreds. 

When European scholars began, hardly two centuries ago, to 
investigate Sanskrit literature, and later on, PKli, they did the 
greatest and noblest service viiicb the Christian, Western world 
has done to the East generally, and to India particularly, and. 
as time is proving, to the Christian, Western world itself. They 
made IndUn Wisdom available to many Indians outside the 
closed drde of the privileged. They introduced and established 
a method of objective, sdentiEc study of the old texts. 

These savants were conditioned by their own great traditions 
and culture. The excellences in their works are obvious. But 
one discerns in their pages the undeiiying assumption that 
whatever is Christian and European is Olympisn standard 
of judgment. Clerics, and the theologtcally biaWd, treat all 
In^an religious thought from the standpoint that monotheism 
is the highest form of religion, that an ethical, holy, spiritual 
god is the one and only true God, and that Christian monotheism 
and the Christian is the highest and final revelation by 
God of Himself. 

On the other side, there are authorities of each of the other 
faiths who display, in relation to faiths other than their own, 
excellences and defects similar to those displayed by Europeans 
and Christians. " Uy family, my nation, my religion and my 
way of life is the best, the elect, the most perfect and right 
represents the unwisdom with which the human race has been 
afficted through the ages. But to-day, happily, men are 
becoming increasingly free of a narrow, sectarian approach. 

Enough has been said already to point the difference between 
whole realisation and intellectual knowledge. So all evalua¬ 
tions in terms of superiority-inferiority, better-worse, of one 
religion in relation to another may be discarded. It is to oor 
own profit to approach all religions, and above all, rbucion, 
in the light of whole realization. And in this light most be 
sought new understanding, where required, of old teachings. 
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Each o! the Great Teachers—the Vedic Seers, the UpanUbadic 
S^es, Zarathustra, Jesus, the Buddha, and others—goes through 
discipline culminating in union with God. Apostles and disdpks, 
devotees and followers, scholars and students, not one of whom is 
at the level of the Teacher's enlightenment, afterwards form 
their own conceptions, build their own orthodoxies, lay down 
dogmatic teachings and spin systems of belief out of the verbal 
form in which the Great Teachers expressed their realization, 
and out of the example of their actions. It is no easy task, 
therefore, to discover how truly the conceptions and systems of 
disciple, devotee or scholar correspond with the Truth which is 
the conscious, quite-at-home realization of Nirvth^a, or the 
kingdom of God, of those supreme yogis, the Great Teachers. 

Yet the situation is essentially a hopeful one, and the prospect 
far from bleak. For indeed, every one has some vision, or has 
at least a partial realization; and who tends the spark may 
fan it into a flame. Besides, there is no option but to go on— 
to stumble, to retrace one’s steps, to blaze new trails—until 
there is flowering and fulfilment for each seeker. The Word is 
an inexhaustible quest for all men ; and the earnestness, devotion 
and reverence marking the humblest quest is worthy of both 
respect and love. 

The Word represents, amongst other things, magic, or the 
inexplicable, mysterious creative power in the universe. God 
the Creator " makes heaven and earth and all therein.” The 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Glthis, the Bible, the Quran, all 
agree here. The Creator commands, and lo and behold I there 
is everything I Man investigates this*All, and within an infini¬ 
tesimal fraction of time accumulates mountains of knowledge, 
which crush his head and blind him with their overwhelming 
immensities. A funny little Atlas is the knowledgeable man I 
Yet even within the covers of the most explicatory book, the 
frontiers of Mystery converge swiftly upon the lean fields of 
knowledge. 

Magic everywhere, and incessantly t Jxist as well, or else 
boredom would wither all life more eflectually than does hellfire; 
or man would out-vegetate the fallen oak for want of stimulus 
to pierce the ever-tightening skin of ignorance. Quite rightly. 
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man does not wish for a world withont mystery. Fot then Im 
love, be it for his fellow or for God. would become but a 
squib. He would be deprived of his 

exercise of his own magi^ power of creation. Man delicts 
in the child of his flesh, and also in the child of hu m^nabon, 
fundamentally because he proves, even if 

too, like God. is lord of mystery. But if and when his c^ld 
U God or a God. will the limits of the cosmos ^ able to contwn 
his delight ? Then indeed the Uncreated, that is Nirvina. or the 

kingdom of God, will have to be his bourn.* 

All religions, the most “spiritual" as v^l as the mMt 
“nrasonaWe". have magic. The monoth^ haw their 
miracles. Buddhism has its miracles. The Upaaishadic sages 
ascend aloft, and become Brahman. 

This is troublesome to a mind conditioned m twenUrth-century 
fashion instead of. say. second or twelfth-cent^ fa^ion. Man 
always says he wante to know the facts, and demands that they 
riiould be told simply. Thereby he contradicts that other wiA 
he has. the longing for the thriU of mystery and m^el. or magic. 
But when he wants to be sober, he rebels ag^t m^c Md 
mystery, and says that he wiU not have his 

He forgets that what he calls intelligence (manas) and fac^ 
knowledge (apara vidyi) is to a 
making, sorrow-prododng agent m his life. 5*^ 
neSfe to develop that spiritual intelligence (buddhi) which 
characterises the illuminated one, freed from avidyi. For the 
universe manifest to man’s senses, and interpreted by his mm^ 
is an empirical real only as long as the generaUy expenenc^ 
context of sense-functioning and mind-working is accepted. 
But if for instance, a man is climbing Everest, where tempera¬ 
tures and pressures are diflerent from those of the Indian plains, 
he may see “ gremlins : or else he becomes so strc^ly awre of 
•* beneficent presences ’’ that he, a sensible, a^tic Western 
European, quietly announces that bare fact of his expenence m 
his broadost talk over the radio, months later: or else ^ 
will becomes quite different from his normal will, and his judg¬ 
ments undergo strange transformation. Again, a sober man 

> Sm aHo, brio*, pp. 4>i 
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looking out into space on a clear, sunny day, declares truthfully 
that there is nothing in sight; but sdentific apparatus will 
convince him that his empty space is crammed full. 

What then is Reality ? Indian thought affirms Reality is. 
Brahman, or Atman, is Reality. Although Brahman is in¬ 
describable, unanalysable, indemonstrable, nevertheless Brahman 
can be realized by each individual. Is Reality, or Brahman, 
simply a postulate made by man ? A mere word ? No, says 
Indian thought, Reality is not simply a postulate made by man; 
but Indian man affirms, and bears witness to, Reality. Brahman 
or Reality is not a mere word but Pu Word. It is the eternal 
tbat-whi<^-is. 

NVhilst a man is awake, a continuous silent chatter goes on 
in his mind. He is quite unable to stop this unbidden flow of 
discursive thought. Only with an effort of will, and through 
deliberate concentration of attention, can be exercise some 
control over speech-mind; but at no time can any ordinary 
man bold hts mind entirely still. 

In sleep, the silent chatter goes on in a modified form. Some¬ 
times. the becomes aware of it on waking up—his dreams. 
In this connection, it is well to recollect the Chinese Eropert^'s 
question, after he related a very vivid dream he had had: 

What is the truth, then ? Am I really a butterfly dreaming 
that I am a man, or am I really a man who dreamt last night 
that I was a butterfly ? ” 

Dream consciousness is so different from waking consciousness, 
even contradicting the facts of physical experience. Yet both 
dream consciousness and waking consciousness form part of 
man’s apprehension of hb continuous experience as a living 
being in the world. But when a man enjoys really deep sleep, 
he never remembers any dreams. In this thixd condition, 
that of deep sleep, the body is completely relaxed, and breathing 
is perfectly rhythmic. Has the mental chatter become still ? 
Such sleep is characterized, as usually said, by profound un¬ 
consciousness. Indian thinkers said that here " the soul goes 
back to his own home.” They appear to have thought that in 
reality the Uvirtg person, in siishupti, apprehends the peace or 
bliss of at-one-ment with universal being. But this apprehension 
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cannot be brought into comdons comprehension on waking up. 
The known fact is that such sleep is the most refreshing and 
healing sleep. The sleeper wakes up recharged, invigorated 
and vitalic^. 

What has happened ? This much is certain: in such a steep, 
the whole person is in a state of harmony, or of perfect peace 
within himself and in relation with his immediate environment. 
He and hu envinnunent constitute the perfect situation, a 
single whole, the holy state, and demonstrate one asped of the 
" Peace of God ", in which there is no intrusive I-consdousness. 
This is a state in which a*huhsa, not*hurting, is manifest. 

But this state is one which comes about, in that dreamless 
sleep which is one of Nature's boona 

It can also be deliberately brought about, and in a strikingly 
difierent manner, through one's own endeavour. First note a 
saying of the Buddha in the Kandaraka Sutta (M.I.342) and 
again in the Apa^iiaka Sutta {H.I.412): " If you hurt neither 
yourself nor others, nor both youneU and others, you dwell 
with a sdf become Brahman." This is the reason why love, 
tenderness, mercy and redemptive forgiveness (not mere, 
thoughtless brushing aside of hurt received, deluding oneself 
that erne has forgiven, whereas in reality the passion for vengeance 
has sunk to a deeper; more explosive level of consetonsness) are 
such divine virtues. Throughout the Upanishads, especially the 
Yoga Upanishads, the Glti and all the tender range of Indian 
thought, a-hiihsa bolds prime place. 

Any of the major disciplines of Indian Religion. Mysticism. 
Yoga and Philosophy establishes one in the coiMlition of hannless- 
ness, together with all the moral and intellectual perfections 
required. Thereafter, pratyihira (detachment from the objects 
of serrse), dhirank (concentration of attention), and dhyiiu 
(incessant contemf^tion*) lead to sam&dhi. In this state, the 
p^^o-physical organism is in perfect repose, there is a complete 

* CoitwpiMloci. bat*, Sen not mana manljr toralaf a qeaation ov«r In tba 
aaiaS. or |nat B 8 aln(. Clh)rtaa ii that praccaa br wtuch. after Mocaotrattaf 
attanUon os the ob^ ol eostasipUtlos. one iloi^ tnoaoeada the diatiactioa 
between eXw»* and obgw*ad, Xt ia olaimad by the yo^ that tho* one cocaaa to 
"know’* tbt obMTvad a* tba thine to itaaU. or. 00a '^enaca" that whieb la 
obaanf«d. CoAtanphtion bnofi aboat tba onlos of the aw and tba aoan. and 
it it tita Jtaf* bafora tba Saal conwimmatlon to asaldbL 
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pacifying of sense functions, and the flow of discursive thought, 
including all mental pictures and defined or undefined feelings, 
is completely stilled. It is as if one were most wide awake in 
deepest sleep. But this state is very different from that of 
dreamless, deep sleep. Whilst deep sleep is a state of un¬ 
controlled and uncontrollable de-oontrol, is a state of 

conscious, perfectly controlled and controllable de-control. 

All ordinary consciousness is limited to the sphere of sensation, 
emotion and speech-thought. In sam&dhi there is the conscious 
transcendence of this sphere, the sphere of uprising and passing 
away, of birth and death, of sams&ra. In samkdhi man enters 
the realm of the Immortal, of the 16. Mystics have *alWM of 
this as the Void, and also the Plenum. Here they " see ” the 
Light of lights, " hear ” the Voice of the Silence, *' touch " God, 
" know ” Brahman, " enjoy " bliss and " experience " the peace 
of God udiich passes understanding.* 

This consciousness is what is meant by the Upanisbadic 
statements. " He obtains the Brahma-world ” and " He realises 
the Atman." This is the Kirv&ria of the Buddha, the kingdom 
of Heaven of Jesus. 

In this consciousness. Brahman is not " contacted" or, 
" seen " as an objective Real, or ** felt " as a subjective Real 
but by the transcending of both subjective and objective. 
Brahn^ is consciously realized. The pairs of opposites, 
indispensable for discursive thinking and verbal description, are 
transcended, and hence the indescribable, but nevertheless 
statable (that is, affirmed as being, though beyond the possibility 
of description) is experienced, or rather, made real, in that 
consciousness. 

Brahman is that Real. The conscious individual himself in 
the samidhi of the Brahman-become, in the communing with 
God of Jesus, is the sole " touch ", " link ", '* communication ", 
" union "^all words are inept-^f the Brahman-become 

* Taw* w* MfM tiaewe d«vo(«M ol all faith* who ast aiide a daily pariod for 
meditatiMi and forpractiaifls th« "PreMOoe of God." Thli ii raljjwd is 
aanUidhi. aa is tba E«tuy orPlotlniia. in tha wtrrt praylaf Jaaa*. tba Biibth 
DaUvaraaca of tha Baddha, ate. Impiawloni. bowaver aoMa and oxahad. Which 
ona obtain whilat yst niiahte to tranBoend aanaa.iniod diatorhaaca. an not 
God'a mawaget. Cod'a goidaaca ia of that other •pbar*. tha tphm of tha daath- 
laaa, and not of worldly aiUin or eondiict which ia apaciSeaUy aaa'a boainan. 
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individoaJ, a microcosm, with Brahman Itself (not the Father- 
God or Mother-Goddess of all monotheisms but something at 
least one stage profounder, more real), the Infinite, the Eternal, 
the Absolute, the Godhead. Such an individual in Brahman- 
consciousness is the true meaning of The Person. 

That consciousness is the most intimate intimacy that an 
individual man-become-Brahman—a VSmadeva. a ^iiidilya, a 
Y&jfiavalkya, a Buddha, a Christ, a Krishpa. a Plotinus, but 
not anyone who cannot still the flow of discursive thought— 
achieves with Brahman. If not for the ability to reach that 
state of consciousness, the few Exemplars could not have 
authoritatively affirmed Brahman or Atman, could never have 
uttered the magical Word. An3mne can merely babble that 
Brahman is. Brahman is. in fashion similar to Uie Udgitha of 
the dogs in the Ch&ndogya Upanishad (I-ia), but only the 
Brahman-become can effectively pronounce the Brahouvadam; 
and here, effectively pronounce means pronounce with that 
extraordinary influence which completely transforms the 
listener's outlook, thought and mode of life—'the one and only 
legitimate and true " conversion ”. 

The objects of the world come and go, impermanent. They 
are discovered to be made up of elements—fire, air, etc. of the 
ancients, hydrogen, nitrogen, etc. of the modems—which in turn 
are made up of the mdlaprakriti of the ancients, or " energy " 
or whatever it is of the modems. So Indian thinkers, for the 
sake of making it more convenient to talk about such matters, 
ascribed Reality to the more and more fundamental, and con¬ 
sidered the passing gross fonns in which the fundamental garbed 
itself as less than Reality, as illus<^, and in the view of some 
thinkers, as illusion. 

Similarly, in relation to the subjective world, what one was 
left with was “ my consciousness ”; and since the yogi in 
samidhi realised a consciousness wherein both the objective 
and subjective universe was transcended without a state of 
unconsciousness or death supervening. Brahman, or Ultimate 
Reality came to be denominated as Pure, or Absolute Gmsdous- 
nm—lke fundamental out of which everything was made, in 
heaven and earth, above the heavens and below the earth; 
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out of which came Spirit and Matter. Life (Pr&na) and Form 
(NAmarQpa). the worlds of Indra (individuality. se]f*conscioos> 
ness), of Praj&pati (integrated whol«}. and of BrahmA (creative¬ 
ness in all its aspects). 

Whatever is, receives a name when one is conscious of it. As 
far as man is concerned, although his unconsdousness of anything 
does not prevent at least part of its inftuence from affecting him, 
its reality for him b^ins with his conscious perception or recogni¬ 
tion of it. After recognition, a name is given. Thenameistbeword. 
The Name—of God. ** recognized ”, ” realized ”, in sam&dbi— 
is the Word. All exchanges between man and man. between man 
and his bond-beast or pet, between man and God. are effectual 
and produce concrete results through the word, be it a command 
or a request. The Word represents God. When God “speaks" 
the Word it is a command, a magic which brings forth the 
nniverse out of himself ; for God is creativeness, the creative 
power, the ultimate energy which becomes matter, or the universe 
which man experiences. 

But indeed energy does not become matter I Brahman does 
not become this-AU I Energy is matter, Brahman is this-All, 
if one had but the " eye ” of Brahman with which to see. And 
in Brahman-consciousness, in samidhi, one does have the 
Brahman-eye. Hence the magnificent, profound realization, 
superbly expressed in the Brihad-Ara^iyaka Upanishad: 

Looking around, He (Atman) saw iwthing else than himself. 

He said first: ” I am.” 

1.4.1. 

Only the Atman, only God, seeing nothing else than himself, 
could say that. Only the man-become-Brahman truly understands 
that. You or I. looking around, need an other, an otherness, to 
recognize unitary selfhood. Which means that Brahman’s "con- 
sdousness” is of a dimension wherein integrated wholeness, single¬ 
ness, is all-sufficient for Self recognition. You and I, by ourselves, 
are incomplete. Hence Adam had to have Eve. Hence you or I need 
friend, wife, master, servant, God, and—the Devil. Through crea¬ 
tive interaction between self and other-self, emerges Whole Self. 

But it is all a matter of consciousness, be it at man-level or 
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At roan-become-Brahman-level. And the man-becotne-Brahinan- 
kve! con*dcrasne» commumcates itself, step* down to, returns 
to the corporeal level, through the special, unique mode of 
communication which ha* come into being with roan’s emergence 
on the world stage, namely thought-speech, or the word. 

The meaning and significance of " meditation on the sacred 
syllable, aV¥ ", may now be better understood. 

Also, one sees why "keeping one’s word" is the same as "keep¬ 
ing faith ", as fulfiUing a sacred trust—the significance of Mitra. 

And finally, roan, not possessing Brahman’s consciousness (to 
be distinguished from becoming Brahman-consdous), cannot 
" see " htm Brahman is this-All, or becomes this-AU, ho» God 
made heaven and earth. Hence, speaking symbolically, man 
says: " The Word becomes flesh ", or " The Word is the creative 
word " : the process, the rationale, is such a complete mystery, 
that" magic " is as good a word as any to symbolise it. Science, 
quite appropriately, observes a self-imposed limitation hero— 
not to talk of the undbcussable. 

teaching s tresses one pant: " WTiat is one’s thought, 
that he becomes; this is the eternal mystery " (Maitri Upanishad, 
VI. 34 ). Here, " thought ’’ means state of consciousness, and 
not si^ thought. If man’s consdonsness of himself is of himsdf 
as beast, man or god. as wise, foolish, brave, kind or cruel, he 
is that, or that. Is-ness is what oim's inner consdous- 

ness determines, and not what one merely fancies. One may 
change what is accepted as an external picture of oneself; one 
may wear it lightly like a suit of dothes. But that which is 
inner consdonsness, the active centre of awareness, is that which 
is decisive. Hence, for some. " 1 am a spark of God " ; for 
others, " I am my body ” ; for others, " I am a psycho-physical 
organism ” : for others, " I am a spiritual and organic whole " ; 
for others, "I am my feelings and thoughts". For some, "I 
am a good man ” ; for othen, " I am a caiuiy fellow " ; for 
others. " 1 am my own master", and so on. Whatever be 
the particular, dominant conception formally representing the 
inner coosdousnen of oneself, towards that are sil the energies 
of the person bent. If. then, the conception " I am Brahman ’’ 
operates, the ultimate attainment possible is Self-realization as 
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Brahman. One may sncceed in establishing one's seli*conception 
as a fact, or one may not. That depends on many factors. 
Religion recommends anion with Brahman, seeking first the 
kingdom of God, liberation or Nirvipa. Whether man-become- 
Brabman is a senseless fantasy, a delusion of grandeur or a 
Messianic complex—and it could be so—must be left for each 
person, as he regards a Buddha or a Christ or a Zarathustra, 
to decide for himself. But can man's yardstick measure, and 
can mortal, sinful man regard truly the immortal, pure, man- 
beoome-God ? ^Vhose eyes can gate upon the sun ? 

Brahman, then, or auu or the Word, represents ultimate 
Reality. Man’s next questions are: “Am I read ? “ and ’’ Is the 
universe real ? '* 

“ Looking arotmd, Atman said ' I am Atman never said 
it I A man in samidhi, realized through experience. Realized 
what ? The incommunicable. His experience was inefiable. 
He ssnnbolized it in two words. “ I am We, listening to 
those words, symbols only, immediately start up a pandemonium 
of neuronal circuits in the brain—thoughts which are strings of 
words I —and draw various inferences. None of these is tkt 
truth (“ neti, neti.” said Y&)fiavalkya); yet all of them con¬ 
stitute part of the quest which ends with our own individual 
realization. Hence words need not be unnecessarily despised, 
nor prematurely discarded. 

If I as an individual not merely say, but realize in samSdhi, 
the “ I am the Atman, then truly I am real. But I, Atman, 
as the Real, the fundamental, is that out of which all this emerges. 
So, My Reality is not spatio-temporal or material. Atman is 
the Reality of me rather than my reality is Atman, and hence 
is ineffable, rr is real; whereas the affirmation of a described, 
expressed, recognized, separate “ I ’’ is a mis-statement of the 
Real. Relative to the Real, the entire sphere of sense-mind 
manifestation is the veil of the Real. Who will, or can. unveil 
Isis ? Only the man-become-Brahroan. 

Indian thinkers use the term M&y&. This rejnesents the power 
and the mode by which Brahman becomes this-All. The whole 
of manifestation is illusory, in so far as man mistakes a part 
for the whole, the impermanent for the permanent and the 
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temporal for the etema), like Baka the Brabml; but it ia not 
an illusion, for it is Brahman. 

The magic by which the Word of God is transformed into that 
sd)ich you and I experience as mortal men. is Miyi. You and 
1 and the uaivene are Reality, in ineffable truth, but are illusory 
in the garb of any and every descriptive eatery. We are, 
from electron to total cosmos, Reality veiled, and our business, 
the purpose of our existence, is to unveil Reality, and to reveal 
Brahman. oursdf-become-Brahman being the “final’' and 
" true ” Revelation—a universal destiny. 

“ Behold the univerBe in the glory of 
(M: and all that lives and moves 
on earth. 

Leaviv the transient, find joy in 
the Eternal: set not your heart on 
another's poMesaioo." 

" The face of truth remains hidden 
behind a circle of gold. 

Unveil it, 0 god of ^t, that 1 
who love ^ true may see 1 “ 

lU Upanishad, X, 13. 

“ Prom the unreal lead me to the real. 

From darkness lead me to light. 

From death lead me to immortality." 

Brihad'Aianyaka Upanishad, 

1.3.38. 

“ May we «tt «™ that excellent glory of Savitar the god (the sun 
day as well as by night, symbolisiiig the whole truth); 

So may be stinv^te our prayers.** 

R% Veda, Ill.63.10. 

If, now, one could completely return from the evolved man- 
become-Brahman consdousness to the involved sense>mind human 
consetoussess, then all that universe or experience which comes 
within the scope of the latter would be the sole Real. But 
human consdousness is partly evolved and partly involved. 
Seeing what appear to be two worlds, this one and that beyond 
as they are called, philosophy attempts to explain their rdation- 
ship or to fit them into a unitary scheme, whereas religion quite 
simply accepts them. Man. as at present constituted, is coo* 
fused because be cannot dedde whether one world is real and 
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the other is not, or whether both are real or not. The phUoeopher, 
like an artist making a thing of beauty, makes, or tries to make, 
a coQsisteiit system of thought satisfying to the mind. The relig- 
ieux, or mystic, is mainly corvcemed with that which constitutes 
perfect living in this world in order that individual men and 
women may become that which they are " intended to become 
and thns realize here>nowthat yonder world. to lAa spirit. 

Indian religious thinkers maintain that man's fulfilment 
consists fundamentally in a transmutation of one state of con* 
sciousness. the worldly, belonging to the domain of the Lord of 
Death, into the perfected, namely the God-consciousncss of the 
liberated one, the Nirvaj;ia of the Arahant. This is brought 
about through discipline, through an intellectual-moral develoj^ 
ment, till a stage is reached when suddenly a transmutation of 
consciousness takes place. This transmutation is not simply 
another rung on the ladder of development. It is not effected 
solely by Nature, but by self-conscious man's deliberate effort, 
" graced " by Brahman or God. It is a complete transformation 
into something new. Just precisely what is the integrative 
factor which brings the new state into being, or how it operates, 
is the mystery. It is magic : it is M9i3r&. 

But without this, that could not come into being. Indian 
religion concerns itself with rightly dealing with in order 
to realize that, and hence it recognizes both worlds, the temporal 
and the eternal, the m&ySvic and the sattvic. Whilst the religieux 
accepts the teaching tl^t this world b miy&vic, the philosopher 
will enjoy himself arguing whether this world is only miyivic, 
or wholly a m&yi in the sense of being a complete illusion. 

Factually there is but one world. Its cleavage into fAis world 
and that world is consequent upon man's dimly awakened and 
grossly unawakened condition. Before ” transgression ", man 
walks with God by day and sleeps in His bosom by night, but 
with the undiscriminating ignorance of the new-born babe. 
That is blind bliss. Yet the impression of that bliss remains, 
after " the Fall", so unforgettable, that it is the everlasting 
goad which slowly and surely drives man to regain immortal 
companionship with God, but as a voluntary and conscious 
union this time, attained by complete sacrifice (tySga). The 
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Fall is indispensable, (or without going thnnigh the stage of the 
sundered consciousness—tAis world and that world—'the voluntary 
and conscious union with God could not be brought about, and 
indeed, would not even be sought. Man ends his igivorant, 
bhndly blissful. pre>natal stage violently—with shedding his 
mother’s blood (a " sinful " act), and with a desperate struggle 
for survival—end independent, sdf*sustaining and seIf>respon- 
sible, individual (or whole-in-oneself) living is his objective 
thereafter. What tribulation 1 Yet if complete fulfilment is 
sought, and found, man>becoaie-Brahman is the final result 
here-now, and the confused, worldly consciousness, bound in 
the realm of sin and mortality, is liberated into the God-con' 
sdousness or Atmioconsdousness of the realm of immortality. 

But the entire drama is enacted here and now in the one, 
factual world. 

Otrce again, then, what is Reality ? Brahman, or the factual 
world ? Whii^ is the whole, single Reality ? Why surely, the 
factual world, for Brahman is the world, is man the existent, 
the unity which is essence-substance. 

To see truly needs pure visioa. Where vision is pure, there 
coounonsense, the rarest thing in the world, becmnes trans- 
iormed into omniscience, the sabbaiifiuta-fi&iMm of the Buddha, 
and one eats of the frwt of the tree of Life, and knows immor¬ 
tality. But where there is no vision, one perishes. And where 
there is distorted vision—the vision of fanatics and zealots, and 
of the ignorant, the thoughtless, the unloving—one drags others 
also to perdition. 

Religim is not the sole means for obtaining vision. Philo¬ 
sophy. Art, Science, Active Beneficence. Daily Duty, are each 
an avenue leading to the vision of the Supreme, and a wholly 
valid approach to Reality. Any one of these, in pirftciitm, 
effects that magic whkb transmutes the sinful into the pure, 
the mortal into the immortal. Any one of these, in perfection, 
is a divine revelation of reality whi^ is the truth, llie avenue 
which most appeals to each person is the one which is naturally 
suitable to his temperament and character. He who is emo¬ 
tional and sensuous may find the Supreme in Art as the symbol 
and expression of Reality; be who is intellectual and favours 
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logical, compendious description, may find the Supreme in 
Science as the revelation of Reality. " Howsoever men approach 
me, even so do I welcome them, for the path men take from 
every side is mine. O P&rtha.” (Bhagavad-Gltfi, IV.xi.) And 
also, she who is gifted with that particular type of perfection 
marking certain women, is a divine revelation of Reality as wife, 
mother, housekeeper, cook and maid. 
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REASON : BUDDHI 
InterpnUUicns of soms Tickings 

Thebe can be no mAnifestation without coherence. Reason 
msJeea for the coherence of thought, and also for its beauty and 
its tnduence upon man. Only a secticm of whole apprehension 
is inuminated by reason. The remainder, a vast region which 
is twilit or dark, afiects each man as an emotive force which 
often dominates his life, sometimes making the sway of reason 
look ridiculously inefiectual by comparison. If one could 
understand the nature and worl^gs of this emotive force, the 
full significance of perKmal experience could be grasped. Through 
samml-sati, perfect mindfulness, this dynamic, emotive aspect 
of whole apprehension is brought into line with reason, giving 
one a more intimate bold of one’s udiole inner life. A new 
kind of understanding grows, the fruit of that discipline of the 
adiole mind which is an essential part of Indian religious practice. 
It is Buddhi, the Pure Reason of the Arahant, the Reason of 
the realm of Brahmavidyi as distinguished from the reason of 
man in the empirical world. 

The indurations of genius and the affirmations of the Great 
Tochers cohere by virtue Buddhi. The systems of thought 
derived from such inspirations or affirmations cohere because of 
logical reasoning. The former are independent of time and 
cumulative growth, and beyond the s^ere of discursive thought; 
whereas the latter grow with time, and are cumulative, and 
within the realm of discursive thou^t. 

The vision of Truth is the personal realisation of him who has 
found the Immortal. It is independent of a laborious study of 
all the accumulated discursive-thougbt'and-^teecb knovriedge of 
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the past; but it U never independent of the self-disdpUne 
which leads to perfection, or purification (in Plato's sense), or 
liberation (as the Buddha declared). 

These personal realizations find formal expression in the 
splendid affirmations by the Great Teachers, scattered through 
the pages of the Vedas, the Upanishads, and the various scrip- 
tores of the world. From these affirmations as the fountain- 
bead, various philosophies flow in course of time. Whilst the 
philosophies belong to history, the affirmations of the eternal 
verities are timeless, and embryonically embody the whole 
Truth. In this sense the Vedas or UfMnishads or the G&this 
or the books of the Bible are eternal—not every word in them, 
but the affirmations of those Last Things which are also First 
Things, affirmations of the Spirit, of which one becomes con- 
sdoos as and in eternity, beyond qualities, description or 
limitation. 

The realizations of the Great Teachers are conscious experi¬ 
ences, not merdy logical deductions from pven premises, not 
merely reasonable inferences from certain observations or 
expeiments, Aspirations become verified by the immediacy of 
the consdou* experience which crovms self-disdplinc. A 
youngster may reasonably deduce from what be reads or hears 
above love that the fulfilment of love is blissful. But ody 
when his personal, conscious experience verifies the logical 
deduction does he realize that fulfilled love is blissful. 

The realizations of the Great Teachers enable them to be 
constantly at home in God-consciousness, and to live daily in 
harmony with the eternal verities with the same easy efficiency, 
the become-second-nature. with which the skilled housewife 
manages her daily housdiold affairs. These realizations are not 
merely the first stages of a growing system of thought, but are 
like Minerva emerging full-fledged from the brain of Jupiter. 
They are not mere gropings after Reality nor mere guesses at 
Truth. They are the whole unlimited Truth. They are Revelation. 

This consdous, experienced Revelation is put into words in 
order to teach and to help men and women in the world. That 
which belongs to the sphere where Buddhi (the Reason of 
enlightened or awakened consdousness) functions, has to be 
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Stepped down to the mortal where reason holds sway in the 
speecb-thoogbt realm of not fully awaJcM^ or ^ghtened 
consctoosness. Since the realm of Btiddhi is attained in its 
fullness only by transcending the amfusion or distorted per¬ 
ception of sense-mind consdouaneas, the difi&culty of translating 
Revelation into words can be well appredat^. 

The most effective communication of Revelation is undoubtedly 
the day to day example of the Uving Teacher. But all Exemplars 
die physically, and even in their lifetime they cannot be every¬ 
where. So the recorded word is necessary for preserving the 

teaching. . 

The explication of these first words expressing the original 
Revelation certainly spells the development of a philosophy, or 
of several {^Uosophies, whereas peistmal realizations, which are 
the experiences of a transmuted inner consdousness. undergo no 
development. When one has crossed over the stream of 
samsira to the Blessed Haven (sara^a) of Nirvi^ia. then once 
and for all there is the felidty of the undisturbed sUte {upekkhi) 
of the enlightened consdousness, or moksba, or f^o^ip with 
God. the state in which " as it was in the beginning is now 
and ever shall be." the immortal is of Brahman wherein 
" dev-clopment ” has no meaning or place. 

Again, a musical note which bears a perfect rdation- 

ship to the same note in another octave, reason do« not bear 
a similar, perfect relationship to Buddhi. What is perfectly 
coherent through Buddhi where Brahmavidya is concerned, is 
not so coherent through the use of reason, when Brahmavidyi 
as consdoDsly realized experience is translated into a philo¬ 
sophical system, or into a formal religious teaching. The 
translator of the experience, the philosopher, has not the con- 
sdoosly experienced Revelation of the Teacher, Often, the 
philosophical systems, the commentaries and treatises by 
intellectuals, take one farther away from the original, transcen¬ 
dent light of the Teacher. Mystkal and religious teaching, in 
the forms in which one finds it, is only too often discarded or 
ignored when *' the light of reason " » brought to bear upon it, 
because it seems incdierent. Of necessity, it appears incoherent. 
But with growth in understanding, reason can formulate this 
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apparently incoherent teaching in more coherent tenns. Reason, 
however, achieves asymptotically. As one develops through 
disciplining one’s senses and mind, one is able to present in an 
increasingly reasoned, coherent, verbal structure, the Revelation 
which is so wholly coherent to Buddhi. But. like an asymptote, 
reason will not wholly coincide with Buddhi, except at infinity. 

How. then, quicken Buddhi. refine reason, and make it 
continually approach closer to Buddhi ? 

The andents made extensive use of symbols as a means for 
making one wise. They well understood the predominant 
influence of feeling- Symbols evoke feelings, apprehensions. 
Meditating on the symb^ gives rise to trains of thought, which, 
through critical, di^minative examination, become the clear, 
reasoned core of the original, vague feelings. Express such 
feelings prematurely, and there is obscurantism, the mystifica¬ 
tion of which certain forms of mysticism are accused. But 
express such feelings after carrying the meditation through to 
a successful conclusion, and the triumph of reason is manifest; 
and the prize won is wisdom, and tMt just a sequence of thought. 

If an earnest student sought divine wisdom, the andent 
teacher offered him an appropriate aphorism or a suitable 
s3rmbol as the subject for meditation. If in course of time the 
student achieved realization and himself became an Enlightened 
One, he in his turn taught his pupils in similar feshion. The 
form in which certain teachings were given-~for example, 
ethical teachings—is explidt and literal. But certain subjects 
necessitated a symbolic, or a poetic or an allegorical presentation. 
Y&jftavalkya*s exposition on immortality is as explidt and 
logical as he can make it. whereas his disc^rse on the Imperish¬ 
able is poetic. Teachings concerning Brahman and Atman, or 
concerning inner states of consdousncss are often presented 
symbolically ; and the gods of the !Rig Veda, and much the 
larger part of the Br&hmapas, are presented in the form of 
mythology. 

A symbol is more fecund than a literal statement. It can 
stir the inner depths of consciousness, and stimulate both 
feeling and reason. With feeling one grasps the truth. With 
reason one shapes it. Only in recent times, since the days of 
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Francis Bacon and the rise of experimental science, has literalism 
held so much sway. In ancient times, reli^ons teaching in 
particular was presented in symbolic form, through myth and 
allegory, throngb poetry, through ritual and ceremony. In 
India, deep truths were never scattered indiscriminately.* Only 
when the aspirant proved himself worthy of accepUmce as a 
pupO was be given a few hints. According to bis temperament 
and capacities certain truths in symbolic garb were given him. 
It was his business to penetrate the inner meaning of these 
symbols, obtaining eluci^tion through perception and reason, 
and final realization through Buddhi. The realization of the 
eternal verities culminated in the unification of Pratyagfitman 
and Paramitman, in becoming Brahman. 

We. to*day. have no profounder realization of those eternal 
verities nterely on account of our vast accumulation of scientific 
knowledge, or because of jdiilo 90 {^cal devek^nnent over the 
centuries, than that achieved by the Great Teachers—'the means 
for climbing to the top of a mountain may improve a hundred* 
f<dd with the passage of time, but the view from the summit 
is still the view from the summit. Essentially, that realization 
is Self-realization. The means for its attainment-^f-discipline, 
prayer, sam&dhi—is the religious life. Uan’s growth is a con¬ 
tinuous process of self-discovery, which gives him greater inward 
freedom and culminates in the fulfilment of the purpose of his 
existeiKe, namely God or Self or Brahman realization. 

Since Rdigion ts concerned with Self-realization through self¬ 
understanding, self-disdpline, self-control and self-transcendence, 
the religioas teaching of India includes teaching about one's own 
sdf (about “ you " and about " me ”) in all its aspects, physical, 
psychical and spirituil. One of the golden keys to unlo^ the 
mysteries of this teaching is the psychological; and the peycho- 
lo^col and allegorical interpretation of the old teachi^, far 
from doing violence to history as some are inclined to think, 
is the most important and correct way of understanding these 
teachings. This is not to suggest that modem penological 
science must be read into the past. But it U to suggest that 
the psychological and intuitive insights of the ancient seers, 

• C(. "Cm* miC year pevb btlon nrlne.''—XMtbvw, VII. 6. 
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which gave them full understanding of man and his nature, 
are embodied in their symbolic teachings. Our understanding 
to-day is no deeper than that of the Great Teachers; and the 
stupendous achievement of Brahman-realization by a Para- 
mesthin, a Pippalida, a Buddha, a Jesus, a Zarathustra, a 
KriEh^a, should make it clear that we are not capable of reading 
too much into their teachings, even if we want^ to do so. 

If the symbolic cast of the teachings is taken literally, it often 
reads like jargon, or appears as crude fantastic superstition. 
The difficulties in the path of correct interpretation must not 
be underestimated. Brides the psychologic there is also a 
naturalistic, or theological, or cosmological, or phystological, or 
ritualistic or some other interpretation possible. Again, not one 
interpretation only, but more than one may fit the context. 
And further, particularly where mystical teachings are con¬ 
cerned, it is often not easy to draw the line between literal 
statement and symbolism, between the need for pS)'chi^og}cal 
interpretation here and here, and say, cosmoIogiC there and 
there,^ between a delineatioa of what appertains to God Immanent, 
and to God Transcendent. 

There is still another difficulty. Our training conditions our 
minds in those ways whidi make us accept Aristotelian logic, 
that a thing or an idea is just this and not that, and that to be 
precise and concrete, and to give a simple, clear exposition are 
virtues. All this is not unacceptable, in fact it is necessary and 
right, within the framework in which it can and should operate. 
But man's total experience includes much more. Where early 
Indian mysticism or religious thought is concerned, the neat 
framework of dualism, the either-or desert-like clearcutness, is 
inadequate. For examj^, the simultaneity of the " is" and 
the '* is not " in certain instances, and the view that the eternal 
is the reality wherein the spatio-temporal is subsumed, are 
accepted by Great Teachers. Therefore, some of the best 
minds to-day, unless they have themselves attained the realiza¬ 
tion of the Great Teachers, are suddenly confronted, after going 
thus far. with a seeming vc^, a silence, which spells confusion 
and misunderstanding. 

' Aa tor iastanc* is naay o( the hyniie of the EiS ^ Atharva Vedae. 
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The uaderstanding of religiotis teaching depends on the 
understander: 

The threefold o 6 >pnag of Prajipati—gods, men and devils— 
dwelt with their father Prajipati as stud^ts of sacred knowledge. 
Havmg lived ttie life of a student of sacred kitowledge, the rals 
yid' *§peaktoiis,sir.* To them then be spoke this syllable. 'Da.* 
‘ Did yoo understand ? ' ' We did understand,' said they. 
' You said to us, “ Restrain [damytia) yourselves.’* ‘ * Yes I' 
said he. ' You did understand.' 

So then the men said to him : ' Sneak to us, sir.’ To them then 
he qwke this syllable, ' Da.' 'Did wn undentaod ? ’ 'We 
did understand,' they. ‘ You said to us. '* Give (dofta).”' 
' Yes I * said he. ' You did undentand.' 

So then the devils said to him: ' Sp^ to os, sir.’ To them then 
be spoke this syflaUe, ’ Da.' ' Did you understaud ? ' 'We 
did uoderstaad,’ said they. ' You said to us, " Be compassion* 
aU 'YesI' said he. ' You did understand.' 

This same thing does the divine voice here, thunder, repeat: 
Dal Dal Da! that », restrain yourselves, give, be cotn- 
passknate. One should practise this same triad: aelf-restraint, 
gtvtDg, compassioa. 

Brihad-Aiaoyaka Upamshad, 
V.a.i- 3 . 

• • • • • 

Now the ^ Veda says: 

We have drunk Soma and become immortal : 

We have attained the li^t, the gods discovered. 

Vin.4S.3. 

No one becomes immortal by taking a drink I Soma, in its 
profouitdest signification, is t^t inspiration which comes to 
hira who has transcended the sense-mind world and can enter 
sam&dhi. Then one is filled (drunk) with that inspiration 
which is a " modification pertaining to Atman" (PaiAgala 
Upanishad; see above, p. 19 a), and one realizes immortality. 
To drink Soma is to " dti^ of the waters of eternal life." '' We 
have become immortal" does not mean that any individuals, 
or any of their aspects, such as " souls " or " spirits ", continue 
to exist endlessly in time, here on earth or in a mythical heaven. 
It means that eternal, in which the existent spatio-temporal 
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universe and individuals are subsumed, is realized by the livinj^, 
existent individual. Such realization is *' becoming immortal 
It is the making real, consciously, of "As it was in the beginning 
is now and ever shall be", in which consciousness not 
function in terms of an uprising or birth, of process, and of 
passing away or death, which three together constitute the 
mortal. The time sense and the mortal are transcended, and the 
immortal is consciously experienced—it is not a mere thought 
which is hut a string of words—wherein there is intensest aware¬ 
ness of the Whole, as an integrated unity and not as of several 
parts related to each other. The limitation of the movement of 
awareness, the " stream" of consdousnns—past, present, 
future; birth, process, death—which characterizes all who have 
not " become immortal", is transcended by him who realizes 
the immortal. He who has " become immortal ", on the death 
of his body, will " never again be seen gods or men " as the 
Buddha said;* but that, the Creator, of which this, the 
living, existent individual is the manifestation, is the Imperish¬ 
able. as Yftjflavalkya said, and knows no annihilation. “ We 
have attained the light, the gods discovered." All the gods, 
besides their cosmological and other significances, represent 
aspects of man himself, his faculties and potentialities. When 
one enters sam&dhi triumphantly, then indeed, in that supreme 
God-realization, all the gods are discovered, laid bare, and one 
becomes immortal. 

Brahman, once supereonsdously realized, remains as the 
permanent background and fount of inspiration of the Perfect 
One for the rest of his days. The light of God shines perpetually 
on him and through him. And yet. the stress of spatio-temporal 
sufiering can disjoin, for a time, the unity with the Father, or 
can obscure the light of God-communion. Then, with patient 
efiort, the Sufiering One has to restore the perfection of the 
immortal. So when Bhishma the Teacher lies dying on the 
battlefield, riddled with Arjuna's shafts, he is asked by the 
victor what could be. Arjuna, do for him. Bhishma asks him 
to fix another arrow in such a position that he could rest his 
head upon it. Arjuna obliges him. Whereupon Bhishma the 

* Sm abov*. p. 167 . 
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yogi mAintains his life until the time when the pUaetary positions 
are aospidoos, and then, merging his consciousness in Brahman, 
he passes away, immortal. 

In chapter four, interpretations of some of the symbolic 
statements in connection with the Boddha's enlightenment have 
already been ofiered. There is another interesting statement to 
the effect that after the enlightenment, the Buddha spent seven 
days gaaing at the tree-root where be had sat till he became 
en^htened. Bnddhas do not spend seven days gazing at tree- 
roots even if they have botanical interests 1 The tree r^erred to 
here is the Aivattha tree, with roots above and branches 
below This tree, associated with the brain, spinal column 
and nervous system, is mentioned times out of number in Indian 
teachings. The statement means that the Buddha pondered 
deefdy over the nature of the mind, which is the " slayer of the 
Real ** whilst involved in sathsira, but when purified, is the 
most important instrument for *' gaining the Immortal.*' “ By 
the mind alone is it to be perceived," says the Brihad-Ara^yalca 
Upanhhad, IV.4.19. The impure mind, that is, the involved in 
saihs&ra mind, is l^wn to ns. But the purified mind is some¬ 
thing new and strange. What is its nature ? What are its 
potentialities ? That is what the Buddha loolced at. For the 
purified mind means, among other things, one in which the 
faulty use of reason is overcome, and what is far more significant, 
one in whkh Buddhi comes into its own. So the Buddha says 
that he attains super-knowledge (abhififil, pafifiS). and has 
omniscience (sabbafifiuta-fi&paita): in Christian terms this is the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, wUch is Divine Intelligence, the 
Spirit of Truth, the Comforter. Afterwards, the gospel is taught 
by the Exalted One, the true Mind-Healer. Rightly, then, does 
the Buddha carefully examine this tree-root, wber^ a miracle 
of transmutation—the worldly mind being converted into the 
pure mind—took place. 

Significantly, reasoned statement rather than poetic utterance 
is characteristic of the Buddha's teaching. But the Buddha 
also uses the language of symbolism. Brahmi Sahampati, the 
Lord of Self, Sakka, c h ie f of the gods, Mlia, the Evil One. and 

> BlMga*«l-Glta. XV. t. Sm kite. Veda, I. * 4 . 7 . 
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several other such personages, are all daily familiars of the 
Buddha. Conversations with them simply stand for the process 
of question and answer, of enquiry and deliberation, which goes 
on within the mind, the dignitaries named representing but 
various aspects of one’s own make'Up. Often, Mira tempts the 
Buddha with the suggestion, " Now is the time to pass away 
into Nirvi^a." How often man experiences that temptation— 
the longing to die, or even commit suicide, when frustrated or 
frightened; or to die this very moment, after experiencing 
some ecstatic pleasure, or after fulfilling some great aim in life 1 
So, also, in the Upanishads, the sage questions, and is answered 
by. the Supreme Being, just as in the Big Veda be addresses 
one or other of the gods, or others of the celestial clan. So, too, 
the Lord God speaks unto the prophets of Israel; Jes\is declares 
that he is sent by the Father, whose wUl he does, and that be 
communes with the Father; Zarathustra speaks with Ahuta- 
Mazda, the One, only God. These are all symbolic expressions 
of man enquiring of himself, c<Mnmuaing with himself, and 
carrying out the behests of God Immanent in him. But God 
as a literal " other ”, holding literal converse with a ” me ”, 
is a pathetic misrepresentation of God, and of the experience 
of G^«commumon. The reality intended to be conve3red by 
the statement, '* man communing with God ”, is as difficult to 
understand as ” the eternal which transcends all spatio-temporal 
categories.” Reason achieves the status of the right complement 
of Boddhi only when a man has perfected himself, and at that 
enlightened st^e one says, simply and truly. ” Yes, I see.” 

Religions have their miracles, which are usually regarded as 
suspensions of natural law by divine intervention. Belief in 
them as literal facts is natural to those in their spiritual childhood. 
Man is captivated into the acknowledgment of superior authority 
by a timely demonstration of power beyond his grasp or under* 
standing. Moreover, such demonstration satisfies one of his 
longings, namely, to be astonished and overpowered.* But if 
any religion hangs solely, or even principally, on the peg of 

’Muk also ItM tba oppoate lonsinf. utMly. to Mtonlth and to evarpowar 
tSa othar panoa. "Man ia made up o( avan^uig'’—Brihad-Arasyaka Upa- 
aMkad, i. 
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miracles, it will fall down on the day that a sufficient number 
of its adherents reach maturity through the unavoidable process 
of growing up. What girl still believes in storks after she has 
borne her own babe ? And yet she may unhesitatingly and 
charmingly spin the same tale to her own inquisitive infant 
daughters. 

It is not intended here either to refute or to prove that miracles 
either did or did not take place as physical facts. Believing 
them as physical facts is significant for people at a certain 
stage of development. At another stage, a different inter¬ 
pretation of mh^es illumines and inspires. For instance. 
Jesus turns water into wine at a marriage feast. For most men 
and women, marriage is a redprocal relationship: " 1 will love, 
honour, protect and be faithful unto you. a^ you. in your 
turn, must likewise love, honoiu- and co-operate with me.” 
The special, unique bond between man and wife is sexual. 
Thereby, one of rutore's great purposes is fulfilled, and the 
stream of organic life (symboliz^ by water) keeps flowing. 
But Jesus comes along and teaches love on a plane transcending 
(without invariably rejecting) the organic, social, contractual 
and usual. He shows this coujde how this ordinary, creaturely 
love can be transfomred into a Don-contractoal (unlimited, un¬ 
bound, free and pure), unchanging, undemanding, all-giving, 
extraordinary love, which manifests as; *' Whatsoever thou 
doest, howsoever thou behavest, my love shall ever be like the 
sun radiating li^t.” This love is non-reciprocal. It is absolute. 
The water of creaturely love is converted into the wine of divine 
love, the spiritual value called Love. Exactly that Love is 
taught by Y&jfiavalkya in his discourse to Maitreyl. Exactly 
that Love is taught by the Buddha in his Brahma-vih&ras, in 
his teaching of metti-karu^-muditi-upekkhi. Exactly that 
Love is represented in Zarathustrian teaching in Aramaiti, the 
divine love of Ahura-Mazda. The key to the interpretation of 
Christ’s mir ari»; is supplied by the fact that it was performed 
at a maniage feast. A dub dinner would have formed the 
setting for quite a different teaching (miracle). 

The idea of the Virgin Birth is associated not only with the 
Buddha and the Christ, but also with Zarathustra, Lao-Txe, 
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Plato and the ancient British magician. Merlin. One meaning 
of this s3nnbolical teaching is that procreation should be holy 
action, a true act of creation by man and woman.* Another 
meaning is seen in the process and fulhlment of God-realization. 
Man puriAes himself as he proceeds with his discipline. The 
culminating point is reached through that emancipation of heart 
and mind when the enlightenment makes him the fully Awakened 
One, when the jrogi enters full sam&dhi, when the sage '* ascends 
aloft", when the unity with the Father is established and he 
becomes the Anointed One, the Christ, when Piatyag&tman and 
ParamStman are united. Herein, the alone—pure, sinless, 
associatcless*—is united with the Alone—the sin^e, secondless 
One. Thus takes place the Immaculate (undefUed by mortal 
desire) Conception (the " knowing ” of God, or Brahman), and 
the Virgin Birth (virgin, because bom of the utterly purified 
mind and heart, bom in peace, and bom without any struggle 
for survival, and so a Prince of Peace) of God the Son, manifest 
in the world as a Buddha or a Christ or a Paramaharhsa. God 
the Son is the Second Person of the Trinity, is Vi^nu, who is 
bom again and again to re-establish righteousness.' The Soul 
of man aspiring to uirion, in fttU conscsousnass, with her Beloved, 
the Father-God, who also, through His aspect of the Holy 
Spirit, is seeking onion with the Beloved, the Daughter-Soul, 
on realization, gives birth to God the Son, who is now a concrete 
reality embodied in man, the W(»d made flesh, housed in the 
temple of the body, the psycho-physical individual. The 
incarnate God the Son, each time he is manifest, is a unique, 
individual manifestation through man of God the Universal 
Transcendent. In other words, God the Immanent in man. 
representing the potentiality of God the Universal Transcendent, 
on awakening out of sleep into full, active, eflective consciousness 
through individual man’s self-purification, is God the Son 
incarnate. 

Since this whole drama is enacted within the single man 
himself, the Son is the alone-begotten of God. There is no 
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" external “ God involved in it, nor a spatio-temporal sequence 
of events. But neither " man " nor “ God ” must be under¬ 
stood atomistically—as distinct, permanent, separate selves, or 
as interior or exterior. Nor b there, in reality, a specific, isolable 
event of enli^tenment, although in temporal retrospect there 
are recognisable landmarks of what u apparent to sense-mind 
as a process composed of specific events. Enlightenment or 
God-realixation, as the transmutation or integration of the 
deficient into the efficient, the Less into the More, the Part 
into the Whole. U of the Eternal. Wbat Buddhi realizes through 
omniscience of the Eternal, b translated into a more or less 
reasoned presentation in terms of the spatio-temporal. But 
since the ordered steps of the spatio-temporal are a mode of 
expressioD, the nature of which b so under and below the whole 
aj^trehension by Buddhi of the Eternal, some of the logical 
objections which can be raised against interpretations of mystical 
teachings may be set aside. For instance, it could be said that 
since God b already God the Father and Son and Holy Ghost, 
bow can God the S<m be bom afterwards through man attaining 
union with God ? The question b couched in the separatist, 
atombtic terms of the spatio-temporal world, which are in¬ 
adequate in relation to the eternal—you cannot wholly explain 
water and its properties in terms of hydrogen and oxygen, 
although water is no other than hydrogen and oxygen in com- 
biiution. God as the Trinity, or a Triune Unity, b man's 
conception. It b man’s mode of stating the reality which b 
God. after it b experienced by him. The Transcendent God b 
" seen ”, and postulated, only “ after ” the Immanent God b 
realized by the man himself. But the Immanent God b not 
a «fnell manikin spirit in relation to the Transcendent God as a 
supermanikin spirit. Immanent God and Transcendent God 
are one and the same. When mortality-bound man awakens to 
the truth, he shatters the hell-circle of sq>arative. ego-btic 
perception. Thus spatio-temporal separateness of immanent 
and transcendent b swept away through the vision of the Divine. 
There b then no question of bow an '* already exbting ” God 
the Son can be bom " later ” through the individuid’a self¬ 
purification and enlightenment. 
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Man, although he is partly of the death<ful, is given the possi¬ 
bility of experiendng Brahman, of winning the deathless, the 
Immortal. This is one meaning of "The Grace of God”. 
This Grace works in each man as an integrative principle, 
universally operative. The condition for its operation is ^t 
and foremost self-purification, which may or may not include a 
calling upon a Saviour, or upon God directly. To say that the 
Grace of God cannot rest upon a man through his *' unaided ” 
endeavour, but rests only through a particular Savioiir, and by 
his intercession, is to confess ignorance of what man is in his 
wholeness, and even greater ignorance of God and of the relation¬ 
ship between man and God. It is to deny the unity of the 
universe, and all its implications in terras of inter-dependence, 
inter-relation and inten^on between the parts constituting 
the whole, and between the part and the whole. It is also to 
deny the one-ness of the One. 


SscnoH D 


GOD-CONCEPTION 

Tse EMERGENCE u)d development of the God concept, at once 
the seed and the blossom of all religions, is the clearest index 
of man’s self-discovery and his realization of inner freedom. 
It epitomizes his fearful gropings, his brave struggles, his victory 
over sdf. and his snblime vision and fulfilment of the Truth. 
The word God, in v 4 )atever language it is uttered, is The Word. 
As long as there is speech, so long will there live this word, 
which Indian religions thought has spelled with such rich 
diversity: Deva, Varuria, India, Vlivakarman, Pnrusha, 
Brahman, Atman, livara, Parameiivara, Brahmi, Vif^u, &va, 
Bbagavin, etc. It stands for the final essence, the ultimate 
reality, the Supreme Being, the highest power, which is the 
source, cause, creator, mover, maintainer and controller of the 
universe; for the apotheosis of the good, the final goal of man's 
aspiratiOD and endttvour; for the holiest Sacred, the supreme 
object of man’s most solemn worship, of his most fervent devo¬ 
tion and of his deepest veneration. Man treasures this word 
as his most priceless i^eritance from the past, and his roost worthy 
legacy to the future. It is the lodestar of his hfe, the touchstone 
of his cmidact, the supreme inspiration of his best endeavour. 

This word is man’s answer to questions touching origin and 
end, creation, hfe, purpose, fulfiln^t, significance, immortality 
and eternity. Toniay, as in the past, some men would prefer 
words nice energy or force to God; some, Mind or Divine Mind; 
some First Principle or Prime Cause; some, the Eternal or the 
Infinite; some, the Absolute or the Unconditioned; some. 
Love, and others, Truth. Some would say they do not know 
the answer, nor feel called upon to answer; and others, that they 
are not interested in such questions. 

344 
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The Word expresses man's infrequent, overwhelmingly 
impressive experience, irresistibly convincing because of its 
undisoorded wholeness and its unchecked immediacy, of an all- 
embracing, unitary reality which includes him. the experiencer : 
or of a Wholly Other, one and only God. the Necessary Being, 
in relation to whom all nature is contingent, all the universe 
but the product of His Divine Will. At the other end of the 
scale, the Word represents that Powerful Sacred in which num 
believes, and which be worships with propitiatory rites because 
of his fears and ignorance, his superstition. 

Whatever may be the reality which truly corresponds to the 
Word, God for each ordinary man is either an impersonal force 
or the personal creature of that man's feeling, reasoning, imagin¬ 
ing and experiencing, conditioned by his upbringing and educa¬ 
tion. For the unique man who hu realized God, God is the 
Supreme Being—Brahman the Self-Existent, Parameivar. The 
Lord. Ahura-Mazda, Allah, God the Creator, the Father, Brahml, 
V49U, Siva, Transcendent God-^^d also, more profoundly and 
more truly, Brahman. Atman, The Godhead, The Absolute. The 
Eternal, The Infinite (=The Void ■■The Plenum). For him 
who has partly realized, that is, who has not quite won the 
supreme stillness, Nnv&^, the Peace that passes understanding, 
the complete control over the fluctuations of mind, God is only 
the Supreme Being, the Sagu^a Brahman, whilst the Nirgu^a 
Brahman. The Godhead, is as yet a conception but not a 
realization. 

Descriptions of God, and the devek»pment of God-conceptions, 
are the explications of the Word; and the Word is the most 
succinct summarization of God-conceptions and God-experiences. 
For the individual himself, inwardly, the Word emt^es the 
rich, significant content of all his experience and conception of 
God; whilst God-conceptions are his and society's attempts, 
outwardly, to convey to each other what reality the Word 
holds within itself. God-conceptions, and the Word, are 
coterminous for society; but an individual member of that 
society hears the Word from his early days, before he fonns 
any specific conceptions of God. 

The Word, and God-conceptions, arise out of living man's 
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experience, and are immured in qieech*thought. There is iw> 
revelation of God by God after the fashion of one man intro¬ 
ducing himself to another. God is revealed in and through the 
xnan-become-God, to himself in terms of realisation, if he is 
Brahman-become, or to his unific understanding if he is not yet 
Brahman-become. Also, God is revealed-veiled in the man not 
yet become Brahman, and also in and through all nature, for 
him who has eyes willing to see and ears glad to bear. 

When a roan triumphantly enters samldhi, becomes a Uukta, 
an Enlightened One. an Anointed One, all God-conceptions 
cease, for here is God-realisation, wherein the " Word '* has 
become " flesh The God-iealised or Brahman-become is the 
silent. He is also the ever-speaking Voice of God. 

In some form or other, the sense of God inheres in man. At 
all stages, from primitive to Brahman-become, man apprehends 
God. since he subsists in that which is represented by the Word. 
The sense of God, at its heart, in its deepest d^th, is indescribable, 
unanalysable, unperceivablc. It is a conviction not bom of logic, 
nor of perception of the external world, though inward response 
to such perception may support or expand the smse of God. 
The heart of this smse is the p<^t at which all God-affirmations, 
whether made by primitive or simple dtken or man-become- 
God, meet—it is the realm of the Word—however widely God- 
oonceptions, which are explications of the Word by the simple 
or the iutellectnal, the primitive or the beatified, may differ. 

The simple person, like the primitive, sometimes experiences 
a " participation mystique ”, a sense of unity with nature. He 
comes under the spell of the moment under certain circumstances, 
and he feels with compdling conviction his Idnshtp, in the sense 
of a real, sobstantial one-ness, with all that lives, and his inter¬ 
dependence and inter-wovenness with all nature. He senses, 
too, a supreme Power, conscious and masterful, who is Lord 
over him and nature. This vague though whole apprehension 
cannot be clearly comprehended by his untutored mind. He is 
as one groping in the dark; he can only touch and bear. So 
his faith, though intense, is clouded with fear, ignorance and 
superstition. 

With education and civilization, the primitive, emotional 
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sense of unity recedes, and an intellectual perception of differences 
becomes more pronounced. The logical, analytical mind of the 
developed man brings him to grips with difficolt problems in 
connection vdth God, for his resUess intellect wants to know 
God, and he is not content with blind, emotional faith. But 
these are problems posed by him himself because of his very 
development; they do not exist for the simple soul, blissful 
through ignorance, nor for the mukta, blissful through enlighten* 
ment. They are the problems invariably associated with the 
increasing sense of separate selfhood, which is an unavoidable 
concomitant of the early steps in the growth of individuality. 
They arise out of the experiences and stages of progress, and 
out of the changes in the mind and heart and character of the 
man himself as he pursues his enquiry into the nature of God. 
God's nature is itsdf entirely free of problems. 

But when the partly enlightened attains full liberation, then 
his apprehension of G<^ becomes a perfect, conscious realization, 
wholly free of fear, ignorance a^ superstition. Instead of 
having to grapple with problems, be " Imows " God and is at 
peace in God. 

In the primitive there is confusion and fear, and in the developed 
man, perplexity and self-obtnisiveness. The Arabant is en¬ 
lightened and at peace. 

• • * • • 

From the many to the One; from the diversity so obvious 
to the senses, to the unity which is the fruit of inward realization: 
such is the general trend in religious thought. Slowly through 
the nullenma, it becomes apparent to a man here ami a man 
there, that the total environment conveyed to him through his 
senses is a whole, consisting of inter-r^ted parts, which he 
regards as, and calls, a universe, a tumed-into-one. And in 
the ages when mbet men worshipped and believed in tree-gods, 
river-gods, animal-gods and alt Idnds of gods and ^osts, a man 
here and a man there, a sensitive, endowed, self-disciplining truth- 
seeker. was learning to look within himself for the answer to his 
innermost, secret quest; Who is He ? What is rr ? 

There is little or no ground for assuming that men were 
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iDcapable of God-realization before the specific revelations made 
by the historically known teachers of the great religions. It is 
a fact that the vision of God has come to certain persons through¬ 
out the last three or four millennia. Provided a man is ao 
constituted, be senses the whole truth. Thus prepared, to him 
can come revelation. The extent to which he himself grasps 
what he senses depends upon his intelligence and moral develop¬ 
ment. whilst the extent to which he can convey it to others 
depends upon his intellectual training and abilities. Many 
centuries before Moses, Enoch " walked with God; and he 
was not: for God took him " (Genesis V.24); and for centuries 
before Enoch, God " spoke ” to man, even to Adam, the "first” 
man. Enoch was one so holy that it was not said of him that 
he died, but that God took him. Enoch realized God. realized 
immortality and crossed over death. And Enoch lived in, or 
at least not far tiom. the land whence came those who raised 
the Indus Valley dvilizatioo. 

What, now. is the significance of the seal representing a deity 
in a meditative pose, « 4 uch Sir John Marshall thought represented 
Siva ? In s mtdiUUw pou. Far back in the dim past, millennia 
before the historical Founders of the great religions, there were 
individuals not inexpert in the practice of meditation and of 
looking within, not incapable of achieving such holiness that they 
realized God and transcended death. The transcending of 
death was not explained openly but was put in symbolical terms, 
sofficiently compelling in wonder, in " magicto appeal to the 
hearts of the untutored and bold their reverence. The story of 
Abraham and Isaac may indicate to one who can understand 
its symbolical aspect, how far developed those men were in the 
art of God-communkm through meditation, in Yoga in other 
words. As Abraham is about to slay his son as a sacrifice in 
obedience to God's own command, the angel of the Lord stops 
him. Looking up, Abraham sees a ram caught in a thicket by 
the horns, and he slays the ram, to complete the sacrifice doe 
to the Lord. He names the place Jehovah-jireh—"As it is said 
to this day. In the mount of the Lord it shall be seen " (Genesis 
XXII.14). This "mount of the Lord" is the same as the 
Zaratbustrian " Ushi-darena *' and the Hindu " mount Meru " 
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(the abode of Brahman); it is the thousand-petalled lotus 
(Sabasr&ra) at the top of the head ", fully activated when one 
enters full sam&dhi and is " in union with God 

God-communion and God-realisation are as old as the hills. 
But God-conceptions, and the extent to which these have 
permeated the lives of larger and larger numbers of people, have 
developed through the miUennia, and grown into the theologies 
of the established world religions. The &va seal of the Indus 
Valley people means that at least a few remarkable individuals 
knew the meaning of " looking within *’ and the nature and 
consequence of G^-communton. There Is nothing to warrant 
the presumption that those ancients in India did not, or could 
not attain God-realization, for in this matter the accumulation 
of mere knowledge has no finally determining influence. Men in 
that age were constituted by nature like men in subsequent 
ages; and there is no a pnori reason why their potentiality 
for spiritual fulfilment and their capacity for the vision of 
the Highest need have been less than that of men in historical 
times. 

If the man-become-God was not non-existent in the fifth or 
sixth millennium before our own day, one wonders: Who were 
the poet-seers of the Veda ? ^Vhat was their cultural level, 
the quality of their minds ? Was their genius comparable to 
that of later spiritual geniuses of whom we have more intimate 
knowledge ? Was their inner illumination far profounder than 
what is outwardly apparent in the hymns as they stand ? 
Undoubtedly, the great Plishis like BhfiradvSja, Kaiyapa, 
Gotama, Atri, Vasishtha, Viiv&mitra, Jamadagni and others had 
inwardly realized God. This they expressed in symbolic poetry, 
the Saihhiti. Less symbolic and more literal expresaion, philos¬ 
ophic and psychologic, followed later. Inspiration and God- 
realization are timeless ; thedogy and philosophy and devel<^ing 
God-conceptions belong to history. 

Through the ages, then, the written word mirrors the changes 
that have taken place in man's mode of conceiving and inter¬ 
preting, expressing and conveying his inner realization. In the 
very early stages, the ordinary man's observation of the external 
world is interpreted subjectively in terms of himself, a living 
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creature. Aaimism flouriehes. The prevailing verbal state¬ 
ments of the accepted beliefs offer the literary forms and the 
intellectual mould in «^ch the man-become-G^ of that period 
could convey his realization : hence the unconditionally unitary 
(or mono-] nature of what was realized could be conveyed only 
in poly- fonns, tbeistic and daemonic. Later on, with increasing' 
knowledge and manipulation of the physical world, together 
with the growing capacity for systematization, roan observes 
and interprets more objectively. Philosophy makes its infant 
bow, and begins, steadily but not wholly, to displace animistic 
interpretations: hence the form of the Creation h3m)ns, for 
example, of the ^ig Veda. Gradually, self-knowledge grows, 
" looking within " develops into a systematized practice, and 
objective, intellectual abstraction of truths, laws and principles 
quite displaces animism and'polytheism. The " pdy " becomes 
*' mono" when conceptions and interpretations and forms of 
expression have developed far enough, through man's own 
development as a thinking human being, to coincide with his 
inner God-realization, which is always, and necessarily, of a 
mono *' quality. The verbal statement and intellectual form 
(or the speech-bought) in which the man-become-God of this 
later age presents his realization is corres p ondingly diflerent, 
therefore, from that of his predecessor: hence, for example, 
the Brabman-Atman teachings of the Upanishads. 

It is stated by so many of the Great Ones, that they reiterate, 
or crown or fulfil, in consequence of their own realization, what 
was taught by their predec e s s o r s. For instance. Gotama the 
Buddha (in a line of twenty-four Buddhas^) puts one of his 
profoundest teachings, the Paticca-Samuppida. into the mouth 
of a previous Buddha. Vipassin, in the Mabipai^na Sutta. 
But this same teaching, given directly on his own authority by 
himself to Ananda, in the Mahk-Nid&na Sutta. is slightly different 
in form, as shown by a comparison of the two discourses. The 
pantheon of the Vedic Saibhitis finds its crown in the Brahman- 
Atman of the Upanishads. God’s holiness as emphasized by 
Isaiah, His righteous judgements by Amos. His forgiving mercy 

> Cf. tb« twvnty.fovr TtrtSukvi «( Jaiaim, and tlw twaatT.foqr E)d«n ftl 
R«vtiatk». 
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by Hosea. lead to the demonstration of His Fatheriiood and 
Hi< holy sacrificial love in Jesus Christ. The poly-theistic and 
poly-daemonic host of ancient IrSn gives place to Zarathustra's 
single, spiritual and ethical Ahura-Mazda, as that of Arabia to 
Muhammad's AlUh. 

At whatever period in history a man realizes God. that realiza¬ 
tion is in terms of himself, and himself alone. Anyone may see 
God in a Great Teacher: which means, in fact, he secs god-like¬ 
ness in the Teacher; and he sees it only to the extent to which 
he. the man, has himself become good. " Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God "—and the partly pure one will 
see only partly. What he secs in the Teacher is an impression 
he receives, a conception he forms, an interpretation be gives, 
and an inspiration pressing him forward to personal achievement. 
But his realization of God is only through and in himself made 
God. It is a Self-realization, possible only when bis self— 
dim-visioned, erring, imprisoned—has through purification and 
not repression rent the veil and liberated itself into conscious 
unity with the Supreme Self. This is the full and true knowing 
of God here-now. When the attempt is made to convey or to 
show this knowmg to another, the showing, as well as the seeing by 
the onlooker, is in terms of a personal God. of a Supreme Being. 

But as soon as inward realization, the constant, here-oow. 
God-being of the man-become-Brahman. is poured into the 
mould of speech-thought and externalized by the Person who 
has realized, the terms of description of God arise, and God- 
conceptions are presented. The forgoing of these terms is the 
work of the mind, bound by duality. The terms of description 
are postulates made by mind—and dualistic mind is human, 
not divine. So the terms—Transcendent and Immanent God; 
God the Father. Creator, Preserver; God the Omniscient, 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent; God who is Love, Truth, Good¬ 
ness, Justice. Mercy and Forgiveness, Perfection and Immortality 
—all arise. All are true; and simultaneously, all are slightly 
other than true. The whole truth is the Brahman-become 
himself, the Living God made manifest in man ; and that truth 
can never be known in terms of another, but only in terms of 
oneself through Self-realization. 
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The Vedic poet-seers understood this, and very succinctly, 
Uught it. 

Ancient peoples were s^Mritist minded. Everything, whether 
animAte or inanimate, was a " thou ”. A river was not merely 
hydrogen oxide containing dissolved salts inevitably impelled 
gravity downwards from the mountains to the sea. A river 
was person-like, indwelt by a goddess; even to-day, some 
rivers have " personality", like Father Thames. At least, 
everything in nature was inhabited or animated by a spiritual 
being, sacred and either benehcent or maleficent. Overriding 
this welter of spirit animated Nature in its details, was the 
feeling—the Kar Nioobarese, for instance, believing vaguely in 
a supreme God; the Paliyans in a supreme Goddess—of a single 
World-Spirit animating and cootroUiiig alt Nature, the whole 
universe being regarded as organic, living. 

Thus the not-seli was felt and described in terms of the self: 
animistically, aothropomorphicaUy. 

At the same time, it was impossible for man not to see the 
difierence between himself and the universe. The great gods 
represent not only aspects of himself or the whole of hisi^. 
but also of the universe and life as a whole, and of the universe 
and life in their large fragments—Sky. Sun, Dawn, Fertility, the 
Elements, Inspiration. Death, and so on. God-conceptions thus 
become more objective, in their aspect of the unlverml outside 
man's individual self. But the gods, objectively, cannot be 
mere mechanisms. They must be living, that is, consdoos, 
vital, powerful and capaUe, like man, but in superlative degree. 
Furthermore, they roust have man's virtues per exctIUnce. 
Their objectivity, however, leads man to a conception of their 
otber-than-man aspect to such an extent, that they end up in 
the single, whoUy-other-than both man and Nature, the Trans¬ 
cendent God, who still is spiritual and ethical, or else there 
would be no link whatever with man—man, the ethical being 
wbo is God’s true and only conceive. 

The ancients conceived of everything in the cosmos as being 
cmrespondingly inter-related: man the microcosm was the 
miniature of the macrocosm; the elements, forces, qualities 
and gods of the macrocosm had their correspondences in him. 
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AH the go(U->*Adityas, Olympians, Celtic or Teutonic personages 
—all belong to this world, the manilestcd and perishable world. 
The cosmos, conceived theogonically. is then inter-related in all 
other ways, each theos having his naturalistic or cosmological, 
his elemental, physiological, psychological and other counter¬ 
parts. These he inhabits and controls, and he is also other than 
them. The mass of men being what they were, could accept 
them as celestial entities and worship them. Varu^a, Indra, 
Agni, Soma and others are all great conceptions; peculiarly 
great, for in each is represented the whole, and yet ea^ is also 
individual smd special. They are the shapes given to Pure 
God, Very God of Very God, by man. And man perfects and 
purifies the shapes in his search for Very God, as his capacity 
for seeing grows, that is, as he becomes increasingly pure in 
heart and mind, and knows himself better and better. The 
great gods of civilized communities are projections of man 
himself, apotheosized and immortalized. 

From the Adityas, and especially from Vanina, he moves 
forward to Vi^vakarman and Hirapyagarbha. When the ways 
apparently part, one line leads him to Brahman-Atman, the 
other to 

17. They who in Purusha undentaod Brahman 
know Him who is supreme. 

He who knows Him who is Supreme, and be 
who knows the Lord of Life, 

These know the loftiest Power Divine, and 
thence know Skambha thoroughly. 

Atharva Veda, X.7.> 

Here, in Purusha, is the unequivocal affirmation of God as the 
Supreme Being, as the Lord of Life or the Living God. But 
where, and what, is the Supreme Being ? In what manner, or 
in whom, shall a man see and know the Supreme Being ? 

29. ... then the gods entered into man. 

30. All Waters, ^ the Deities. Vbaj with Brahmi at her tide: 
Brahmft into the body passed ; Piajlpati is Lord thereof. 

32. Ther ef ore whoever knoweth man regardeth him as Brahman's 
self. For all the Deities abide in him as cattle in their pea. 

Atharva Veda, XI.8. 

* Tba whole ol this resnukabU hfina will amply r^ay carafsl itody. 
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UncqmvoaJIy is it stated tbat in nun, and through man, is 
the Supreme Being seen and known. By what kind of a man 
is the Supreme Being known ? 

5. The Brahmacftrt, earlier bom than Brahst&, 

sprang up through Fervour, robed in hot bbation; 

From him sprang Evenly lore, the highest Biahmi, 
and all the G(^, with life that lasts for ever. 

Atharva Veda, X1.5. 

43. Men versed in aacred knowledge know 

that living Being that abides 
In the nine-petalled Lotos Sower (the body), 
endosed with triple bands and bonds. 

44. Betireleas, firm and immortal, self-existent, 

contented with the eseen ee , lacking nothing. 

Free from the fear of Death is be who knoweth that 
Soul, courageous, youthful and undecaying. 

Atharva Veda, X.8. 

Clearly, the Supreme Being is known by the man who through 
self-di^pline and self-transcendence hu crossed over sin and 
death, Im become still, or as in verse 44, who is self-existent, 
or self-contained or whole, and has realized God. Onty the man 
become self-existent can know the living God. PvRmefvar. 
Brahman the Self-Existent, the SvayambhQ of the Upanisbads 
(Bfibad-Arapyaka, II.6.3; IV.6.3; VI.5.4; Ka^ha, IV.z.; 

m. 8). 

THAT which is realized in sam&dhi, in becoming still (Psalm 
XLVI. 10), in the eightl> deliverance where there is'' the stopping 
of consdousness, knowing and feeling ” but which is nevertheless 
a deliberate activity of the Arahant, that, embodied, is the 
Supreme Being, the Living God of any and every faith. It is 
the immortal Livmg-Existent, discoverable and knowable as 
such 1^ nxxtal, existential man only after be has freed himself 
utterly from lust, hate, delusion and the ignoraht conceit of 
" I am " of everyday life, and has hinm^lf become the perfect 
expression of the IJving-Existeot in man’s fonn. In other 
words, the man has at last, stripped of petty, limiting ego, 
become the tme individual, the undivided from the supreme-All. 
The Son is one with the Fsther. He has attained the harmless 
state, a-birhsa, which is comprised within the infinite Love of God. 
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The ^Ushis who realised, the "men versed in sacred know¬ 
ledge ’’ ot Atharva Veda, X.8.43 above, have appeared on 
earth through the millennia. But in India the full statement 
of the realization, or. the perfecting of the God-conception, had 
to wait for the time of the Atharva Veda, the Upanishads. the 
GftI and the Buddha; in Ir&n, for the advent of Zaratbustra; 
in the Eastern Mediterranean lands, for the great prophets up 
to Jesus. It may seem altogether strange to mention the Buddha 
in this connection. Yet in actual fact, the Buddha gives one 
of the most enlightening teachings of the Supreme Being. For 
the Buddha was fully cognizant of what really happens with 
man's growmg insight. One knows, or can know the Supreme 
Being, never in manifested wholeness,* but only in limited 
manifestation. The perfect, limited manifestation is oneself- 
become-God. An other man-become-God is only partly revealed 
to oneself. His inner life is secret: his " praying unto the 
Father ", his sam&dhi, is in secret, is the Silence.* He, a Living- 
Existent embodying the Supreme Being is only to be inferred 
by oneself, if one is capable of reading aright the external symbol 
of the inward and invisible grace. Hence the Buddha puts 
aside all speech-thought regarding the Supreme Being, or the 
Transcendent or Immanent God. Instead, he draws attention 
to the actual reality, and without hesitation affirms that be 
himself is the Brahman-become, the Dhamma-become. Further, 
in verse after verse of the Dhammapada. canto XXVI, he 
clearly describes the man-become-God when be says, " Him I 
call a brihman who ..." Brihman, in the profound sense of 
the term, is not a social dignity (an ephemeral bobble), but 

1 Wbon Sbri Kfulios voachMftt tbt dlvlM vltioa of tba S u preme BeiDg m 
wnilwfd wtoUniw. Ariaaa la ae ovarwlMlnied that h« befi th« Lord iDCmmata 
to rtauttuM hk CamUkar, (entla Ivm agahil 

* It may he objKted by tome that the Coepeb oBer no evUteace that prayiaa 
to th* Father in aecret mean* the SUmc* nhich la the eeamtlon td wpiieh eaa 
dkcmilv* tbou(ht, bocanee the Lord'e Prayer ae tanght by Jeeve ia 
verbal form, aa alao hie oUmt pnyen. ee recorded. There are two tyM ol Cod- 
oommaiiion or lamSdhl- th* MJhpmJIUIla in wbieb the nnioo with bed k itiU 
tinsed with the obtrueive conecteuaeM of iadividul e^, end can find verbal 
expree el op; and the aaaibprejfiSta, in which the stuon with God k complete 
and the re imtvm e diwiie ee which k the meenirn of the term ‘'Cod-become" 
k realised, and la whkh ipeech aad dkeunive thoofbt are aot. Tbk eeaibere- 
jflSta eamSdbi k the oltliMte prayinc to the Father in lecxet, of Jeeue. it k 
nnrecordable, 
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represents him edio has become Brahman. In the Vajrasdcl 
Upaiusbad it is said: 

There are four c a rtes the btihman. the kshatri3ra, the vaiiya 
and the iftdra ... the btihmaii is the moat important of them ... 
Who indeed, then , is a brUunan ? 

Whoever he may be (that is, whatever caste he may belong to), 
he who has dire^y reahsed the Atman, who is directly cognisant 
of the Atman whi^ Is without a second, devoid of class . . . free 
from faolts ... of the nature of truth, knowledge, bliss, eternity 
... which canxwt be reasoned about but is known only by direct 
cognition ... be alone is a brlhman. 

Only the true iodividoa), who is the full flower of humanity, 
and who is the incarnate Living God. fully knows what is meant 
by the tenn, the Living God. The int^ect, or reason, of the 
ordinary man cannot contain or convey whole-apprehension by 
the whol^Self. All experience, in tr^, is whole; it is an 
unbroken continuity; it is complete in the sense that the 
particular in it is fully inter-related with the universal. Any 
formulation of it by speech-thou^t, descriptive, or abstractive 
(that is, conveying the lesson, or essence), is like a ljne~drawing. 
All speech-thought is only line-drawing. But experience, substan¬ 
tively, is the whole-living of the whole-apprehending whole-self. 
The existential mortal, to take, at random, the Buddhist analysis, 
consists of rflpa-vedani-aaflfii-saihkbfira-viflfiiiiia. Egocentric 
self-assodations with any one or more of all these are false 
comprehensions of the Self; they are the product of the sense- 
mind activity of the unenlightened, udiose perception or cognition 
or intellection is not whole-consciousness, and cannot re-present 
wbole-consdouaness. Here and now, in this mortality state, 
all is shadow-play. But bere-now, immortally, having " over¬ 
come the world ", one knows by being the Truth, the S^, which 
is Self-realization. This " being the Self " is the Living Existent, 
the Living God: *' I *' am the Truth, the Way and the Life, 
as the Great Teachers taught. 

The individual is like a drop in the ocean. But what exactly 
is the drop ? It apparently is and simultaneously is not. Arbi¬ 
trarily. one may delimit a certain quantity of water and say. 

" that is a drop.” Yes. But is it tMs drop ? Small drop, big 
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drop. Become sm&ller till you are lost in the infinitely small; 
bec^e bigger till you are lost in the infinitely big. Either way, 
the infinite prevails. Disconcertingly, the " reality" oi the 
unmeasurable infinite contradicts and overwhelms the common- 
sense, factrial reality of the measurable finite. But if and when, 
through purification, one is " re-bom ", then one is no longer 
found in finltude and lost in infinity, but one is bound in finitude 
»^n appearance to mortal eyes-~and finds the Self in the Infinite. 

The obvious-to-mortal-eycs existential person is not the whole 
individual, but Is like a signature of his. Mortal eyes see, and 
the beholder says. " that other man. over there"; and the 
separatist significance in the mortal beholder's mind, attached 
to the word " other ", is the-clcar index to his unenlightenment. 

Now let the true individual present himself. When he utters 
*' I" or " you ”, the ordinary sense of *' an other ” does not 
cloud his apprehension. His comprehension of full relatedness 
is so complete, that whilst his physical senses function like any 
mortal's senses, interpretation by his speech-thought faculty is 
whole. In his aU-embradng consciousness ” you" are held, 
for his comprehension is true to his apprehension. Effortlessly, 
he is not confined to limited self-consdonsness, but is whole¬ 
conscious. Being such, he really ” knows himself He knows 
that be is the undivided from ” you ". It is this kind of unity 
which lovers really seek with each other. Can lovers see ? 

The true individual's wholo'consdousness wholly apprehending 
is omniscience, the sabbafifiuta-fifio^ of the Buddha. The 
omniscient one realizes the Living God, as manifested through 
himself—God Immanent reigning in his kingdom—and also as 
manifested through what is commonly called the not-seli, the 
external universe—Brahman regarded pantheistically, pervading 
the universe. 

But ” having established this whole universe with a fragment 
of myself, I remain.''* I remain. This is the wholly-other- 
than, the Transcendent God, Param&tman. 

The doctrine of the Person, in His aspects of Immanent God, 
Transcendent God, and God pervading the universe, runs through 
the Upanishads, and is also taught in the Glti. Y&)ftavalkya 

' BbafkVMt-GRS, X. 4s. 
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sums up together ill three aspects in his answer to Uddila^ 
Arum’s question regarding the Inner Controller, the Inaoiortal, in: 


He who. dwelling in (each dement, diviniW, material thing, man) 
yet k other than (each element . . . man), whom (each element 
man) does not know, whose body (each element. .. man) it, 
who contxob (each element... man) from within. He b your Soul 
(Atman), the Inner ControOef, the Immortal 
' Brihad'Arauyaka Upanbhad 

III.7.3-a3 (abbreviated.) 

Shri Krishna says in the seventh discourse of the GltJ: 

Earth, water, fire. dr. 4 kafa. mind, Buddhi and the ego-sense 
(ahSfhUra), these form my nature in its eightfold divbion. 

Thu tt my lower nature. But know that other than thb is my 
higher nature. It b the Lifo-pondple (Jtvabhfltaih), 0 mighty- 
armed, by which the world b sustained. 

... I am the origin and likewise the dbsohition of the whole 
world. 

There b nothing higher than I, 0 Dhananjaya. 

4 - 7 - 

Ism the eternal seed of all beings. 

10 . 

And know that natures that are of the constituents of goodness, 
passion and dullness are from me. I am not in them but they are 
in me. 

By th ^ natures formed of the three constituents the whole 
world b bewildered. It verily knows not me. supreme above them 
and inexhaustible. 

13 . 13 - 

... the man of knowledge (jiUni) . . . b established in me, the 
highest way.* „ 

At the end of many births the )fklni resorts to me, saymg, Visu- 
deva b all" 

z8,19. 

Those wUhout Buddhi think of me, the unmanifest, as having 
manifestation, not knowing my higher nature, the changeless, the 
supreme. 

.. . Thb bewildered world knows me not, the imbom ... 

I know the of the past and the present. 0 Aijuna, and those 

of the future; but no one knows me.* 

34 -' 36 . 


r "I M the way, the truth aad the Ule."—Jobs, XIV. 6. 
* a. MatUiew. XJ. tf. aad John. 1 .18. 
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In the eighth discoune he says: 

Bot beyond this unmanifested there is yet another state of being 
gnmanifested. eternal, vduch perishes not when all (other) exist¬ 
ences perish. 

This unmanifested a called the Imperishable. It is spoken of as 
the supreme state. They who win it return not. That is my 
supreme abode. 

This the Supreme Person, 0 Pirtha, in whom all existences abide, 
and by whom all this is pervaded, can indeed be gained by un¬ 
swerving devotion. 

20 - 22 . 

And. in the fifteenth discourse he says: 

I enter the earth and support beings with my energy: I nourish 
all plants, becoming Some rich in juice. 

Becoming the fire of digestion I resort to the bodies of living 
beings; united with the out-breath and the in-breath I digest 
food of the four kinds. 

And I abide in the heart of everyone; from me are memory, 
knowledge, and their absence. 1 am that which is to be known 
by all the Vedas : the maker of the Ved&nta and the knower of 
tlte Vedas am I. 

These two Persons are in the worid, the destructible and the 
mdestructible. The destructible is all beings ; standing unshak¬ 
able is the indestructible called. 

But the Highest Person is another, declared to be the Supreme 
Self, who enters the threefold world and supports it, the change¬ 
less Lord. 

Since I am beyond the destructible, and most high above the 
indestructible, hence am I in the world and the Ve^ proclaimed 
the Highest Person. 

He who even thus unbewildered knows me as the Highest Person, 
be knowing all worships me with bis whole being, O Bhfirata. 

13-19 

« • • • • 

Brihad-Aranyaka Upanisbad ( 111 - 9 ) • 

Then Vidaghda Sikalya questioned him: ' How many gods are 
there Yijflavalkya ?' 

He answer^ in accord with the following Nivid (mvocatory 
formula) : * As many os are mentioned in the Nivid of the hymn 
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to All the Gods, atmely. thr«« hundred and three, and three 
thousand and three (»3io6).’ 

' Yes,' said be.' but just bw many gods are there Yiihavalk}^ ? ' 
‘ Thi^-three.' 

and 90 , step by step, Yljfiavalkya ascends to two, one and a 
half, and finally to one g^. Then ^kalya asks; 

' Which are those three hundred and three, and those three thou* 
sand and three 7 ' 

He (Le. Ytj&avallm) said: ‘ Those are only their powers. There 
are }u8t thirty-thrM gods.' 

' Which are those thirty-three ? ‘ 

' Eight Vasas, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas. Those are thirty- 
one. Zndra and Prajftpati make thirty-three.’ 

^Jtalya enquires which are the Vasus, Rudras. Adityas. Indra 
and Prajftpati. Y&jfiavalkya states they are the elements of 
the extenial world, man, time, thunder (tndra) and sacrifice 
(Prajipati). S&kalya then asks which are the six gods, the 
three, the two, the one and a half, and finally ; 

' Which k the one god 7 * 

‘ Prlna (Life, or Bmtb},' said be (Y&ifiavalkya). 

‘ They call him Brahman, the Yon (tya).' 

Sikalaya proceeds to elicit other God-conceptions: 

* Verily, he who knows that Person whose abode is the earth, 
wlm world is fire, whose light b miod who b the last source of 
eve^ soul— be verily would be a knower of every soul—he 
verily would be a knouer, 0 Yijftavalkya.' 

(Yljfiavalkya said}: ’ Verily. I know that Person, the last source 
of every soul, of whom you speak. 

Thb very person who b in the body u He. 

Tell me, Mkafya. who b hb god 7 ^ 

’ The Immortal.' said he. 

The dialogue proceeds in the same strain, aitd the question. 
“ Who is bu god 7 ” is answered as Women (the feninine 
element in creation). Truth, the Quarters of Heaven, Death, 
Life, Vam^ and Ftajkpati. The next phase of the discussion 
reveals that each of the divinities is based on " the heart ”, 
which is within man himself. In the final stage of the discussion: 
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" On wbat are you and your Soul baaed ? " 

The answer is Breath, in all its divisions of in-, out-, diffused-, 
up-, and equalizing-breath. And Y&jfiavalkya sxuns up with: 

' That Soul IS not this, it is not that. It is unseizable, for it is not 
seized. It is indestructible, for it is not de s troyed. It is un¬ 
attached, for it does not attach itself. It is unbound. It does not 
tremble. It is not injured. 

These are the ei^t ab^es, the ei^t worlds, the eight gods, the 
eight persons (mentioned in previous sections). He who plucks 
apart and puts together these persons and passes beyond them 
»that is the Person taught in the Upanisha^ about whom I 
ask you.' 

^akalya does not know the answer. So YSjAavalkya himself 
gives the final answer: 

‘ Brahman is knowledge, is bliss, ^ 

The final goal of the giver of ofierings. 

Of bizn, too, who stai^ still and kiwws rr.* 

1-16, abbreviated. 

God made man in His own image—such is the teaching. God 
as Godhead, God in His Transcendence, is unknown, and cannot 
be known as such by the mortality-bound. But the ordinary 
man can, and does grow in knowledge of himself as the existential 
human. His sense of God, and his steadily clarifying spiritual 
vision through living the good life, make him more and more 
intimately aware of God in himself, the Immanent God who is 
the image of God Transcendent (image somewhat in the sense 
in which one says of a baby that he is the image of his parents), 
who is God slumbering in him. God the Universal Transcendent 
one worships. But God the Immanent one has to cultivate within 
one’s living being. Any particular human, whether aided or 
hindered by drcumstarvce, can allow or disallow this Immanent 
God to grow to His full stature and take possession of the worid 
as its Lord, the world being the bodily man himself. Hoain, the 
human has freedom which he may r^lize and bring to fniition, 
and thus become a liberated one, an anointed one, or which 
be may deny to himself and remain a bond-slave to Mfira, caught 
in the saihsiric round of births and deaths. 

> a. FMlm XLVI. to. 
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Ue cnuc of the matter is the human’s voluntary effort. God 
Transcendent compels no person. Granted the voluntary effort, 
the response of God Transcendent U the equivalent of a good 
of universal dimensions enveloping, ujdifting, purifyi^ ^ 
exalting the puny effort of mortal man, till at last it talctt him 
to the pinnacle of immortality. The response of God Trans¬ 
cendent is as inevitable and automatic as the operation of 

gravity on a body. , 

This response awakens, and makes grow. God Immanent in 
each existential human, who thereby grows in knowledge not 
only of himself as a creature {animal-human) but also as the true 
individual, as man made in the image of God. The narrow, 
false •' I am " concdt.* and selfishness and egoism are steadily 
done away with as God Immanent comes into HU own, and the 
human adiieves full Self-realisation, or in other words, true 
individuality. Herein, be knows God as Person, embodied m 
himseU the God-become: that U. "God as 
verbal expresMon of his inner realisation. For him. God the 
Univereal Transcendent U Supreme Being in a non personal 


For him who has not yet achieved ^-realisation, God the 
Universal Transcendent U Supreme Being in a personal sense, 
for he cannot but read hU own nature into God the Universal 
Transcendent. Because be himself is a conscious being—loving 
wUe. pore, and in short, the finite embodiment of the moral and 
intellectual perfections and of the " absolute ’’ spiritual valuM 
—the Supreme Being is conceived as being the same, but in 
infinite measure. 

If God-knowing has practical significance it is this: that 
man, an ethical being. shaU live the blameless Ufe. whereby the 
spiritual Values, which are verily the names of God, shall be 
made manifest. Thus are the Sons of God—Zarathustra, the 
Buddha, Shri Krishrm. Jesus »«<* become 

Brahman—distinguished from all the milUons, the not-yet- 
become-Brahman. 


> Thto tb# mlfUkM ccMMptkia ttiat rtp* w v*«Jana v orwUikb^ 
a i. tU S*M. th* Attt (iBB •bo»a p. e***!)- 
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Ordinary man describes the gods, or God, or himself, according 
to the way in which he is conscious of the gods, or God, or 
himself, namely, as a god, or God. or an " I " separate from the 
gods or God, or other " selves As he grows in insight, and 
love, hu “ I "-consciousness becomes more and more inclusive. 
For instance, he who truly loves becomes increasingly conscious 
of *' we ", as if the '* you " w " I ", interchangeably, is just 
"we", and decreasingly conscious of himself and the beloved as 
distinctly separate entities. This is, perhaps, most deeply so 
of a parent's consciousness of self and mate and children. And 
yet at the same time he becomes mwe keenly aware of others 
as being unique, integrated wholes. His own " I "•consdousness, 
in fact, grows in wholeness. Correspondingly, the not>self. the 
external world, the gods, become more and more included in 
a single whole. Aixl so. three thousand three hundred and six 
gods become One God. 

At any stage of development, however, the highest conception 
of which the man is capable is. for him, true. It is his truth. 
Three thousand three hundred and six gods are all true gods I 
As many stages, so many conceptions, so many revelations of 
truth. Within one particular framework, one particular revela¬ 
tion is valid. As insight deepens, this revelation transforms 
itself into a profounder one. 

Now whereas God as Self-realized by man is the Truth, that 
very God as ortbodoxly taught, believed and described, is less, 
indeed much less than the Truth. Speech-thongbt, a line* 
drawing, cannot convey the bodily content. A mere creed has 
not the substantial reality of experience. Hence the teaching 
that mac must not take the name of God in vain. Because 
this teaching, as well as other teaching, is not observed, man 
commits the most devilish sins tn the very name of God, and 
even invokes the help and blessing of God before perpetrating 
fiendish actions. G<^-conception befouled with God-mtscon* 
ception brings tragic consequences for centuries. 

And yet, on the other hand, speech-thought is an indispensable 
means for sharing one's own realization. Indeed, it is a duty 
to share : " The brihman whose nature is unsinful. not harsh, 
unstained, seli<restrained, who has mastered knowledge and 
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fully tnvened the 6rahm&-p«th. he rightly, being brlhman,* 
shotUd announce the Brahma^word." Hence the presentations 
of the God-conceptions of the great religiorts. They are an 
indispensable stimulus and inspiration, and a comfort and 
guide to us common mortals, the teeming millions who are the 
ordinary folk. God-faith is a veritable rock of ages. It is a 
source of peace and healing when one is alone with the alone- 
ness of the bruised self, of betrayed trust and shattered ideals, 
of the “ death of one’s soul." 

The Indian subcontinent is uniquely rich in God^onceptions; 
more so now than during the early r^ennia. 

Zarathnstra’s teaching of Ahura-Uazda is remarkable for 
being one of the earliest presentations of a wholly spiritual and 
ethical God, a God of traikscendent righteousness and truth. 
Even as the other Adityas are to Varupa, so the Amesh& Spent&s 
are to Ahura-Hazda, namely His divine powers or attributes. 
Ahura-Uazda, Lord of Life and Wisdom, is Lord of the divine 
Good Mind and the father of Truth and Righteousness; He is 
omnipotent Sovereign; His daughter is Aramaiti, Bountiful 
Love and Devotion to the Most High; and He b Perfection 
(or Wholeness or Health) and Immortality. Ahura-Masda, to 
be grasped '* in purest essence and vision " (Yasna.XXXlIl.y.)* 
b one and only Creator, Eternal and Unchanging, source of all 
Existence and of all exbtents, Most Radiant Spirit, the unbegotten 
Supreme Being, All-pervading and Omnipresent, whose own 
ab^e b Garo-Demana, the ” House of Songs,” the Highest 
Heaven. He b Master and Guide. Father, Friend and Brother 
to man. He b Jnst Accountant. He b Ruler, Protector, 
Watcher, Nourbber and Healer.* 

A Zarathostrian prayer for well-being begins with the invoca¬ 
tion : ” In the name of the merciful, compassionate and forgiving 
Lord.” 

Muhammad’s conc^tion of God perhaps stands unsurpassed 
for its stark grandeur. God b God No Trinity. Father of 

1 bcSluBe8>BraluBSB-to«eoaM(msb(nr«. pp. 3S5. TlwpMMcaaTMtod is 
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men who are brother* in Islam. Alone. Majestic God, Bene¬ 
ficent, Compassionate and Mercifnl according to Hi* Will; 
Punisher, too. according to His Will. He is Omnipotent, 
Omniscient and Omnipresent; Perfect, Eternal, Grateful and 
Wise. 

Says Muhammad; 

God t There is no God but He; the Living ; the Eternal; nor 
slumber seiseth Him nor steep : His, whatsoever is in the Heavens, 
and whatsoever is in the Ea^ I... He Imoweth what hath been 
before them and what shall be after them; yet naught of His 
knowledge will they grasp save what He wilietb. His throne 
reacheth over the Heavens and the Earth, and the upholding of 
both burdeneth Him not ; and He is the High, the Great 

And again: 

This is God your Lord. There is no God but He. the Creator of 
all things : ^erefore worship Him alone—and He watcheth over 
all things. 

No vision taketh in Him, but He taketh in (or attaineth to) all 
vision : and He is the Subtile, the AU-inform^.* 

The Judaic tradition presents God. in Genesis, as the Host 
High, Creator of Heaven and Earth. Almighty. Eternal, the 
" God of thy fathers ". With the leadership of Moses the 
concept of Jehovah as a ” jealous God ", terrible in wrath, yet 
merciful and gradous. He is Lord of history. First Cause in 
all events (Amos, 111 . 6 ), l,ord of Nature (Psalm L.io; Job, 
XXXVIII and XXXI^Q, Uwgiver, Almighty. Righteous, the 
Living God. Holy. This Jewish GM-conception leads to the 
Christian: God is the Supreme Being, eternal and infinite 
Spirit, Creator and Sovereign of the Universe, a Trinity con¬ 
sisting of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Perfect. Omnipotent, 
Omniscient and Omnipresent, Righteous, Just and Merciful. 
He is Truth. Love and Grace. The heart of the Christian 
conception is that God is Love, a Love so absdute that God 
Hims^, manifest on earth in Jesus Christ, the innocent and 
sinless one, voluntarily accepts the extremity of suffering in 

> Hm Qnnn, Sotm II. vata* *j6 . Sm RodwaQ't traniUtioa. Tb* Kona. Kk )So 
Eawyman't Ltbfmry. jk 366. 
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order to redeem mankind and wash away the stns of the world. 
The teaching of the bonndless Grace of God finds one of its deepest 
expressions in Christianity. 

This idea of Grace occurs as early as in the ^ Veda, and 
more definitely in the Mu^d^ka, Katha and Svetftivatara 
Upanishads, and is the Gtt&. The earUeat Vaishnavism and 
wviam is pre-Christian. In the later developments of these 
Hindu monotheisms, the Grace of God is extolled with eloquent 
fervour. 

V 4 ha is the Supreme Spirit. Creator. Sustainer, Destroyer, 
the Cause of Salvation. Eternal. Omnipotent, Omniscient and 
Omnipresent, a God of Love constantly helping all who seek 
perfection. Lord of Karma, Divine Person. Perfect, joining us 
in our experiences, sharing our ends and working for the world. 
Vispu Himself incarnates to save mankind whenever the 
xwcessity arises. 

$iva the Self-Existent is Eternal, Omnip>rcsent, Omnipotent 
Creator through Sakti. Destroyer and R^enerator of the 
UniveRw, Liberator of Souls, Saviour and Teacher out of HU 
great Love for mankind. He is Wisdom, Purity, infinite Grace 
and Bliss. Siva docs not incarnate, like VUno, but appears to 
His devotees to test them or to initiate them into truth. He is 
the only Reality of the Universe. He U infinite consciousness 
and unrestricted independence. 

Guru Nlnak taught simply; " There is but one Lord ... in 
all U that One supreme." The worship of God u perfectly 
expressed by Kabir, loveable poet-mystic in whom Hinduism 
and Islam were most happily wedded : “ By performing devo¬ 
tion He U obtained. By sincere love devotees are united with 
King Ragbu." 

The most significant, and culminating point in the search 
for God, is the seeker’s union with God. The true brihman. 
in the profouodest sense of the word, is the Brahman-become ; 
Perfection, one of the divine attributes of Ahura-Mazda, is the 
goal of the Zarathustrian; and Jesus teaches, " Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 
And the Perfected One gives the assurance that " I and 
my Father in heaven are one"; the Mukta that " I am 
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God "—asserted in greatest variety and detail in the GfU; in 
Upanishadic terms, he who has realized God aihrms, " I am 
Brahman." 

In the third chapter of the Tejobindu Upanishad, $iva Him* 
self, answering K&rttikeya the Kum&ra's request to explain the 
nature of CinmStra, the partless, non-dual essence, gives a 
detailed answer, in which there is this statement: 

I am the I that has i^ven up " I", 
and also th>« ; 

I am of the nature of Parahrahman. 

All descriptive terms in ordinary usage are the terms used 
by man, the ordinary man who has not given up " I ", separate 
selfhood. To describe God, man uses these terms in superlative 
measure, thus: man has some knowledge; man is present 
in a particular place. God is, according to man's description, 
omniscient and oomipresent. These words can be truly meaning¬ 
ful only to the God-Income, for he, being indeed of the nature of 
Para-brahman, fully understands. They are pathetically mis¬ 
understood by the man in the street, who interprets them 
encyclopedically and spatially. 

*^e God-become uses the word '* I" in the sense of the I 
which has wholly freed itself from the limitations of separate 
selfhood. The God-become’s body is visible to ns as any 
ordinary man’s strictly delimited body. But his consdousness, 
not delimited, is unobstructive to free interplay with the-AU; 
it is harmonious, or. rightly responsive to every influence that 
plays upon it; it is whole. This wholeness is its " cosmic " 
or " universal" quality. The God-become is " in tune with 
the Infinite." Omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence 
hold profound meanings for him, as little comprehended by the 
not-y^-God-become as difiereotial calculus by the primary 
schoolgoer. But whereas the advanced mathematician has a 
terminology which the primary schoolgoer can learn easily enough 
in due time, the God-beoome's best terminology is silence, and 
his second best, the one he does use. lends itself more successfully 
to misinterpretation than to clear understanding. 
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The God-become, by virtue of his attunement with the 
Infinite, is folly aware of the wholeness or unity of the universe 
in every sense, in a manner and to a degree v^ch is well-nigh 
indescribable. That is his awakened sensitivity to the mani¬ 
fested universe. In the inner, spiritual world of the profounder 
levds of conscioasness, he enters the eighth deliverance in 
itamidhi wherein the limits of human consdoosoess are trans¬ 
cended and he realises Brahman. The realised Brahman is 
Paramitman, and Parameivar, reached when the yogi is " one 
with the Father ” in prayer. This letter is God Transcendent. 
Brahman in the aspect of Divine Creator or Creating Spirit, 
while Brahman in the aspect of Prakriti is the root of the mani¬ 
fested universe, the Nature and Universe which are contingent 
upon the Divine Will of God Transcendent. 

All the God-become are the Srif-realised and Self-cognizant; 
and they, together with those philosophen, devotees and others 
who are nearly God-become, describe God in those terms which 
are mote easily and more nearly applicable to the man-become- 
God. Bat God is not a reflection, in the measure of infinity 
or eternity, of any of the Sons of God, but an integration of the 
God-becom, of a nature so much more profound and holy 
(more whole), as to put to shanve all our superlative human 
tenns of description, leaving only a slender element of troth in 
them. 

So God, certainly God Transcendent, is not Supreme Being, 
not Person, not a He, nor a She (as with those who worshipped 
a Mother-Goddess and not a Father-God), iMt conscious and 
knowing and merciful and loving as we understand these words. 
Any described God. that is, any God-conception presented by 
any man, whether an ordinary person or the very image of God, 
is but God in the image of man. and merely indicates the limits 
of man's faculty of speech-thought. 

God, the etttnal that-whicb-is, can be experienced by man. 
God-realisation is indescribable; it is the Truth, whole and 
unanalyzable. God-conception is describable; it reveals man 
the describer truly enou^, but it veiis God. And yet, even 
as the sight of the footprint of the beloved means that the 
beloved may be found where the footprint leads, even so the 
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vdl of God can inspire, work wonders and lead man to the blessed 
felicity of deathless realization. 

Because we can enter profounder levels only by continuously 
d3dx>^ to the less perfect, we cannot help deJining God at first, 
and then, with further enlightenment re-defining God. until at 
last we awake to the fact that we have reached the limits of 
our minds, and that henceforth, particular, clearly shaped, 
verbally expressible knowdedge must yield place completely to 
the whole, dimensionless, inefiable, silent and immaculate 
experience of God—and that is the realisation of Brahman-Atman, 
the Godhead, symbolized by aum, the non-descriptive sotmd, 
the Word. 

One can understand why. in relation to Brabman-Atman, 
within which is contained, as a part of whole realization, God 
as taught in all the great religions of the world, those Brahman- 
become seers, who, like V&madeva, " ascended aloft and became 
immortal ", ended their expositions with *' neti, neti.” 

The depths of Yftjfiavalkya, Udd&laka, Gotama the Buddha 
and all the company of the Brahmaputras ever remain un- 
plumbed by the mere scholar and critic. The peaks of Brahman, 
Atman and Nirv&o^ stand inviolate. 

He who knows not, reverences with awe a Personal God : 
and the simple devotee worships with love the Divine Being. 
God as Person, in the simple terms of orthodox devotion, is the 
highest to which the millions can aspire, and is the final and 
full satisfaction of the deepest human needs. He who sees, in 
whom God Immanent is awakening from slumber, that is, the 
man-in-the-image-of-God is stirring into active life. looks to 
God Transcendent, the Supreme Being of the great monotheisms, 
the Person of the Upanishads, as the end of his most pene¬ 
trating spiritual vision. The more he sees, the more he stripe 
God of the personalistic element; the naive belief in a personal 
entity, a God who loves me. teaches me. sees me and looks 
after me, lives in heaven and will make me happy there, changes 
into God is Love, Wisdom. Grace, Knowled^, Existence and 
Bliss ; a God who runs the universe, works in the world, in and 
upon man, changes into God is Action—a creating, sustaining, 
transfonning. transmuting and perfecting activity; God « the 
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universally operative integrative principle, in both the material 
and spmtual sense. lastly, for him who realizes, for the 
Perfected Man who truly knows. God man and the universe 
are all subsumed in Brahman*Atman as the ultimate reality. 
When he affirms. " I am Brahman ”, that I is the I which hu 
transcended the '' I ”, the imprisoned seIf*€onsciousness of 
separate selfhood. This liberated I is Self-ccnsdous. The 
realisation of the Godhead. Brahman, is a transmutation of the 
individual's consdousness. 

In brief, for him who knows not, the highest is Personal God. 
For him who sees, the Transcendent God. For him who realizes. 
Brahman. 

Man the living existent must realize Brahman. Till then, 
there are only ephemeral beliefs in a Personal God, theoretical 
God-conceptions and speculative philosophies of God. When 
what ought to be done has been done, and sin and mortality 
have been transcended, the supreme fulfilment of ” man made 
in the image of God ” is summed up in Tat tvam asi—^That 
art thou. 


• * • • • 

In Lake, III.S3-3fi. a line of ascent is traced from Jesus to 
God. In the centuries earlier Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad, 
II.6; IV.6; VI.5, a line of ascent is traced from Pautimisbya 
to Brahman the Self-Existent. This is a line of Master and 
Disciple (Son). The word used in Luke is *' Son In each 
case, the end point of the line is God. 

According to the Old Testament, Adam is the first mao, and 
he and Eve are the first parents of mankind. In Zarathustrian 
traditions, Yima and his sister-qxmse Yimak, become the 
parents of the first mortals. In Vedic teachings Yarns and Yam! 
correspond to Yixxu and Yimak. 

God speaks with Adam, but only in terms of command or 
question, as a sovereign to a subject. Yima Kshaeta (The 
Good Shepherd), the third ruler over men and beasts, was one 
to whom the Kingly Glory of Ahura-Mazda clung. Yanu 
chose death, abandoned his body and passed on to the other 
wcdd, and became Lord of the highest of the three heavens. 
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God causes a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and whilst he is 
asleep Eve is made by God as a helpmeet for Adam. Long 
before the days of Adam and Eve, men and women had realised 
they were helpmeets, each to the other, physically and psychi¬ 
cally. Adam, however, on emerging out of his ** sleep " (con¬ 
templation. or perhaps a trance), attains clear awareness of 
Eve as his spiritual helpmeet too. In the deeper levels of 
consciousness, in the spiritual realm itself the masculine and 
feminine elements of the whole psyche complement each other.* 
Adam (or man) now realises that he, as masculine man. is com¬ 
pleted by his alter ego, the feminine in himself, embodied in 
flesh and blood in Eve. The alter ego of Eve. as feminine 
woman, is the masculine in herself, embodied physically and 
externally in Adam. 

In the advanced stages of meditation, the masculine and 
feminine elements within the contemplative attain an equilibrium 
(the Atman is not male, not female.) The " first ” man spoken 
of in the religious traditions refers to the first man who realised 
God within himself, in meditation. Whoever does so is a 
Son of God, a Brahmaputra. In St. Luke's Gospel the 
" genealc^ " of Jesus is taken up to " Adam which was the 
Son of G^." It is not impossible that historically the man 
referred to as Adam did live somewhere round 4.000 B.c. which 
is the old conventional date assigned to him. But be was the 
" first man '* somewhat in the sense that the king of a country 
is called the " first gentleman" of that country. Adam 
represents, not the first human being that ever was on the 
earth, but the first person out of our own race of true men. 
which has flourished, it is thought, some twenty thousand 
years or more on this planet, who, in deep meditation, realised 
unitary Selfhood, that is realized God, and spoke about his 
experiertce to the small circle of initiates, of those who were 
mystics like himself. Long before Adam's day there were xxuny 
gods, and innumerable god-conceptions. With Adam's realiza¬ 
tion, the many gods merge for the first time into God—the 
One, or That, as in the Vedas. The first profound awakening 
to the Unity of tlie Universe takes place. The tradition of this 
* Sm below, p. 4$] et eeq. 
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awakening is recorded, of course, in sjnnbolical form. 

Similariy, in the Irinian tradition, Yima represents the first 
man adio became a Son of God. 

The tree of life and also the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil of Genesis correspond to the Aivattha tree of Indian 
teachings. Adam and Eve both eat of the fc^bidden fruit and 
fall from grace. In the very early stages of spiritual develop¬ 
ment after the first distinct awareness of God. man does not 
quite know the qualifications necessary for the maintenance of 
that God-consdousness in everyday life. He slides back into 
the dualistic consciousness of ordinary sense-mind life. The 
Serpent, or the Life-force (Pr&pa) in ail its contrasting mani¬ 
festations, " tempts ” him. He falls back into associating his 
sdf with the fleeting things of everyday life, discriminating as 
good or evil whatever is pleasant or unpleasant in sense-mind 
terms. Having succumbed to eating the fruit of the tree of the 
knovdedge of p>od and evil, he is not allowed to eat of the fruit 
of the tree of life and become immortal. In other words, by 
succumbing to the sense-mind life, be cannot establish himself 
in the full God-consdousness of sam&dhi, and maintain that 
God-become state in ordinary life. 

Eitoch, unlike Adam, transcended the domination of sense- 
mind life. So *' God took him " ; or, be realised immortality 
here-Dow. The body, Enoch, of course died a natural death 
in course of time, just as any and every other body inevitably 
dies. 

Yima Kshaeta,* “deceived by the fiendbecomes “eager 
iof supreme sovereignty instead of the service of Ahura-Mazda “ 
»the usual sovereignty temptation, or egoism—and “ The 
Glory was seen to flee away from him in the shape of a bird." 
His creatures and mankuid perish, but eventually his pardon 
“ originates from the Creator." The failure of Yima is redeemed 
by Z^tbustra, even as that of Adam, successively, by Enoch, 
by Elijah, whose ascent into heaven in a chariot of ^ represents 
his realisation of immortality here-now, and by Jesus. 

* Sm tlM ZunjrSd Yut o( tb« Kiordti /iouU, tlw D*din^-4-Mnt ebaptw 
* 9 . panfrapSt tS-iS, Yum ja, S. Sm tlio •/ 7 «niM«i)tre by Bod* 
and Katunitty, p. 39, aott 1. 
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Now Yama, in the Vedic tradition, chooses death—that is. 
deliberately puts aside the saihs&nc life—abandons his body 
and passes to the other world—enters samidbi—«nd becomes 
Lord of the highest of the three heavens. The '* first man ” of 
the Vedic tradition successfully maintains his God-realization. 

The time comes when the seen are not only capable of God- 
communion through meditation, which is Yoga, but are also 
Perfected Hen in the true sukI full sense of the word. These 
l^ishis, seeking the eternal that-which-is, reached the end point 
in sam&dhi. With the stopping at will of the flow of discursive 
thought and the transcending of sense-mind disturbance, they 
attain the ultimate realization in super-consciousness. The 
ultimate is termed Atman, the within-the-self-Infinite. But in 
this super-consdoosness, within and without have no distinction, 
and the within-the-self-Infinite is identical with the universal- 
infinite. termed Brahman. 

No " external " God speaks to roan, or controls or guides him. 
Man, achieving a transcendent consciousness, or, super-conscious¬ 
ness. realises an indescribable Real, which he terms Atman or 
God, Brahman or Godhead. The whole of religion is internal 
to man. With Atman, man as he is at present constituted, 
reaches his Absolute, in terms of himself, through religion. 
But in the course of the millennia to come, through development 
brought about, this time, by himself in interaction with Nature, 
a new kind of living being will arise, for whom the transcendent 
consciousness of our men-become-God will be a a>mmon 
possession, and will not r eprese n t his Absolute. 

It fell to the lot of individual members of the present, latest 
type of man on this planet to successfully activate those deeper 
levels of consciousness, leading to what is termed God-realization. 
For this reason, the present race of man is the Chosen People. 
AU men in the world to-day are the Chosen People, the beloved 
of God. 


« * • • 

The scientist systematically investigates the phenomenal 
world. He gives a '* compendious description of fact as one 
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aspect of his work: he states scientific laws or principles as 
another aspect: he su^ests a working hypothesis or presents 
a theory in relation to origins and fundamentals as still another 
aspect. He describes phenomena and the things he observes in 
terms of pointer readings, and of sense impressions. When be 
explains phenomena, or presents the significance of his objective 
descriptions of them, he talks of laws or principles, which are not 
objective entities hot are his subjective creations, the product 
of his mental, or speech-thought activity. But the roots axHl 
mechanism of speech-thought activity are sense-functioning, 
are, indeed, electro<chemical processes in the neurones of the 
brain. AU dbcursive thought activity is connected with 
neuronic activity in the brain, though mere neuronic activity 
may not be the whole of thinking as we understand the word. 
Perhaps, thinking is the deliberate patterning of this neuronic 
activity, and a word, or symbol, or sign, or “ message ” (as 
when conveyed by the look on a person’s face) corresponds to 
each pattern. Indian philosophy has for nearly three millennia 
put discursive thought in the category of “ material", that is. 
in the realm of the mortal. 

The scientist investigates man in various ways, like physiology, 
psychology, and so on. The man of religion is primarily 
interested in the life of the spirit, in mysticism, in G^. But, 
without excluding the material universe from his purview, he 
probes into what is anterior to. or more fundamental than man's 
subjective natural laws and universal principles, and man’s 
thinking. His ultimate is called God>~unlike scientific terms 
like energy or nutter or primal 8tuff->iramaterial Spirit, eternal 
and not spatio-temporal. Distinguishing between inner, spiritual 
world and external, material world, he propounds God Trans* 
cendent and Immanent, and as Person. If be realizes that 
the Wholeness (the Holy of Holies) is the integration, and not 
merely the additive inclusion, of the material-energetic and the 
immaterial-creative (creating out of no-thing), he propounds 
Godhead, Brahman. 

Man investigates the world, and we have science. Man 
realises God, and this marks the culrainating point of the 
practical fulfilment of religion. Some men confine, or try to 
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coniine themselves to science, others to religion. But it is 
likely that most men approach the total experience of their 
total existence through region and science, and also through 
the other channels of man's everyday life. Science and religion 
have their specific terminologies, each of which represents the 
world in a different way from the other. The attempted meet¬ 
ing point of the two, that is, of factual investigation and spiritual 
realization, is in terms of knowing and of knowledge. There is 
so deep a meaning to the word, and to the creature, roan : a 
thinker; an apprehender and comprehender: a cognizer and 
re-cognizer ; a right relator, or unifier, or a bhnger together of 
" material ” and " spiritual "~and this last la one of the 
meanings of “ Blessed are the peacemakers ”, for the ultimate 
and fundamental peace is the peace between body and spirit in 
each person. This joining together of spirit and matter takes 
place in the very beginning, in the womb itself, an unconscious 
joining whose final fruition, if achieved, is the conscious Brahman- 
realization in adult maturity. 

The joined spirit and matter, the manner and point at which 
the buddhic knowing of God-realization and the manasic know¬ 
ing of factual investigation attempt to link with each other, is 
precisely the realm of mystery. This is where a cloud of un¬ 
knowing, in various senses, " shuts out the light.” This realm 
of mystery has its counterparts in the creation of a work of 
art by the artist, the intuitive insight of the philosopher, the 
of inspiration of the mathematician and the scientist as he 
solves a problem, and in other ways. What makes a creation, 
in contrast to a mere putting together, is the mystery. 

By virtue of what he is, man makes one approach to Reality 
through science, or the knowledge of things. He makes another 
approach through God-realization in sam&dhi, or prayer. But 
the meaning of Reality in the context of the scientific approach 
shows certain differences from that of the religious. IV two 
meanings cannot be stated in a single form. This U where man 
is constantly defeated by virtue of what he is at present, constitu¬ 
tionally. He has not that ” dimension of consciousness ”, that 
faculty whereby he can see or discover how energy is, or becomes 
matter, how Brahman is. or becomes this-AU. 
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So science of necessity stops short at the world of discursive 
thought, and of verbal description. 

And from samidhi, returning to corporeality, the link between 
the formless (ariipaj and the formed (rQpa), between silence 
and speech, between being and becoming, the still and the moving, 
is suspended. 

Like the mountaineer deprived of the will to climb beyond a 
certain height, is science. Like a mountain-dweller perishing 
in the plains, is the God-become. No wonder the Buddha said: 

Hard is the infinite to see ; truth is no ea^ thing to see ; 

Craving is pierced by him who knows ; for him who seeth, naught 
reioaina 

Udtaa, VIII.3. 

Because of the unsolved, and at present insoluble problem, of 
horn Brahman becomes this-AIl, some thinkers mud^ed up the 
true individual (the undivided from the Whole) with the fleeting 
elements of the existential. It was this error the Buddha sought 
to remove in his anattfi teaching. The reality of Brahman he 
embodied in his '* Him I call a brihman, who ..." 

When a yogi or an arahant " knows" Brahman, when a 
Christ is in communion with the Father. '* praying in secret 
vdiat is the connecting thread between that and his existential 
sense-mind which does not overleap speech-thought ? Vftyu, 
the Antaryfimin or Inner Controller, as Yijfiavalkya said to 
UddUaka Aru^i: and ik&ja as the material medium which 
V&yo uses, as YftjAavalkya said to Gfirgt. It is awkward, to 
always translate V&yu as wind, and &k&ia as space I 

The scientist's investigation of the nature of matter leads him 
to a dematerialized ultimate stuff, to a concept of energy, as 
the source of the substantial universe. 

The tendency of many religious philosophers is to present 
God as a concrete real. 

What early India thought on these matters may be represented 
diagrammatically as on the opposite page. 
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Brahman, the undifferentiated unity, has its correspondences 
in Greek and Western thought: in Plato’s the Good, or the One, 
relegated beyond Reality, beyond Essence (The Republic, VI.19); 
before Plato, Eucleides ^ Megara was the ffrst to identify the 
Good and the One; Gement of Alexandria, though objecting 
to "God is beyond Reality", nevertheless says that He is 
" beyond the One and above the Monad" (Gement, Paed. 
1.8.71; a view also bdd by lamblichus and Proclus), and 
" formless and nameless, though we sometimes give Him names 
Augustine said," We can know what God is not, but not what He 
is ” (De Trinitate, VIII. a; see also VII.5);» Plotinus postulates 
the One, which is superconscious and not unconscious, possessing 
a higher form of consciousness than the diacursive reason, or 
even than the intuitive perception of spirit, a conscious n ess 
which is immediate apprehension ;* Plotinus's One is ineffable, 
and wc can say what it Is not, but not what it is ;* lor Eckhart, 
Godhead is not Being, but the eternal potentiality of Being, 
containing within Hinuelf all distinctions, as yet undeveloped, 
and in wlmm the three Persons of the Trinity are fused into one 
Godhead. 

As very early man’s vague sense of the unity of the universe 
grew in conviction through feeling, he develop^ the practice of 
" looking within ", which culminated in the samidhi of the 
yogi, in the " communion with the Father " of Jesus. At the 
same time, man's Intellect, working analogically more than in 
other ways, framed the concepts of spirits and gods. As his 
inward vision deepened, his gods became ennobled. But the 
development of the andent ^lishis brought them to the point 
where their penological insight showed them that the gods 
and God were a mode of talking about themselves, that is, the 
gods and God stood for aspects of, and the whole of, the man 
himself who understood himself as composed of various qualities 
and powers, and also as a self'Oxistent whole. 

I a «fc v«ik. I. <64. 46 . 

* Mtt". mU YUlkv»lEy«. 

* Ci. "Bnaau to thst which to In* irem all vtiUcki. which to Ahaolnte 

Cacwricwtnwi. dcrotd et partieiilaiitiBa"—Sarvulra UputWiad; atoo, the 
BadSha'c tochth dcEvctasca, and the yoci'c and atoo. tlw Bh^vad- 

CRi. vm. iMi. 
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The B^hi. through dbirani and dhy&na realized conzdously 
that despite the obvious-to-the-senses separateness of his bodily 
being from " other objects to his inner awareness all objects 
were literally of one primordial stuff, and " his own ’* conscious¬ 
ness was in reality a whole consdoosness, Caitanya, in Hindu 
terminology, to which the English " Pure, or Absolute Conscious* 
ness ” is p^aps the nearest equivalent, but which is far removed 
from consciousness in the sense-mind context. 

But just as the man-become-God, the ^ishi, is Living God. 
so too, the ^hi saw. is the universe; so too. are “ other " 
men in some degree or other. The difference is that in the 
^ishi, man the microcosm has full awareness of Godhood, 
whkh the not-yet-become-God has in dim degree and has still 
to achieve in fullness. God, to the whole-coiucious, is an 
integrated unity. The ^ishi sees simultaneously separate men 
and one Han-kind; God there, above, beyond the separate 
objects and individuals of manifestation, and also, God-AUness. 
The consciousness of the man in the street does not function 
in that way. To him. the above is a string of words: jargon, 
if be feels confused or repelled by it; ” strange ideas ” if, 
through a mixed superiority-inferiority feeling, he is fascinated 
or drawn to it. The earnest seeker amongst ordinary men will 
partly mis-grasp whatever the {lishi says; for however great a 
scholar or brilliant an intellect the seeker may be, he will still 
look at God, for he cannot yet know God by bring one with God. 

Thus the God-is-ness of the ^lisbi who has realized God through 
conscious, whole experience, is always translated by the non- 
realizing-through-experience but soeing-from-a-distance sense- 
mind observer, as as an entity, a Being, a Person, and so on. 
He cannot rid himself of the de^ly ingrained feeling of I and 
you, of I and things, the world, in short, of objective separate¬ 
ness. He cannot realize himself as non-prismatic, as a non-splitter 
of one light into many colours. So for him. it is always I and God, 
two separate entities. 

Thus God Transcendent, Maker, Creator and so on, a partly 
or wholly-other*than, a pantheistic or non-panthristic God, a 
Trinity or Triune Unity or Single God, are all abstractions made 
by man's speech-thought faculty. They are extracted out of 
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the Uviog context of the ^^ishi's whole realization by a non- 
^ishi, and then planted before man's gaze as a separate entity 
to be worshipped. And osuaiiy, these abstractions, porporting 
to describe, or stammeringly confess the eternal That*whicb-is 
—^for indubitably God is—plant God outside, over and beyond 
the uniN-erse, or partly in and partly out, and so on. 

The difficxilty is that one can no more place and time the 
eternal than one can attempt to measure the specihc gravity 
of a symphony. 

Brahman as the subject or object of sense^liscurtive thought 
enquiry and statement is unreal, a distorted picture. 

Brahman as realization In sam&dbi is the AU-Truth, the whole* 
reality. 

Out of the spoken Brahman, the Sabda Brahman, emerge 
philosophies—speech-thought activity. 

In the silent realization of Brahman is the perfect worship of God. 

The philosophies urge and stimulate and make men iirove 
about (and moving about may or may not include moving 
forward) in search of God. Th^ are necessary. 

The silent worship, faere-now. immortal, makes men live God 
and manifat God in their every thought and feeling, word 
and deed. Their lives speak G^—they are the figures like 
Zarathustra and the Buddha and Jesus, if they are in touch 
with the folk; they are the Pacceka Buddhas if they do not 
publicly teach.* But the Ones who publicly teach, out of 
compassionate understanding for the limitations of mortals, 
sim^y say Father, or AlUh. or Ahura-Mazda, or Rima, or 
Mab&deva, using such names as a focal point for strenuous, 
unremitting endeavour to live the holy life, for that perfect ethical 
fulfilment which is indispensable to inward, conscious realization. 

• « • • 

There are those who say that man's innennost longing and 
need is for a God who is a warm, living Person, and not a blood¬ 
less abstraction.* They detest “losing oneself altogether in 

* NawtbolMi. "Tbsy Mtva who tland >nd wait" 

* Said tht caraivoroa* ttfer to th« vogetanaa ottphaaC ''How tm y«« Sod 
auatooaaea ia aoch hlaod l aM itoffl’' Tba Uflor. hoavvar^howad no iatanat in 
fiadtog out bow tho alaphant did obtaia tall aoatuhfnaat fraa aaeh ttoi!. 
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Brahffl&n," So, too, in relation to Kirvfipa es taught by the 
Buddha, they recoil from a " bloodless Nirvl];ta/* They dub 
the profundities of Indian thonght as nihilistic, meaningless, 
vacuous. 

The truth of God is not to be found as long as a man is condi¬ 
tioned by craving for the satisfaction of his emotional, intellectual 
and spiritual wants. " Losing oneself altogether in Brahman ” 
is a misinterpretatkiQ of union with Brahman. Again, with 
regard to what is one’s state after the death of the body, the 
Buddha and the Upanishads clearly taught that there is neither 
survival of separate entity nor annihilation. " What u it 
then ? ” asks mortal man. " Practise the discipline. Realise 
the Immortal. And then you will not ask such questions, nor 
make such statements," is the answer. 

All the various conceptions of God have their uses and their 
significances. They are emotionally and spiritually satisfying 
and intellectually acceptable to different men according to their 
stage of development. Each and all of these conceptions—the 
gods of sky, wind, wisdom, love; or the Father who is maker 
of heaven and earth and all therein; or the Supreme who U 
in man and in everything, and is also above and beyond and 
controlling all men and all things, and so on and so else- -can 
help us to realize that all that is made by God U holy, is sacred. 
Reverencing all, we can more truly evaluate all, a little more 
easily work to fulfil " God’s Will" for all. and a little more 
clearly realize the best life in the divine sense. The concept of 
God as Father, Saviour, Redeemer and so on. is, on the one 
hand, the supremely exalted reflection of the good in our human 
selves, and on the other, a consolation and help to us in our 
heli^essness or misery. Best of all, it is an inspiration to os to 
cultivate those very aspects of fatherhood, jiistice, kindness and 
all those virtues which in perfection are the glorious fruition of 
our humanity. So it is well to accept, and to let be, the concep¬ 
tions men hold dear according to their own understanding and 
need. Understanding this. Shri Kpshpa taught: " Let not 
him whose knowledge is complete, unsettle (or mislead) the 
dull, cf imperfect knowledge" (Bhagavad-GitA, III.zS). By 
the time a man has profited from the inspiration of orte concept 
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he is ready for something deeper; and in fact, if his growth as 
a whole person continoes unhindered, lesser concepts keep 
transforming into deeper concepts, culminating in profound 
realisation. 

Fixed beliefs, fixed intellectual moulds (strings of words), are 
man’s real enemy. All the great faiths present God in much 
the same terms. All the omni>8 are there, and the human 
virtues and values in supreme d^ree: an inspiring picture of 
perfection, even as it should be. But any one picture has a 
different content of meaning for each single person, for the 
content depends upon his own development and capacity. 
Consider, for instance, the changes in the meaning of " father " 
during one’s lifetime: to the baby, he is so strong, so sustaining, 
so safe; to the child, he is still these things, and also he is 
authority which must be obeyed, and to him may be taken all 
troubles; in adolescence, one feels that father is at least some* 
what like, if not quite like most men. distinguished by good 
points as well as not quite such good points; to the adult, 
father is something different again, and to the mature middle* 
aged or old man be is something yet more different. And every 
one of these meanings is in reality only a partial truth about 
father; sometimes it is quite an illusion, at times even tragic. 
How much less chance there is to conceive aright the Fatherhood 
of God whom we ordinarily know not and see not. if there is such 
a faulty onderstandii^ of father wborn we constantly experience! 

It is necessary, therefore, to develop psychological and 
spiritual insight of a high order, to penetrate and grasp the 
rich content of meaning of religious teachings. For God can 
work through man only so far as man comes close to God—the 
human camel must make himself strong enoogh to carry the 
last straw of God's overwhelmingly generous gifts. God is 
suffetingly bound to the extent of man’s limitations—look at 
Him on the Cross to understand this. But man is free to 
endeavour heroically, with excited joy (and this is the one and 
only legitimate pleasure in life which man may chase as hard 
as be likes for all his days), to dissolve away these limitations. 
In this task he is sweetly compelled by God’s Will, so that 
the Godly purposes may be fulfilled. This impulsion is no 
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compulsion. It is a drive inherent in each man; but it needs to 
be harnessed and utilised. Any person, wilfully and self- 
oonsdoosly but Seli-unconsciously, can resist this diiive. Truly 
enough, man’s freedom is of a peculiar nature. Man is free 
to resist God cither through his ignorance or his wilful choice. 
But he is doomed to failure if he does resist. He is free to 
work with God through self-understanding and self-restraint, 
till through utter self-purification he finds Self-realization 
wherein is contained his absolute freedom. The fact is that the 
common or garden meaning of freedom, namely, to do or obtain 
or think just what one likes, even if brought to heel within the 
constraints of social living, is false, and all too often leads to 
evil. It is God’s Will alone which ultimately fulfils itself, 
through evolution, emergence and integration as far as the 
universal process is concerned, and through the fruition of the 
religious life where man made in the image of God is concerned. 
God's Will has its human counterpart in man’s disciplined, 
creative imagination. God’s Will is of eternity; man's creative¬ 
ness is of time. But time is on God's side, whereas for man as 
a conscious creature, the speed at which time rolls on is of his 
own determining. For " Time is too slow for those who wait, 
too swift for those who fear, too long for those who grieve, 
too short for those who rejoice; but for those who Love, time 
is Eternity.” God is Love, and God Loves. And in that Love- 
Eternity time has no option but to be on God’s side. Again, 
not a compulsion but trae freedom. Time, like a sleeping cat 
looking like a lump of unobtrusive self-existence, lies on the 
hearthrug of God's Eternity. 

On man rests the responsibility of converting time—his time 
as he experiences it; interminable, wearying, exciting, swift as 
lightning-—into the Eternity in which G^ is from everlasting 
■to everlasting. The man-become-Brahman, who has won the 
deathless Immortal, is one who has fulfilled this responsibility. 
So his life on earth is regarded as a thing apart, and his personality 
is sacred. Hence the masses, with a natural instinct and a justi¬ 
fiable judgment worship the man-become-God as God’s vice¬ 
gerent, or as God himself. And this is the only context in 
which ” He " is a correct and real appellation of God. 
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One can see now, the need and significance of God as a Person. 
It is the recognition by man that he himself is a person, not 
person in the sense of a mask (persona) which hides, but of a 
real, living appearance which represents the true individual, 
the undivided from the whole. The word God. the All-Good, 
sums op as conscious aspiration the unfolding universal process 
as manifest in man. Gc^ Transcendent represents the reservoir 
of infinite potentiality, universal both materially and spiritually, 
which is reflected or embodied microcosmically in individu^ 
man. God Transcendent answers <mly one prayer—the prayer 
to be united with Him.* But his divine (* giving) agents, 

the gods ", freely bestow what man prays for^-a case of the 
natural functioning of spiritual and ps3^dogical law. But let 
man beware what he prays for, because neither God (obedient 
Master of His Laws, and hence no miracle-monger of the oon- 
juring trick type, leaving the multitude of devotees, and some 
others, gaping spiritually), nor the gods can withhold the full 
consequence of all the not-consckmsly-desired and not-bargained- 
for implications involved in the prayer. This is one of the 
innumerable psychologically wise teachings in which Hinduism 
is so rich. In any prayer, its godly element evokes God's 
response, and its devil^ element (as in some prayers for success, 
happiness, victory and all else that is taint^ with man's lust 
and egoism, hatr^ and delusion) is Satan's opportunity. God's 
response is invariably purificatory; the devil's, fattening, in 
preparation for the holo^ust to follow. 

God the Person'>-Ifvara, Vifpu, Krishna, Bbagavin, Lord, 
Mty God—represents the actual culmination which man's person- 
ahty has to attain. It is the pattern of the perfect fruition of 
individuality, of self-existent wholeness. Until a man is well 
on the way to realization, the Personal God concept should not 
be displac^, and cannot be displaced without peril. The livara 
conception itself has still to reach its fruition, because man 
himself has not yet fully understood, through achievement, true 
individuality. 

The devout Buddhist seeing and worshipping the Buddha as 
God, the Christian seeing and worshipping the highest revelation 

* Sw abevt, p 176. 
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of God in Jesus Christ, the Hindu in R&ma, or Krishna, is a 
necessary step towards the flowering of true individuality, in 
which the ego is wholly transcended. A man needs a Personal 
God because he is not strong enough in himself and has to lean 
on a support, or because he is a devotee by nature and must 
have a worthy Object of adoration. A man dispenses with a 
Persona] God, naturally and rightly, because he has realised 
Brahman, or violently and wrongly, becatise he is ignorant, or 
arrogant, or a conceited fool. 

Now man to-day still mistakes ego-ridden separate selfhood 
for true individuality. God the Person is also cognized, there* 
fore, as a separate entity instead of as the Sdf-existent whole. 
This is the root of egoism and selfishness. The conception of a 
Personal God who is a separate entity, painted over with all the 
virtues that a particular man <»' sect or society approve of 
(and the virtues are merely ephemeral concepts tenuously held 
by man in his temporal aspect), is the very root of separateness, 
division and disunity, of that absurd conceit still afflicting 
some men, that " I ” am God's chosen one appointed to conquer 
and rule and civilize " you ", and of that lust for spiritual and 
moral merit which smugly pursues its own selfish ends, provided 
the pursuit con be hung on the peg of " carrying out the Lord’s 
behests." God, misconceived as a separate entity, is indeed a 
root of evil I Hence the old saying. " Demon est deus inversus." 

Moreover, no proper understanding of the problem of good 
and evil is possible as long as the fountainhead of existence is 
a separate entity, a Personal God conceived by man in the 
image of man’s virtues and capabilities. 

It is man’s task to free himself from his misconceptions 
Hoarding his own self. Then only will he become capable of 
a true Personal God conception, necessary for the flowering of 
true individuality. 

But this involves the understanding of God as impersonal 
Creative Spirit, for no conception of personality can be udrole 
without the imderstanding of impersonality.^ The mxleistand- 
mg of the Transcendent " I remain" of Shri Krishna after 

> In tb« iBod«ni world, tb* dirdpUa* of Miflee* and th« rdrnt m e swtbod a tSo 
noot pewwfnl. siiicU aid to enu for dcvolopins tiM capacity (or Unp or woai. 
objectiva approach and underttandinf. 

N 
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" having established this whole universe with a fragment of 
myself of Siva the " only reality of the universe, He who is 
infinite consdonsness and unrestricted independence", of 
Paramltman, enables one to understand God as non-human, 
non-particularized. and non-limited or infinite Creative Power, 
the source of all manifestation, without which understanding 
man only conceive of the Personal God as a separate, limited, 
bninanized entity. Personality is but limited manifestation, 
contained within Whole Existoice. 

But a true understanding of this, in its turn, demands one 
final stage: the profound, the silent, the full, the void; as 
Eckhart says, the desert, the darkness. This is other than 
expressible in speech-thought. Nevertheless, certain considera- 
tioDS may be of some interest. Man presses his enquuy into the 
innermost nature of things with an objective, extraverted. 


PARAM-BRAHHA smOLAPRAKRITI 


Religious ( 

Mystical C 

iD^inUoDal^ 
Sobjective C 
Persouali 


>PhiloMphic 
^ SdentUic 
^ Extraverted 
5 Objective 
> Impersonal 


the knower 


impersonal, philosophic 
and scientific approach, 
or with a subjective, 
introverted, personal, 
inspirational, mystic 
and religious appn^. 
The approaches are only 
broad classifications; 
each has elements of 
the other in it Along 
the one path, roan ends 
his quest with Param* 


Brahma: along the other, with UaUprakpti. Seeing that either 
way one touches infinity, "within" along the one path, "without” 
along the other, and seeing that within and without are in truth 
but one Whole, it can be seen that Param-Brahma and H ulaprakfiti 


are identical. 

Investigate the way of religion, and man designates the 
ultimate by the word God ; the way of science, and the word 
is Energy. The word God has remained constant for millennia; 
whereas with science, the word is inconstant, for the name of 
Energy only day-before-yesterday was ultimate particles or 
atoms. But the point to he respected is that it is erroneous 
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to treat science and materialism (" materialism " and " material" 
in the old sense of the words) as synonymous terms. It would 
be equally erroneous to hazard the statement that science is 
proving God. Science and religion each reveal that man has 
the capacity to investigate the truth, and come to know it, in 
different ways. What he comes to know, one way or the other, 
is not ih 4 truth. His knowledge is only a representation of the 
eternal that-which>iS'throngh his sense>nund activity. 

He re p res e nts the what>is in several ways, such as Art. Science, 
Flulosophy, Religion and Mysticism, his particular way being 
mainly determined by the nature of bis own psycho-physical 
constitution. Each of these ways is the vehicle of a valid 
revdation of the what-is. The expressed revelation is a repre¬ 
sentation of his whole-experience, or the measure of his conscious 
comprehension of what he continuously apprehends. Science 
neither contradicts nor confirms Art or Religion. But the 
discipline of science can. for instance, enable a man to know 
at least some of the senses in which not to translate the word 
" made " in the statement “ God made ..." 

Now science, far from being an enemy of religion and the 
good life, far, far from dethroning God, is the most potent means 
for clearing out of our minds our misconceptions of God. These 
misconceptions are the product of personahstic statements 
which are correct in the human context, but are false when 
applied to God. I want, feel, command, work and so on. Not 
for a moment is it true that God " wants ", '* feels ", " com¬ 
mands ", *' works " and $0 on. The disciplined few understand 
the sense in which these personahstic statements are made. 
The millions either believe them literally in a human sense, or 
unknowingly misuse words. 

The study of science can so discipline our minds—discipline, 
and not merely substitute the conditioning and limitation of 
a different set of words—that one can be more wary of the 
pitfalls while exploring the what-is along the paths of religion 
and mysticism. 

One other point should be noted. Man's simplest physical 
experiences, the objects of the material world, and his growing 
understanding of these, are the root-sources of his most abstract 
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coQCtpts. ior it u impossible (or the techni<iQe aod faculty of 
speech'thoQght ever to come ioto being in the absence of 
" matter Param-Brahma and HQlapraknti are one. 

Science will go on and on, acquiring understanding of the 
what-ia through ifs investigaUcm of matter and phenomena. 
The difficulty confronting the wc^ld to-day is not due to its 
becoming materialistic, but to its being insuffidently materialistic. 
Drive this " becoming materialistic ” to its bitter end, and you 
will suddenly be faced with the God-finder peeping over the 
other side of the mountain top! Either path, i^igion or science, 
is a hard path, driving man to the extremity of endurance. 
But " Ml whatsoever path a man approaches me. on that path 
do I meet him." In that meeting man finds Himself, ennobled 
and purified, the God-become and no longer the God-seeking. 

In the process of seeking, man translates, denominates the 
God-in-darioMss as Personal God, as God Transcendent and 
Immanent, a subject for talk; and although talk externalises, 
it can also inspire. When seeking has ended in realization. 
Brahman is the Word, the Light of Lights. 

What man experiences continuously is spirit-matter. What 
he tdls of is himself. What be realizes is truth, himself-God 
or Brahman. 

In the world of speech-thought exchanges between man and 
man, each mode of presentation of God is necessary to the 
othermodes. WithoutBrahman.PersonalGodandTraiiscendent 
God are less meaningful, less true. Without Personal God. 
Brahman remains less true, even incomprehensible, a mere 
abstract concept, unrealizable. When God-conception culminates 
in God-realization, then Personid God and Transcendent God 
are integrated into the undifferenced unity. Brahman. 

This Brahman is realized by the deliberate withdrawal from 
the disturbance of aQ uprising and passing away, of all that 
appertains to and constitutes manifestation and mortality, 
space and time. This Brahman is realized by the deliberate 
entry, superconsdously, into the stillness, into the " Peace that 
passes understanding" w^cb cannot be desecrated by the 
universal hubbub of thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues 
and powers warring against demons and devils, Mammon and 
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Beelzebub, nor by the hue end cry of wordly activity and 
process. Here>now, immortally, infinitely, really, is Godhead, 
Brahman, the Light of Lights, in which is integrated all. No 
*' one ” can follow ** another " into this Brahman, for all the 
criteria of the manifested universe and of existential being are 
not annihilated but resolved into the indescribable Eternal. 
The one goes directly to the one. He who is lighted up as the 
Light of Ughts is the one who truly knows Transcen<^t and 
Immanent God. and the Living G^, God as Person. God* 
realization is the perfection of God>conception. Without 
Brahxnan*realization. all God-conception is the Real distorted 
by false conception. But in that supreme Brahroan-realuation 
is the Ultimate Reality, is the absolute fulfilment of man. 
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It ts convenient for most practical purposes to regard the world 
process as a succession of separate acts, or discontinuous events. 
And again, it is convenient to think of a man as the actor 
performing acts in a particular situation, the actor, the act and 
the sitaation being regarded as distinct and separate from 
each other. In fact, however, the dynamic world process in 
its wholeness is one continuous action. The egocentric view puts 
the viewer out of the context of the whole process and nukes him 
say, " There is the sitaation. and that is vdut I did instead 
of recognising that "This is the process going on here-now." 
And yet, looking on at another person performing action, this 
same viewer is quite capable of perceiving objectively, *' That 
is the process going on theie-now ", that actor, his action and 
his environment all being seen as a whole, dynamic process. 

This process, which ixictudes nature, man, and the workings 
of the Divine in and through nature and man, is the karmic 
process. It is said to take place in accordance with the law(s) 
of karma, a term wbidi of necessity is very general. It is often 
equated with the tenn. the law of causation. This may be 
accepted, provided cause is regarded not exclusively as some- 
thing distinct from an effect, but also as that wdiicb is taken up 
into. becomes transformed into the effect. For instance, 
when rain fells, we see that a tree gets wet. We also know that 
the tree absorbs the moisture and continues to grow. Man the 
observer can arbitrarily separate a cause from its effect, but the 
actual event is a continuous interaction, or a continuous trans¬ 
forming. 

As far as sense-mind observations and experimental verifica¬ 
tions go. it is only i^nomena with which man can deal As 

390 
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far as understanding, and the mental processes of framing 
hypotheses and abstracting generalisations go, it is the sense 
perception of phenomena which are the '* material ” for the 
abstract mental processes. Gravitation, for example, cannot be 
seen or heard. But a knowledge of the law of gravitation 
allows us to construct almanacs, or to guide rockets, and so on ; 
and the concept of gravitation enables us to explain certain 
phenomena in a manner which satisfies our reason. So. too, 
with the law of karma, knowledge of the law is a guide to action, 
and the concept of karma enables us to understand various 
aspects of life in a manner which satisfies our reason. Whether 
this concept of a universally operative principle will satisfy us 
or i>ot, depends upon the extent to which our perception and 
our reasoning faculty are developed. 

Partly in the sense in which one speaks of a law of nature, 
one may speak of the law of karma. 

Each society has its system of man-made laws, written and 
unwritten, in which rewards and punishments play their part. 
As that society changes with the passage of time, so do some 
of these laws change, and also the rewards and pimishments 
to be meted out. Just as the reward-punishment ideology 
plays its part in the life of a society, so, too. is it associated 
with the operation of the law of karma in the minds of many 
people. 

Further, there are what are called the laws and demands of 
our being, biological, psychological and spiritual. The laws of 
our spiritual being, that is. the laws of God Immanent in us, 
are intimately bound up with the laws of God Transcendent. 
The laws or demands of our biological and psychological being 
are in part general, in so far as any and every man is afiected 
by them, such as the uige for preservation and the urge for 
self-assertion, and in part specific, such as the unique form in 
which a particular person strives to fulfil these urges. The 
laws and demands of our biological and psychological being are 
determined by our individual psycho-physical constitution, 
which is a product of the karmic process. As we change, those 
laws and demands also change. For instance, we may live 
lustily, in response to the demands of the psycho-physical 
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organism, at the age of twenty; whereas at fifty, we could, and 
may, live sacrifidally, partly because of constitutional changes 
psycbophyscally, and partly because God has played, and 
continues to play a part. God Immanent in us is one determiner 
of our ethio>-and ethic is the main root of the art of living— 
in the light of wdiich we purify and improve mind and h«irt 
and daily behaviour; and God Transcendent is the source of the 
universal, omnipotent drive to perfection and immortality. 
The opportunity available to each for utiliaing the power of the 
Will of God. and the extent to which God Immanent in each 
one of us can creatively utilise this power, transform our natural 
being, and transmute our unaw^ened into the awakened 
consciousness, is the fruit of our karma. Our karma puts zk> 
hindrance on the path to perfection. Even an obstacle is in 
reality a ehallengiog stimulus, indi^tensable for activating, 
educating, maturing and perfecting the qualities and potenti¬ 
alities within ourselves. Whether a man sides with God 
Immanent in him and uses the stimulus for fulfilling the Divine 
Will, or vdiether be remains blind to God Immanent in him 
and is affected by the stimalos to his own confusion ai>d un¬ 
doing. is largely his own free choice. Largely, but not entirely. 
For the weight of suffering, the explosion of passion, or the 
overwhelming consequences of some mistake—e^ of which is 
his karma—may prove too much for him. Too much, only 
temporarily, even If it lasts that lifetime. The man, and his 
karm (indeed, in a profound sense, the man is his karma) 
emerge ultimately into Brahman and that Divine Action whose 
shadow-play is the activity of the manifested universe. 

Karma is existential; it is of the realm of mortality. The 
Uaitri Upanishad says; 

For by tranquillity of thought, 

Kamiu, go^ and evil, one destroys. 

VI.34. 

In this context, “ destroys" should be understood atv> as 
“ transcends What is destroyed is man's bondage to process 
(the beir^ tied to the vriieel of saihs&ra) through the stoppage 
of seif-association with the objects of sense, and the destruction 
of the fisavas (the taints or cankers). Wl^t is transcended is 
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ihat sullied oonsciotisness (the sundered consciousness which 
raises up *' this" world in disharmony with " that world) 
wdiich is the source of all that action (karma) which spells dukkha. 
Although, even for an enlightened one. consequence in the world 
of phenomena is unquestjonably present while he continues to 
live bodily, all karma as a force for farther self-becoming and 
the perpe'tuation of dukkha is destroyed and transcended. 

Under karma, then, may be included natural law. human law 
and diviiM law. Human experiences, as whole events, involve 
simultaneously the natural world, the human world and the 
divine world: these three are one world in reality, but it is 
conveiuent to consider the subject under this threefold classi¬ 
fication. 

The mun obstacle to a right understanding of karma is man's 
tendency to use his personal ideas of fairness, rightness and 
justice, all of which are significant and applicable only within 
the limited sphere of human relations, as criteria for judging 
universal process. Sinner and saint alike are reduced to pulp 
after an accidental s.ooo-foot drop; and the atom bomb exercises 
no selective aetkm with respect to its victims. Such questions 
as " Is it fair that the saint should sufier horribly like the 
sinner ? ”, and ” How can we believe in God and justice when 
innocent* women and children by the thousand are so helplessly 
murdered and mutilated and made to suffer untold agony ? ”, 
are questions which do not apjdy to the context of the events 
concerned. Given all the forces at play under certain conditions, 
precisely those events must take plsM. The moral virtues or 
the unique value of a person to his fellows, or the reverse, have 
no influence one way or the other upon natural law. The 
forces which demonstrate natural law. like gravity or atomic 
energy, are non-moral, un-feeling, un-seeing. According as they 
ore used are the consequences of such use. 

The reward-punishment ideology is also a great obstacle to the 
right understanding of karma. Many believe that since every 
thought or feeling, word or deed must produce a result, what 
is pleasant or unpleasant now for an individual is the exact 
reward or punishment for past good or evil done by the same 

‘ NoettooMaw. by UnpUcatioa. beiaf a cbaracterlatic of the aeiUt nul*? 
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individual: an eye for an eye. a tooth for a tooth. Human 
conventions for exchange and barter, for adjusting or regulating 
human relations through a social code or a system of law. do 
form part of the karmic process. But no individual is a wholly 
separate person, for he is intimately inter-related with others 
around him. Cause, responsibility and oonsequence are not 
generated and borne by. and meted out to each person exclu¬ 
sively. We receive tbe legacy of others, are interlocked in 
action and its consequences with others, and bequeath oar own 
legacy to yet others in our turn. It is a fact that many good 
people go through a life of suffering, many knaves are successfal 
and seem happy, many evil-doers lord it in the world, and that 
many idealists ate frustrated and saints are mishandled, all of 
whkh is inexplicable in terms of a shallow reward-punishment 
theory, ot of naive conceptions of fairness and justice here and now. 

Karmic law is not a code prefabricated by a divine or devilish 
authority at the beginning ^ time, functioning mechanically as 
a merciless, unconstructive, retributive process. If it 

were, growth, development, evolution, redemption would 
become inconceivable. The Brihad-Ara^3mka Upanishad says: 

According u one acts, sccording as one conducts himself, to does 
be become. The doer of good becomes good. The doer of evil 
bocomes evil One becomes virtuous by virtuous action, bad by 
bad BClioD. 

IV4. 5 - 

’ Yljftavalkya,'saidbe(Jlratkirava Artabhiga), ‘ when aman dies, 
what doea not leave him 7 * 

' The name. Eadlev, verily, is the name. Endless are the All- 
go^ An eiuUen world be wins thereby.* 

‘ Ylj&avalkya,' said be, ‘ when the voice of a dead man goes into 
fire, hit brMth into wind, his eye into the sun. bis mind into the 
moon, his hearing into the quarters of heaven, his body into the 
earth, his soul (itman) into &kUa. the bain of his head toto plants, 
the hairs of his body into trees, and his blood and semen are placed 
in water, what then becomes of this person (puru$a) 7 * 

* Artabhlga, my dear, take my hand. We two o^y will Iomw of 
this. Tteisnotforustwo(tospeakof)mblkly.' 

The two wat aw» and deliberated. V^t tl^ spoke of was 
karma (action), what they praised was kan^ Verily, one 
beemnes good by good actioa, bad by bad action. 
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Thereupon Jirutk&nva AiUbh&§a held hb peace. 

in.3.12.13. 

" One becomes good by good action, bad by bad action.” Pre* 
cisely 1 Apart from the immediate pleasure or pain, and the 
more lasting joy or grief associated with the performance of 
action, the significant consequence of action is the growth in 
the skills and qualities characteristic of that action, and not a 
specific reward or punishment as laid down by a predetermined 
code. The nature of the total event, or the nature of what 
happens to us, is intimately related to what we are ourselves. 
We ourselves are responsible, in some measure or other, in some 
manner or other, for any and every situation in which we find 
ourselves. If we act ri^tly, to the best of our sbility, in any 
situation, moral growth and mental development are the karma 
vip&ka (action and its fruit) of good action, irrespective of the 
sensational pleasure or pain, and emotional joy or grief experi¬ 
enced in the performance of that action. Since such moral and 
mental growth is a force for greater good, the trend is towards 
fulfilment. In the supreme fulfilment is Nirv&tia, that blissful 
peace which is the transcendence of both joy and grief. This is 
made possible through the operation of karma. 

Is karma an ethical law or process ? Human ethic, and the 
functioning of human conscience, is each associated with human 
choice where two or more ways of action are open, such action 
involving man's relationship and duties towards his fellows and 
his environment, to himself, and above all, to God. Human 
ethic cannot intrude into the field of non-moral physical nature. 
Nor does it intrude upon, but nevertheless leads into the supra- 
ethical world of God, for it finds its consummation in the trans¬ 
cendental ethic of the man-becozne-Brahman, in which are sub¬ 
sumed non-moral natural law &nd moral human ethic. Human 
ethic or morality, together with human fairness, rightness and 
justice, by comparison with natural law and transcendental 
ethic, is the most changeable factor of the three, although cer¬ 
tain reciprocal obligations and decencies forming part of human 
ethic remain stable and rigid through aeons. 

Karma, then, is non-ethical with regard to physical nature, 
sometimes ethi^ and sometimes unethical with regard to man. 
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and apparently non-ethical but in reality supra-ethlcal with 
respect to God. For God. kanna » a word descriptive of the 
way in which the univene h run. Brahman scatten galaxies 
away from each other, like bubbles blown towards the ends of 
the universe. Brahman, wearing our Milky Way as a divine 
halo, evokes our wonder, reverence and delight, and also our 
apprehension (fear) of the Mystery. Brahman makes the suns, 
planets and moons run their courses with nreticolous accuracy 
—the Law which deviates not a hair’s breadth. Brahman 
withholds the rain and warmth and light, as believed by ancient 
peoples, or hurls the storm and tempest at os with devastating 
fury—dread instruments of the Law of a jealous, angry God I 
Brahman makes and lets and suffers man to play out his act 
on the world stage—inexhaustible source of bewilderment, fear, 
confusion, faith, greatness, nobility and vileness, and also the 
supreme fulfilment of God>realUation—in order that man may 
team the iriiole natiirc of the Law, the karmic process, the 
ways of man and God. And in finality. Brahman shows the 
transcending of the Law regarded as the compulsive, equiti* 
brating and adjusting power in the universe, and the fulfUling 
of the Law regarded as the beneficent Will of the Supreme 
who ti infinite Love, in the shape of the Dhanuna-become. the 
man'beoome-God. This is unity with the Will of God, the 
actualisation of " Thy Will, not mine ”, the ultimate freedom 
from " karma, good and evil", the remaining unbound by 
universal process though existing as an integral part of it. 
God has no problem whether karma is ethical or not. It is the 
divine Will which runs the universe. In the eyes of man 
awakened, divine law is supra>etfaical. 

Man, an integral part of the world i^ocess, experiences the 
resultant effect of natural law, human law and divine law. 
He cannot make sense of much of his experience and make it 
fit into his personal conceptions of justness and fairness. He 
never wQl, for his conceptions are lit^ cages in which universal 
process cannot be caught. 

The question arises: Does the suocessfol knave, the happy 
evil-doer, the triumidunt oppressor, get away with it ? 

No. 
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The Law wholly fulfils itself.’ It is entirely true, as said in 
Ga l a ti a ns , VI.7, that "God is not mocked." Each man’s 
action in terms of thought, word and deed, works out and bears 
fruit through and upon that man. together with his whole 
environment. In the grand, impersonal sense, perfect justice is 
done. But it is inde^ diflicult. perhaps almost impossible 
for a sufferer, or enjoyer, or mere believer, or, in short, anyone 
who looks with mortality-blinded eyes, that is, whilst he is 
still bound in the circle of aviji&, to see the perfect justice of 
karma. 

We look at cause and consequence too separatively: here, 
in time and space, is a cause; there, in a different time and 
space, is its coiuequence. But the Buddha showed. " there 
being this, that comes to be." At one instant, this prevails. 
By the very next instant it has become transformed into that 
Such change goes on continuously. In the case of any one 
person, every single thought and feeling, word and action affects 
him, producing a change which is the resultant of all the forces 
playing upon him. Since the pe^n is a part of bis environ¬ 
ment, the environment, which may include other persons, is 
also affected and changed. Observing the situation imper¬ 
sonally and sdentifically, it is not difficult to imagine how 
karma works out accurately in detail. 

Reciprocity is a universally accepted r^ulating concept where 
relations between man and man are concerned. To betray 
trust, to hurt others, to serve one's own interests at the expense 
of others, all incur universal condemnation; and man demands, 
in the name of justice, that the wrong should be righted. This 
meaiks that something should be done to restore that balanced 
environment in which reciprocity can again actively prevail. 
Society usually punishes the wrongdoer, hopes to deter potential 
wrongdoers, attempts to compensate the one who is wronged, 
and trusts that social equilibrium will be restored. But on all 
these points, society’s conceptions and practices change with 
accumulating experience. Because of the very fact that a 
man is in a particular society with its particular ctmeeptions 

* J«M asld: TUI haavan and aarth p*H, ooa Jot or ooa Uttla ihnll In no «iaa 
paia Iren tbt law, till all ba lut&Ued.—HatUww, V. tS. 
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And practices, he is involved in the action-process of that 
aodety*! ever^^y life. That action-process is karma, of which 
his karma is an integral element. If he, a wrongdoer, is clever 
enough not to be found out. or if the procedures of society are 
such that a formal charge of wrongdoing cannot be brought 
against him. then it is his karma to escape punishment in one 
particular form, namely, that inflicted by the law in the name of 
justice, and it is society’s karma to have to endure a particular 
evil because of its incompetence to deal vritb it, until such time 
as society does develop the ability and means to deal with it. 

But many a knave cannot be free of the hell of conscience, of 
restrictions placed on him by other partners in crime, of anxiety 
and fear (and the physical diseases arising out of fear and 
anxiety iriiich may plague him till his death), of the horror of 
being driven helplessly to do wrong after wrong in order to 
hide the original crime, or to counter or to undo unforeseen 
devdopments. Does not this unhai^y creature’s plight arouse 
karunH, that is, love which is compassion, which is personal grief 
because of the sufferings, the stem justice of fcaima, of brother 
knave ? 

In a situation of evil, the knave is always complemented by 
the fool, the cruel by the weak. It is the perscmal duty of the 
knave or the cruel to purify his character and cease to exploit 
or to oppress others. It is equally the task of the fool amd the 
weakling to rid himself of folly and weakness. For the fool, by 
being a fertile field for exploitation, or the weakling a good 
subject for oppresrion, is a source of temptation for the knave 
or ^e cruel strong to do his vile deed. 

One cannot l^islate or compel another into goodness, and in 
fact be should never attempt to do so. ^ especially considering 
that by goodness one means precisely one's own brand of good¬ 
ness t (Jesus said; Why callest thou me good ? There is none 
good but one, that is. God.—Matthew, XIX.17). But one can 
certainly strive to change oneself, and get rid of foolishness or 
weakitess, knavery or cruelty. 

It is instructive to oonsMer how power and resources and 
abilities have been, and are, well us^ as well as misused by 

^ OUver CnoiwaU li one out et nuay iiutruetive exampica. 
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all people, according to the prevailing situation—by king and 
aristocracy, by merchant princes, by privileged classes, by 
democratic working masses. Such consideration makes it 
necessary to pause and think very carefully before demanding 
justice for oneself. 

There is a natural outcry by the honest, hardworking poor 
man against a rich and comfortable man, who is sometimes 
harmless but useless, and sometimes a heartless parasite on 
society. The poor man usually has to endxire the worst in 
peace or war, in prosperity or depression. Such a sitiiation is 
rightly regarded as a sodal injustice, and calls for reform. But 
it should be borne in mind that the effectiveness of all refcmn 
would be multiplied many times if it is clearly understood that 
rich and poor ^ke suffer from similar vices and are graced by 
similar virtues. In the broad, the poor man become rich 
behaves like the man born rich, and the rich man become poor 
like the man born poor. Again, many a man bom poor is a 
heartless parasite, a cruel mammon-worshipper; and many a 
man bom rich is deej^y considerate and a power for the allevia¬ 
tion of suffering, igiMsrance and misery, as evidenced by endow¬ 
ments for hospitals, colleges, research institutes, religious 
activities and innumerable charities. If only each and every 
person cleansed his own mind and heart, it would become 
impossible to prevent sodal justice from being the natural condi¬ 
tion prevailing in the land. 

Looking at the plight of rich and poor alike—for each has his 
suffering in his own well of loneliness—one can only experience 
karuni. And this tempers the passionate enquiry, where is 
justice ? It may also serve to cool the blindfold ardour to be 
prosperous. At the same time, seeing social injustices as they 
actually exist, and at the vast misery biting so deeply into the 
life of mankind, one cannot help but cry out, where is the justice 
of it ? 

Now as said in the Paihgala Upanishad, Bondage is through 
non-enquiry; liberation (moksha) is through enquiry.” The 
enquiry, however, should be correctly framed. It should be 
formulated, not as ” Where is the justice of it ? ” but as " How 
did this ill-state come about ? " If the enquiry is improperly 
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fonniilated. one *od*] group will always be at war with some 
other group ; correctly formulated, at least one important 
step win have been taken towards ceasing to perpetuate the 
ill-state. 

The inequalities of resources and opportunities betvi^ 
individuab composing a society are the effwAs produced mainly 
through the operation of certain qualities, such as greed, egoism, 
stupidity, ignorance, apathy and inability, which characteriie 
aD human beings. Hen themselves have brought these in¬ 
equalities into being. It is unpractical to blame God. nature, 
parents or heredity, environment, karma ot some mythical ill- 
fate, or. above all. other people. The fact is that each and 
every person is involved as a cause or as a peipetuator of the 
ill-state, through sins of omission as well as of commission; 
and the prevailing extreme inequalities are the inevitable 
consequence of those sins, in accord with karmic process. There 
are those uho violently resent their own bodily defects, their 
own lack of intellectual and esthetic endowment, the misery of 
ugly environment or distasteful conditions or the cruel depriva¬ 
tions to which they may be subjected particularly on the ground 
that they, as individuals, were not responsible for such and such 
an evil. It is true that a man bom lame, or with a defective 
thyroid, cannot be charged with a clearly provable responsibility 
for having deserved it or brou^t it about.* But is it not 
equally true, then, that he cannot claim to have deserved or 
brought about the graces or abilities or favourable opportunities 
with which he is blessed horn birth t Yet he accepts these quite 
meekly, and with becoming fortitude! 

Such situations are clearly a case, as said a little earlier, of 
cause, responsibility and consequence not being generated and 
bonw by, or meted out to each person exclusively; of receiving 
the lega^ of others, of being in^locked in action and its conse¬ 
quence with others, and of bequeathing our own legacy to yet 
othen in our turn. The element of " deserving " has but little 
place here. 

Whilst self-purification by each and every person is by far 

* Aipokr ladlsa b«U«f wMld kSlrai that it ii iad««d that vary maa'a 
tba cotnajoeDcc of cawea gmented ia a past lUa. 
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the most powerful factor for the establishment of social justice, 
such individual effort must be complemented by collective action, 
by measures taken by the state. It should be noted, in this 
connection, that social justice does not mean that the condi¬ 
tional reciprocities which are part of the foundations of social 
living should be made so narrow and rigid, that a dead equality 
could be achieved. Equality has a true meaning only in ptue 
mathematics, in mere imagination. Aiming at stru^y equal 
opportunities, equal rights, equal treatment, equal everything, 
to a dangerous forcing into the mould of a stultifying 
mediocrity. A dynamic equilibrium within a richly varied 
range of differences, uniquenesses in reality, misconceived as 
unjust inequalities, offers the best conditions for men’s fulfil¬ 
ment in social living. 

s • « • 

“ The ripening of the deed " is a significant Indian teaching, 
as also the counsel derived from it. '* Meet your liabilities immedi¬ 
ately, but never demand the settlement of credits." 

The way of the untamed is the way of self, a brutish self. 
The way of the civilised, taught to dwell as wordly dtizens, 
is the way of human reciprocity, a conditional goodness. The 
way of those who have attained, of the fulfilled, is the way of 
self transcended, the way of divine sacrifice, in which one feeds 
the udiole flock with one's own handful, a self-replenishing 
inexhaustible handful. 

What is rhiB " ripening of the deed ? " The psycho-physical 
organism, or body-mind creature, is a physico-chemical system. 
With every thought or feeling, physical and chemical activity 
takes place, bringing about changes in responsivity. This is 
karma vip&ka, or action and iU consequence, immediately 
operative. Repetition of a thought or feeling makes it easier 
and easier to think or feel in that way. What physiologists call 
facilitation is takin g place. A habit of thinking, constructive 
or destructive, and a type of feeling, pure or impure, lead to a 
capacity for action, good or evil. Every evil thou^t or feeling 
harms me myself, degrades me. makes roe ill, obsesses me till 
I am " possessed of a devil", and strengthens the impulse to 
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evil action. This holds good irrespective of the fact that another 
person may have provoked me to feel anger, jealoxisy, hate or 
envy, to think ill, to plan revenge or to want to get even with 
him. Let it be repeated that any evil thought or feeling what¬ 
soever immediately hann< me myself. This is my evil karma, 
internal to me. and growing as a force for precipitating external 
evil throngb evil action, which inevitably involves the things 
and persons constituting my environment. 

The precipitation into evil actkm is one aspect of the ripening 
of the deed; and in the Indian view, thought or feeling, word, 
and deed, are mental action, verbal action and physical action. 
One evil deed actually performed facilitates the perpetration of 
further evil deeds. Thus this body of III, the dukkhakkhandha, 
grows like a cancer, and becomes increasingly complicated and 
destructive, spreading sorrow and suffering. Thus, individual 
life can be frmtrated, national disasters can take place, and a 
world can be plunged into war and ruin. 

This is karma as symbolized in the persons crushed under the 
wheels of the car of Jagannitha. This is hell, and only a part 
of it, for me the living, existential person, here and now. After 
'■my" death there is no hell for "me", for there is no self- 
con^oos " me'' which is any sort of counterpart of the existen¬ 
tial " me " living here and now. Nor is there annihilation. 
Every force for evil set going by me, intemal as thought and 
feeling, external as word and deed, has stamped itself on the 
whole sitoation, which includes persons, things, and me. Within 
the whole sitoation (after '* my death "} the transforming process 
goes on continuously. " One day " in the future stands a man, 
who. simultaneously is and also is not me of " to^lay For 
" that" man. the l^acy of " my " unresolved discords (the 
demons of hdl). " my " evil, is the hell which " that " man has 
to tackle. But, everlastingly, " that ” man. or any and every 
" other " fellow of yesterday, to-day and to-n>orrow through all 
the infinitude of time, is only another version of " me myself 

Similarly, there is the ripening of the deed in terms of tb^ 

* Tbit dflUctth t o o M pt ^ Miter to (rup if «• rogard a PMMB u 
iaegcral part oi a total, coatmaowir activo ami tranilonniog dtaanoa, aad not 
in tM (•paiativi tmmt oi a Uvlng ponon ow and tfaiiMt a daad anvtroaiMnt. 
Sm aW atoovai pp- aes-M). and Md-aaS. 
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good. Every good thought or feeling benefits me, and 
strengthens the impulse to good action, which, through repeated 
performance, develops the capacity and the ability to do good. 
Thus, individual life can be fulfilled, national welfare can be 
fostered, and world progress can be envisaged through the ripening 
of the good deed. 

This is karma as symbolized in the statue of Siva N&tar&ja 
with the demon (representing evil) under his foot, whilst his 
cosmic dance brings the world process to its ultimate fruition, 
man’s fulfilment in Brahman-realization. This is " my" 
heaven here and now. For " that “ man in the future, the 
legacy of " my " developed faculties, " my *’ truth-realizations. 
" my ” creative enterprises, *' my " wisdom-love fulfilments (the 
angels of heaven), is the heaven which “ that ” man has to nuke 
more glorious, till in the final consummation the Glory of God 
fills all heaven and earth, and hell was but a fleeting though 
necessary disturbance on the path to the supreme beatitude, 
where karma stands still. 

Outside of the consciousness of each living man there is no 
heaven, hell or purgatory experienced by the living, existential 
person. 

Man begins in the darkness of ignorance, the unawakened 
consciousness, and slowly grows into the light of God-realizatkia. 
Because of this ignorance, and its chain of consequence, there is 
this apparently over-whelming weight of ill, of world woe, whereas 
true u^fare or well-being* by comparison, is like one little 
candle-light in a country on a pitch black night. Hence Indian 
religion lays so much stress on the fact of the prevalence of evil 
in the world, and so often exhorts man to transform ill into 
good. When be achieves this. " his " karma is wiped out, in 
the sense that " he " has ” escaped " from the wheel of saihsini. 
the round of births and deaths, whilst karma, in the sense of the 
continuous action which is universal process, goes on. Siewre 

he " is not merely a separate, atomistic '* him ", but is also 
interwoven with all mankind, not only does he redeem himself 
but al so all mankind. The karmic process is the mechanism 
by means of which man fulfils himself. 

> Sm ako, abovs, p. 909. 
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Deeds do not ripen in a simple series-of-paralleHine* fashion. 
If they did, there might be no end to hell as the product of evil, 
and to heaven, of good. A mere futility I The human organism, 
a psycho-physical whole, is a highly complex self-adjusting 
system. Well adjusted, it is healthy; maladjusted, it is 
diseased. There are various adjusting forces within man, and 
also without, interlocked in their wwkings. Racial legacy, 
spiritual and cultural heritage, environment, the prevailing way 
of life, heredity, upbringing and education are powerful factors 
conditioning a man's moral sense and co n sci en ce, his outlook 
and his behaviour, and his way of setting about his tasks. In 
all societies, the observation that disobedience to law. or evil 
action, to punishment and pain, and that obedieiKe to 
law. or good action, leads to reward and happiness, naturally 
makes for the acceptance of a reward-punishment ideology and 
practice. The right acceptance of punishment is a necessary 
expiation of the crime. After expiation, a soul-purging, man is 
fWn again, a true fellow amongst all other good fellows. 

Man demands expiation from his fellow man for wrong done. 
He it abo from within himself for sin, whether visible 

or invisible to bis fellows, althou^ another aspect of bis nature 
tries bard to escape it. because of the natural revulsion of the 
organism from the pain of punishment. But it is indeed provi¬ 
dential that there is a stem, exacting Justiciar within os, a 
sort of angry, thundering God who asserts that " vengeance is 
mine For human expiation is a link or stage in between 
the ooo-rooral, conscienceless, “exactly equal and opposite 
reaction to action “ which is the justice of natural law. aM the 
supra-moral. God-consdoos. redemptive healing through personal, 
vohintary of the hunrun part of oneself, whl^ is the 

justice of divine law. Also, expiation is a means for self- 
purification, for proving repentance, fca acquiring the strength 
and wisdom for the next step forward, and for readjusting 
disturbed relationships. 

Suffering is indispensable for fulfilment. The karmic process, 
in so far as it involves the operation of natural law and human 
law, is also indispensable. 

Suppose A, d^ly united in love and trust with B, through 
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some trivial but unfortunate circumstances turns faithless, and. 
wrapped up in the opportunist pursmt of selfish happiness, 
deceives him with regard to her fuhire mtentions; and taking 
advantage of physical separation through living in a distant 
town, she takes refuge in complete silence, offers no explanation, 
and refuses to set right the broken relationship. 

Legal redress, if available, can deal only with physicsd 
externals, and can do nothing for souls. B’s suffering is due to 
the fact that be depends for his peace and happiness upon the 
requital of love from A. and that his trust in her is shattered; 
that his ideals and values have been desecrated: that his 
personality and self-respect have been sorely wounded; and 
that quite part from personalities, a wrong deed, horrible and 
evil in itself has been perpetrated. Only those who have 
experienced such suffering know how near it brings one to suicide, 
to madness, to shipwreck of the soul, to an incapacitation of 
mind and heart. It too terrible and unjust a karma for 
B to endure. And yet, if B is so sensitive a nature, so dependent 
upon receiving back love and trust, so attached to the object 
of his love, so much self-regarding that he insists that A ought 
to do or not to do so and so. then what else can be the consequence 
of A's evil-doing to him but that which he does undergo ? 

What has happened to B in terms of a soul-catastrophe is 
similar to what happened to the saint in terms of a physical 
catastroj^e when he unvrittingly stepped over the edge of the 
a.ooo-foot precipice. The kaix^ in this case is of the type 
associated with senseless natural law. Popular Indian belief would 
affirm that karmic justice does operate here in the full sense. 

B’s task is so to transform his love by utterly stripping it of 
attachment, limitation, conditions and self, that it becomes 
transcendental love. Anything less than transcendental love 
leaves the lover open to suffering on a sordid account—oneself. 
Another task is " to turn the other cheek ” to A. This does 
not mean giving a second opportunity to A for evil-doing, for 
then, through imprudence or sentimentality, B is a partner 
in e^-doing with A. To turn the other cheek means that B 
first purifies his own love: he observes whether A, too, has 
gone through tlie necessary purification; without craving, or 
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Attachment, be contrives to produce a situation (unless, happily, 
it arises by itsell) which gives A, now a purified woman, the 
opportunity to right the wrong done. 

When one cheek is slapped, it is folly, sometimes criminal 
folly, to turn the other cheek also to evil. The other cheek 
must be turned, rightly and appropriately—and this is a responsi¬ 
bility shared by the wronged with the wrongdoer—to be k^sed ; 
kissed with the kiss of Love, iMt of Judas. 

And A ? The effects of each and every act live on in her and 
bear fruit. All pledges, all that is due to B. continue to influ- 
ctvce A. The picttirc of B cannot be effaced from A’a mind, 
whatever she may do to rub it out. (No one should ever 
attempt to forget. Everything should faced, and worked 
out fully.) Those flaws in A’s character which made her wrong 
B so grievously are still there, continuously operative. To- 
mcsTOW they may barm C or D. But A herself is in constant 
danger of being trapped and brought to book by those very 
flaws. Further, A as conscious A cannot deal with subconscious 
A (except through the purificatory disciplines taught in yoga, 
by the Buddha, and by other Teachers.) Conscience is a terrible 
power. For what is more indelicate than such infidelity? 
ICore cruel than an unexplained silence ? More mean than a 
cowardly refusal to right the evil done ? 

The " wrath of God " is an awful reality in the psychical life. 
For in order to bring about expiation, this very God in his 
aspect of the stern Jnstidar demanding vengeance, will drive A 
to further temptation and evil. (“ And lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion” is the Christian prayer, “but deliver us from evU.”) 
Iri some unguarded moment, despite all cleverness, all subter¬ 
fuge, all stifling of conscience, A vrill make some mistake or 
other and stumble into the abyss. 

It is tragic, that man so seldom understands the nature, the 
significance and the cause of that which happens to him. So 
it has been taught that 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge. 

Proverbs, I.7. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginnixtg of wisdom. 

Psalms, CXI.xo. 
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Blessed is the min thit feueth th« Lord. 

Psalim, CXII.t. 

Through fe&r of him, Viyu doth blow. 

Throu^ feir of Him, SOrya doth rise, 

Through feir of Him, Agni and lodra and 

Mrtyu as fifth do speed along. 

Taittirfya Upanisbad II.8. 
and similarly, Kaiha Upanishad. VI.3. 
Fear is not fright in these contexts. It is the courageous man’s 
feeling of concern consequent upon sensing or anticipating 
danger, which startles him into a state of idertness, of tense 
apprehension. He is, in truth, on the alert for God, even though 
he may not know it. God indeed is the danger, which suddenly 
bursts through his fog of ignorance, flicks away his mask of 
personality, rips off his armour of ego-conceit, and, through grace, 
confers upon him the divine vision, as Kfishm did to Arjuna. 

Because of egoism, delusion and passion (tanhi), A does not 
fear the Lord in time. So she must needs suffer a self'-decreed 
hell. The more she tries to stifle conscience, to wriggle out of 
expiation, to avoid repentance, to put off the hour of reckoning, 
the more terrible is the ripening of the deed. Wisely did India 
teach; meet your liabilities as soon as possible. Worst of all 
is it to reach the end of one’s span without having righted wrongs. 
There is a profound truth hidden in the teaching that he who 
dies unrepentent, unconfessed and unabsolved, is consigned to 
everlasting hell. There is no hell outside the mind of the living 
person. *' Dies in this context, means that the person 
shelves the problem altogether, leaving it unsolved. Hence, 
within the soul, there is a lifelong, active force for suffering 
and destruction, namely, the unresolved conflict. In A’s case, 
the demons of ” I can’t forgive myself for it ” and " How could 
1 have done such a thing ", of self-hate and a tormenting memory 
of the past and vain imaginings of might-have-beens or ought- 
to-bave-beens, ** roast her in hellfire.’’ 

But B, too, should bear in mind that if he fails to do the 
needful, he, too, will suffer bell for egoistically treasuring an 
undying grievance, or through despicable self-pity, or through 
the devilish passion to see A " get what she deserves Strange 
are the ways of karma, even as the ways of Providence. 
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Tbe stem Justidar wiUun oneseU sees to it that there is « 
" balaoctn^ of accounts ", that karma is " paid in full But 
if this were al], there would be no redemption and fulfilment. 

A's task is to rid herself of the flaws in her character, to 
eradicate tbe pursuit of self-gratification, to purify her love, 
to seek unremittingly, but prudently and skilfully, to right the 
wrong done to B, to pcove her worthiness to " kiss the other 
cheek" of the person she has hurt. Above all. she must be 
prepared to make sacrifices, to go through, in full, with willing 
acceptance, her expiation of her evildoing. Then indeed her 
repentance is true, for repentance is actually a faculty for turning 
away' from evil, and not only an isolated act of taming away 
from one particular evil deed. And B. too, must repent—from 
hedging bis love with conditions, fiom the almost universal 
weakness embodied in the statement, " But I am only a human 
being," 

Afterwards, A can pray for B’s forgiveness—continuously, 
within, in secret, anyone should always pray to God for forgive¬ 
ness—and B also should seek A’s forgivervess. Forgiveness is 
not a " letting off of payment Expiation is inescapable by 
man as long as he is still not an arahant, one who is worthy. 
When be is Brahman-become, there is no expiatimi to be done, 
except in the transcendental sense as in the case of Jesus, or 
of any sinless martyr. Forgiveness is, in the one part, a fore¬ 
going of one's own lust, egoism, hatred and delusion in relation 
to tbe other. Only whoi this is mutual between A and B. 
wrongdoer and wronged, can there be that other put of forgive¬ 
ness, namely a forbearing with each other—that unspeakable 
sweetness of love which demonstrates the love-union wherein, 
though twain, they are one—instead of a sour putting up with 
each other, consumed inwardly with mutual contempt and hate. 

Such is redemption, the karma vip&ka (action and its fruit) 
which is tbe justice of God. because of which a new, re-created 
relationship between A and B, embodied in a right form, can 
be establidted. By enduring the complete cycle of experience 
bravely and wisely, and successfully fulfilling Right, which is 
Love, both A and B will have gained the skilled ability—" Yoga 

* M ta« Boddlit taiisbt. 
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is skill in action " said Shri Krishna—which will keep them 
truly secure from making similar mistakes in the iuture. For 
if any one experience is fully accepted and understood, and all 
its consequences are rightly worked out, the complete lesson of 
that experience is learned, and it frees the individual for ever 
from that type of karma. 

But the vast majority of men and women do not accept 
experience in its fullness. Usually, A and B will want to go 
their own separate ways. Falling apart from each other, each 
seeks security, happiness, love and fulfilment with no truer 
understanding than before of what they mean. Each is bur¬ 
dened with the same deficiencies of character which ruined the 
first union between them, and with a somewhat more resentful, 
suspicious and cunningly cautious attitude than before. Each 
looks for a new substitute for the old partner. A second union 
is sought, in the wild hope that the sorrows of the first will be 
drowned, and the hurts of the past will be forgotten. When 
there is a second disappointment, the resentments and hurts of 
the previous experience resurrect with redoubled energy. What 
is merely repreued into one's subconscious is reborn as a more 
terrible demon than ever before. With each succeeding attempt 
to slake one's thirst (taph&) and with each succeeding di^ 
appointment, all the previous sorrows and pain ore felt with 
ever worsening intensity. Man must therefore learn his lesson 
that life must not be a pursuit of desire, a craving for the pleasant, 
an attempt to insure against, to run away from, or to repress the 
unpleasant. Life (experience) must be accepted and lived in 
full measure in all its aspects. 

Suffering, expiation, cannot be written off arbitrarily. In 
fact, the truly repentant will intelligently accept, even gladly 
invite, the suffering consequent upon wrongdoing as testimony 
of sincere repentance. Thus can man rise to the pinnacle of 
purity tmd realize self-less-ness, make it right between himself 
and God. and fulfil the great law underlying his God-becoming, 
namely, that organism most sacrifice itself in order that Spirit 
may triumph. Man always has to wasli his sin-stained feet in 

the blood of his heart. 

• • • • 
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Throughcmt the entire karmic pattern, justice is fulfilled. 
Man would like to make this pattern fit into his faulty human 
concept of justice. Because the pattern fits only in very small 
measure, be is reduced to despair by paplexing problems like 
the good man tortured or skk. or like the indisc rimi nate 
bestowal by fortune of benefit or loss, or of pleasure or pam by 
natural phenomena, accidents and atom bomba. And so be 
rages against the " unjust" ways of God or Nature. The trouble, 
however, is not with God or Nature, but with his own short 
understanding, and with his weakness and absurdity in wanting 
the true explanation of the world process to fit into his limited 
conceptions of justice. 

Karma is the dynamic, whole experience from moment to 
moment, only partly understandable by man, because of its 
Immensity and complexity. The total consequence of the 
immediate here-now of a^on can only be dimly foreseen. 
Therefore, a continuous, constructive adaptation of the concept 
of justice is called for to meet the even larger demands and 
challenge of whole experience. Karma understood bears 
creative significance for him who understands. 

Orthodoxies uphold the dogma of heaven and hell as reward 
and punishment after death. Millions, out of ignorance and 
egoism, cling to this falsely formulated doctrine. Men are still 
ioburoan enough to want the satisfaction of seeing that the 
sinner " gets what he deserves ’’—the siimer is always “ that '* 
fellow—still greedy enough to demand and expect the satis* 
faction of being rewarded for living the good life—" I ", always, 
am the good man. Honey changers in the temple of the Loi^ 1 
Let them beware of the evil good they do 1 Encrusted in the 
shell of self-righteousness they are in danger of sinking deeper 
into the abyss of their own lusts and hatreds and delusions. 

Neither God nor Nature is a pajrmsster. Let a man live the 
good life for the Glory of God: the Glory, to which the witness 
is the quickening of inanimate Nature, the flowering of animate 
Nature, the redemption of wayward man. and the unity in and 
with God, the Br^man-becoming of redeemed man. And in 
this process, the justness of karma is manifest through all its 
grades, natural, human and divine. No question of sordid 
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rewards and payments. Only the fulfilment of the Divine Will 
through the Law that functions through the universe. 

The natural and human aspect of karma is more within the 
ken of man than the divine, and is one source of his conceptions 
of right and wrong. In everyday life, justice is a restoration of 
the balance according to society's prevailing conceptions of 
right and wrong; and in practice, punishment for wrongdoing 
is a major factor in the administration of justice. The element 
of retribution is seen in one of its worst aspects in the relations 
between warring nations. The infliction of retributive justice 
is uncreative because it is unredeemed by love. Merely retri¬ 
butive punishment debases the inflictor, and stores up a destruc¬ 
tive reaction-energy in the sufferer. But if a wrongdoer, him¬ 
self recognizing that he has done wrong, accepts the necessity 
for, or even demands punishment as the means for expiation 
and self-purification, be has the right to receive it. And only 
he who is free from hate, self-righteousness and personal interest 
may deliver it. Verily, only the hand that loves may lay the 
stripes! Will it ? 

As one develops, the use of a punitive and deterrent measure 
for dispensing justice is gradually replaced by an educative and 
transformative one, its aim being to protect the unoffending, 
and also to heal the wrong-doer, to s^ve (save) him from bis 
ill-state, his ill-thinking or ill-feeling or ill-capacity, and restore 
him to health. This is the highest aspect of human justice. 
Herein, the debasing use of violence is abjured. If men in the 
mass understood this well enough to practise it, fighting for 
rights and privileges by means which harm others, in the name 
of justice, will be seen for its true worth. 

The p^cct answer to the problem of justice was given by 
the suficiing Jesus on the Cross: " Father, fo^vc them, they 
know not what they do." No ordinary sufferer can effectively 
pray thus, but only he who has transcended egoism and desire, 
for he alone offers no resistance to, and is in fact a perfect 
channel for, the free flow of God's Love which alone effects the 
forgiveness. The animal and human in man—limited, not 
possessing the creative power for transmutation—is rvot, and 
cannot be. the forgiver. The animal in man is mechanically 
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reactive, the htunan redprocative or eqnilibrative. The haman. 
at beat, is a a^ent, or can offer himsdf as the willixvg 

Iamb of God. When the animal and human in man are utterly 
purified, the Divine embodied in man, the Pratyagitman, at last 
comes into His own, takes charge, and can intercede with the 
Father in heaven, the Param&tman, the Lord and possessor of 
the creative power for transmutation. Man, even man-become* 
God. as an existential being, cannot forgive in the ultimate and 
supreme sense. Only God. the integrative (making-new) 
principle, universally operative, can do s(^bence Jesus does 
not say '* I forgive you ” but calls upon, intemedes with, the 
Father to do so—in that magical moment when the karmic 
situation enables the divine outpouring to take place. That 
situation of Grace is brought into being, and the forgiveness is 
efiected, through the sinless one, out of Love, himself suffering 
with and because of the suffering consequent upon wrongdoing 
by another one, the wrongdoer. The saoifice by the sinless one 
demonstrates the troth that Divine Jtistice is a transmuting, 
spiritual alcbemy, and not a see-saw effort at equilibration. 

And in the fulfilment of Divine Justice, in the transcending of 
all egoism and desire, in the still silence of saraSdhi, in the 
union of the sinless one with God, is the end of all karma, 
*' good ” and ” evil 
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SIN : GOOD AND EVIL 
ETHIC AND TRANSCENDENTAL ETHIC 

Whkkbas forcivekess in the supreme sense is ejected through 
the roan*bccome-<k>d, be he a Krishna or a Boddha or a Christ 
or whoever has become sinless, forgiveness is also effected at 
less exalted levels, bringing healing and re-creation to the extent 
the forgiver is pure, that is, sinless. 

When a child is hurt, the animal in him automatically feels a 
reactive urge to return hurt. If he succeeds, his tendency and 
capacity to hurt grows. If he fails, his repressed reactive urge 
is no asset. Whichever happens, he grows in the power to sin. 
Contrariwise, through diffe^t experiences, he grows in purity. 

Throughout life, he experiences the conflict between sin and 
purity. By virtue of his being an ordinary member of a society 
which upholds the idea of reciprocity, as is done unto him, so 
will he tend to do unto others. Instead of true forgiveness, 
there will be an attempt to " forget all about it ”, which is but 
repression, or a pseodo-foigiveness at best. 

If, however, as the decades pass, the erstwhile child grows 
wise through suffering, and through pity and infinite compassion, 
and be really sees that hurting is evil, then he ceases to hurt, 
or at least strives not to hurt any person, including himself. 
Such insight and the behaviour consequent upon it, is an act 
of forgiveness. It frees him, the actor, from vengefulness and 
a sense of frustration. It transforms the evil in the stream of 
karma into good, for his sacrificial vision and action prevents 
the " sin of the fathers ** from going beyond himself, because 

4x3 
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be has borne the cross for their sins, and his own children inherit, 
therefore, the happy opportunities offered in a pure kingdom. 
Also, it benefits mankind, for whatsoever the individual does 
afiects not only himself but also his environment. In fact, 
whereas the man himself reaps only in part, man reaps the 
full fruit of that man’s sowing. 

The evil in the stream of man’s karma, whkh is the stream 
of man's becoming, is due to Sin. 

Sin, in its ini>emK)st. at its very heart, u the obscuration of 
the awareness of God. When I am merely self-conscious, when 
I am self-associated with the object of my craving, with the 
victim of my hate, or with the cloud of my delusion, when ego 
has usurped Atman, when I am not awake to Brahman, when 
I am not God-aware, then sin is manifest. This is the root, 
the origin, of all else that is called sin, of all evil, of the iU-sUte 
(dukkha). This is the sin against the Holy Ghost, namely, the 
state of denial of Brahman or God. the fundamental ignorance, 
avidyk. This is the sin of which the wages is death, for the 
God-unaware “ I ” experiences ceaseless birth and death with 
each and every self-association with desires and the objects of 
desire, with seiue-functioning and with the unbidden flow of 
speech-thought. This is the sin referred to by the Vedic seer, 
Vaaishtha, vdren he says; " What. Varupa, hath been my chief 
transgression, that thou wouldst slay the friend who sings thy 
praises ? Tell me, unconquerable lord, and quickly sinless will 
I approach thee with mine homage” ( 1 ^ V^a, \il.86.4). 

The nnawakened or ignorant condition is the condition of sin. 
the being in a state of mortal sin, which is the state of disturbed 
" worldly ” consciousness, and not of peaceful God-consdousness. 
Sin is not essentially in the mere act. *' good ” or ” wicked ”, 
but in the Brahman-unaware or Brahman-denying consciousness 
whilst acting. The ” good ” deed done in my name, for your 
sake, for love, for charity, for king and country, for relieving 
untold sufiering, for chur^ or temple, but done in the absence 
of God-communion, undedicated to the Eternal, is tainted with 
sin. Only that deed, be it a mental or verbal or physical deed, 
done by the God-aware, the Brahman-become, for the glory of 
God, which is itself a pure deed, wherein the real doer is the 
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Supreme Self through m&n as the consdons, cooperative, sacri¬ 
ficial agent, that alone is the unstained good, the ahyan deed, 
the pure action of him who is sinless. 

One’s inner consdousneas, either in union with God (or un¬ 
sullied), or divorced from God (or sullied), determines whether 
one is in a state of sin, of dying, of dukkha, of bondage to karma, 
or in a sinless state, of life eternal, of well-faring and well-being, 
of freedom. Thus one can appreciate the far-reaching import 
of the teaching in the Dbammapada: 

If a man speaks or acts with a sullied mind, then snfiering follows 
him even as the wheel of the wagon follows the hoof of the 
bullock. 

1 . 1 . 

If a man ^>eaks or acta with an unsullied mind, then happiness 
(the well-state) follows him ever, just as hit shadow. 

1 . 3 . 

Sinless, one enjoys the felidty of constant companionship 
with God here-now. God Immanent in man, reigning in His 
own kingdom, namely in the living individual who has cast 
aside the separating veil of selfhood, is the instrument through 
whom God the universal transcendent realizes man-consdously 
in the manifested universe His own Godbood. It is not the 
human who resurrects, but God Immanent in man, for it is He 
who is continuously slain through the ta^hfi and the ego-conceit 
of the animal-human in man. Side by side with Him, the " I ” 
of the animal-human in me, the man, undergoes continuous 
birth and death, sams&ra. His the sacrifice, mine the wages of 
sin. When through effort, discipline, vision and enlightenment, 
there comes the final attainment which is the God-becoming 
fulfilled, and the sinless state is realized, then the purified human, 
in union with God, at last forgives the self. To forgive oneself 
in the supreme sense is one of the ultimate achievements of the 
living individual. 

On the night of the enlightenment, the Buddha looks through 
his entire past, in order that he may consciously relinquish and 
become freed from bondage to all attachn>ent to that past ; 
that he may forgo all self-association, all tanhi, moha and riga 
in relation to that past; and thus efiect a complete fotgiveness 
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of his which moved throngh that sarhsaric stream of the 

past, and realise the permanent onity with the Atman. By 
virtue of the real forgiving of himself, and by virtue of bearing 
in mind his own past experience, he has complete understanding 
and compassion for ail beings in the " backward ” stages, with 
no condemnation of them as persons, and makes a strenuous 
and stand for the good in order to uproot all evil. 

Thus the teaching embodied in the Brahma-vihkras becomes a 
reality instead of remaining a charming or pious sentiment. 

In ordinary life, if " I ” have suffered an “ unforgivable " 
wrong, a release of inner tension occurs after I hear that the 
wrongdoer has sufiered something proportionately grievous. 
As long as this is the case, there is no q>mtual progress ; and if 
and when I suffer again, I shall await the next satisfaction of 
my vengeancC'passioD. As long as blood demands blood, I 
stick fast at an animal level. But when I have truly transcended 
wanting the other to be punished for doing me wrong, and 
would only feel karu^ if and when the other suffers, then I 
have transformed the passionate, reciprocal love-hate complex 
into pure love, metU, whose foundation in myself is npekkhi, 
that unperturlwble. dynamic poise which is the fruit of self- 
mastery. 

A wrong it "unforgivable" because of one’s own egoism. 
And yet. it is the very experience of unforgivable wrong, of 
" hurt too great to bear ", which provides a sufficiently powerful 
stimulus to dissolve away the false notion of sq>arate selfhood, 
with whkh lust, bate and fear are asodated. and to reach that 
seU-transcendoice wherein Love provides the conditions for 
effective forgiveness. Because of such Love, one accepts all 
the tieadieiy, cruelty, infidelity or pain inflicted on one, and 
with such acceptance (an indispensable prerequisite) of the 
infliction and the inflictor, sinless love converts the sinner. 

Since man is usually in a state of God-unawareness, he must 
constantly " pray to God ” for forgiveness—the homan in man 
forgoes, God Immanent in man forbears. By praying to God, 
a more harmonious reorientation of man's psj^cal being 
takes place, and deeper levels of consdousness are activated. 
Inasmuch as God Immanent in man is in constant and perfect 
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alignment with God Transcendent and Universal, prayer makes 
the relationship between the particular and the universal, the 
part and the whole, stronger and richer. In other words, it 
draws man nearer to God, till in finality, man b integrated into 
God. 

Praying for forgiveness is symbolised in confession and 
absolution by layman and priest. If a priest is one who has 
become Brahman, then he, like Jesus, can call upon that Trans* 
cendent Power whose Love can effect full forgiveness. But the 
ordinary priest is a man who has not transcended lust and 
egoism, hate and delusion. How, then, can hs forgive ? In 
this connection, the procedure of the Buddhist Sangha is in¬ 
structive. The assembled priests retire two and two together, 
each pair kneels down face to face and nukes confession of 
all faults, one to another, in whispers. Then they all kneel 
and make obeisance to the seated senior priest, saying: " Permit 
me. Lord, to ask for forgiveness of all my faults committed in 
deed, or word, or thought." He replies: *' I accept your 
acknowledgment. It is good (for you in turn) to grant me 
forgiveness." All say: " Permit me. Lord. I fo^ve you.* 
The procedure is repeated, siiccessively, by the priests who are 
second, third, fourth ... in seniority, with all their respective 
juniors. Finally, everyone present falls upon his knees and 
says: " Praise be to the Bles^ One (the Buddha), the holy one, 
the author of all truth." Confessor and ccofessee each begs 
for forgiveness from the other. 

Does man need to forgive God ? Yes. certainly. But un¬ 
happily we do not act in the right way in this matter. We 
slay God continually by remaining in a sinful state. So He 
does all the forbearing despite our not forgoing. Behold the 
infinite, tender, Mercy and Patience of God I Lovingly awaiting 
the Day of Blessed Returning, the Day of Be with Us in all 
Our Glory and Majesty once again 1 Behold the infinite sorrow^ 
of God, Self-compelled through the ordinance of His Divine Will, 
to witness man's continual dying, his round of Inrths and deaths, 
the self-delivered wages of sin. until the Day of Redemption, 

' So, too. ta« path of 4 Boddlu « 4 path of oautterabto woe, u ba mm nan’* 
dukkhs. 
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early inoiak religious thought 

thAt is, tbe Day when esch individiul awakens to Eternal God. 
realises tbe truth, and is saved from within himself. The 
great religions promise the Second Advent of their Founders. 
But there will never be any Second Advent of the persons 
Zaratbustra, Jesus, or anyone else. The awakening, and 
fulfilment and realisation by each one of us individually from 
within, stimulated by tbe inspiration of Their past example, 
is the Second Advent of any one or all of them. And in this 
Second Advent, we, having forgone all lust and egoism, forbear 
with God. When the forbearance has ceased to be a one-way 
tr affir from God to us, and has attained a mutual, dyiuunic 
equilibrium betweoi os and God, then we, too, have forgiven 
God for His temporary, and only temporal, separation from us, 
ios it is His Divine Will in tbe first instaiKe which creates us as 
blind children of mortality. 

Does man need to absolve Zarathustra, the Buddha, Kfisl^ia. 
Jesus, Muhammad, or any of the Brahman-become ? Yes, 
certainly. But unhappily we do not act in the ri^t way in 
this matter. With painful monotony we repeat the criminal 
folly of first rejecting, even destroying, the Great Teachers, 
Those who tread the Mystic Way. It is true that the Buddha, 
and some othen, lived a full span and reached a peaceful end. 
But Zarathustra, K|ish^ Jesus, and several others, met with 
a violent death. The God-become, who is unique, assodateless 
and alone, meets tbe Alone, which is the One Only, and realizes 
that coosdonsness of the Brahmaloka. the Heaven World, 
which, in our eyes, sets him apart from ns. He is not one of us, 
the herd. So we. tbe sinful herd, sensing the danger which the 
Purified One is to our way of life entangled in craving and ego, 
the domain of Mira, deny, revile, persecute, crucify or murder 
the Lord manifest anwngst us. We tbe dual minded (good-aiMl- 
evil-minded), we of tbe sullied consciousness, can slay Him, for we 
wield that devilish power which is tbe fruit of forswearing love. 
Whereas He, by virtue of his lordship of Love and Wisdom 
through forswearing lust and ego and worldly power, cannot 
and will not hurt os (the true individual in us. however success¬ 
fully He hurts and vanquishes Mira or Satan in os), but rather 
suffers unto death for our sakes. 
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But When a man. fulfilling his divine destiny, becomes one 
apart »t is incumbent on us to absolve him for that 

^ere is only one proper way to absolve him. to 
for^ with lumely. to persevere with unremitting effort 
to become sinless hke him. 

Conf^on of sin is possible only if there is awareness of sin. 
Al^Iution of sin impUes the reinstatement of God-awarencss. 
Withm ea<± and every one. absolution is simultaneous with 
confession m the moment of awareness. The db&iana dhySna 
and saraidhi of the the saraml sati of the Buddha^ the watch 
Md pray of Jesus, is the technique of the saving from sin and 
the restoration of God-consciousness. Within ourselves the 
confession and abeolation has to take place. If death—that is 
the end of a particular cycle of experience, momentary or pro^ 
longed or lifelong—takes place before confession and absolutton 
one dies with a snlUed consciousness, and the next consdout 
cycle (the re-birth) starts in sin. suffering and hell. 

Thus one can understand the Indian teaching that if the last 
thought (the inner consciousness) before death is of Brahman, 
to Brahman he goes. Jesus triumphantly proclaims ” It is 
accomplished on the re-estaWishment of fuU communion with 
the Father; Bhishma prolongs his life, even in agony, until he 
unites himself with Brahman; and the Buddha enters the 
FourA Jhina before the final passing away. But the 
teaching applies even more trenchantly to each and every state 
of consciousness within the Ufe-span on earth. Brahman has to 
penetrate man’s entire life, and then 

He. verily, who knows that supreme Brahman, becomes very 

Brahman ... He crosses over sorrow. He crosses over sin. 

Upanishad. lll.s.9« 

^t no one be tardy, then, in seeking forgivenen. from God, 
and from his fellow man. If my fellow is wronged by me. 
Md he were to pass beyond my reach before I seek and win 
forgiveness, then for all my life I may have to bear the consequence 
of my unredeemed act, and I may not be able to cross over my 
sin. Or if I die. in my anger, my evil act. my shameful thonght 
before I have put it right with my fellow, I slink out of tfcc 
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world as a wicked coward, as one with duty 

the prayo. in *everal religions. " From sudden death, good 

Lord, deliver us." 


aearly. the heart of ethical striving and the of et^cal 
development is the establishment of undisturW God-cc«wao«- 
ness.^^eriied by what the Buddha _ 

who is thus, lives the Good Life: the Good Thought. Good 
Word and Good Deed of Zarathustra. 

Good, as manifest in everyday life, is a demonrtration of god¬ 
likeness in oneself, a measure of one’s own G^rea^ti^. 
Whatsoever in spatio-temporal manifestation is a demonstration 
of the knowledge of God. U good. When it is a perfect expr^w 

of the undisturbed union with God. it is the Supreme 
Whatsoever demonstrates a disturbance m that unity with God. 

Understanding this, one can understand the Buddha’s Paticca- 
samuppida. and appreciate its profundi^. 
unawakened state. In that state, any stimulus leads to a pattern 
of bring, a worldly consciousness and a manifestation m form, 
to contact sensation, attachment, and so on through the cycle 
of the nidinas, which obscure or misrepresent Brahman-ai^ 
ness. The process belongs to the realm of mo^^. of the 
reconing birth and death cycle. Hence it is Ill. It may or 
may ^ be ai considered as a detached, objective, space-time 
phenomenon. Innumerable passing events and actions are 
definitely good in the context of the distinctive good-and-evU 
of human ethic, whith is always relative and limited. But 
and every one of them is always partly ill in so fw as ito on^ 
and continuous bring are not in God-awareness. For then it is 
at least partly sdf-ness. or sinfulness, and not wholly seu-l^ 
ness Of sinless-ness, which is at the core of the action, good 
or " bad it matters not which. For God-unawareness means 
that the unity of the universe, spatio-temporally, and the we- 
ness of the One, eternally, is not expressed in man’s ^ole 
consciousness. The Divine Purpose is that this unity should 
indeed be expressed. The Good beyond Being and Reality of 
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Plato, the Oik of Plotinus, the Silence of Eckhart, Om or 
Brahman of India, should be the origin and the whole subsistence 
of the " good ” of man. When Brahman-awareness, which is 
the non-originating and un-dying Immortal, is the source in 
a man of his good actions, then indeed they are good. No evil 
can aflcct such a man; no evil can issue out of him. He is 
sovereign lord of sdf, the " king who can do no wrong 

The world process, intrinsically, is neither good nor evil. 
Man, and man alone, is the intn^ucer of evil into life. Any 
event, as event, is neither good nor evil. To strive to remove 
disease, or a painful experience, merely because it is unwelcome 
to us, or to arbitrarily dub it as evil in itself, is a mistake— 
indeed, it may have a lesson for os of such value that it might 
be our loss to miss the experience—but to strive to remove it 
because compassionate action is God in action, is good. When¬ 
ever man removes the unwelcome on account of personal anti¬ 
pathy or mere non-acceptance, he has done less than the best; 
and what element of relative good there is in his action is spoiled 
by seU-ness, not only in terms of ethical value but also of material 
fact. For invariably self-ness produces bondage, or complication, 
or pain, or failure, or sorrow. 

The Buddha's Paticca-samupp&da b concerned essentially 
with the ni which b exbtential man's divorce from the ultimate 
Good. Old age. disease, and all the worldly ilb are incidental 
to thU fundamental Ill. The Noble Eightfold Path showed the 
path to the fundamental Good and the complete stopping of 
the fundamental Ill. The incidental, worldly iUs come and go, 
impermanent, exactly like the incidental, ephemeral, worldly 
go^s, strevm on the pathway of life both before and after 
Arahantship. 

Now there b a goal for man in thb world. Nature has evolved 
him out of the less sensitive and responrive, the less complexly 
organized and less profoundly conscious, controlling, intelligent 
and creative, toward the more, which he b to-day. Developing 
along lines which are unique to him in all nature, namely, the 
capacity to self-observe, to transcend the limitations of the 
psycho-physical organism, and to control speech-thought, some 
men, as pioneers or forerunners, have discovered the Mystery, 
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the Truth, the Power at the heart of thin^, and termed it 
Brahman, Atnan. God, and so on. It is for each man to 
realize this, so that mankind will consist of Sdf-realized Indi¬ 
viduals, or, men-become-Brahman. This is man's fulfilment as 
expressiM! in ^iritual terms, or in the terms of religion. In 
material terms, or from the standpoint of a scientific outlook, 
other modes of expression describing man's fulfilment must be 
used. Whatever the tenns may be, no difference is made to 
the actuality. In this actuality. Eternity contains all spatio- 
temporal bi^-deatb existence. The realization of Immortality, 
in Eternity, is the Absolute Good, the Nirvitita towards whi^ 
God draws and Nature Impds man. 

To this end, the understanding of the Paticca-samuppada is 
necessary. For, understanding this, understanding what really 
is the III, one understands better how one must live in order to 
attain the Well, and make the changeless Immortal continu¬ 
ously shine through the changing mortal. This is living the 
Good Life, in which " Thy Will, not mine “ is continnously 
manifest: Thy Will—the Will and Purpose of Parameivar, 
with which the Will of the Self-realized Individual becomes 
identical; not mine—not the desires and purposes of the 
existential anhnal-human. the sinful and mortality-bound. 

How is this to be achieved ? 

The moral code for man in the early stages of development 
is simple and compulsive. The basic prohibitions in the reli¬ 
gions are indispensable to society as a social, economic and 
political organizatiofl, quite apart from religious consideiations. 
Early in history, when the machinery for maintaining law and 
order, protecting life and limb, saf^arding and promoting 
individual and community interests and well-being was far less 
developed and effideot, compared with our own times, the 
sanction of religion was one of society's most powerful con¬ 
serving, protecting and improving forces. The sanction of 
religion lay behind not only the prohibitions but also the moral 
afiirmatkiRS, such as the virtues to be cultivated, and the 
duties to be performed to the gods, the fathers, men, and so on. 

A simjde, compulsive morality is in use even to-day. where 
the young, the untutored, or tbe *' backward" are concerned. 
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Generally speaking, there is less severity, narrowness and un* 
intelligence associated with modem morality and its enforce* 
meat, as compared with the past. Moreover, helped by modem 
social organization, it is increaringly recognized that good 
commonsense and human decency must und«lie morality. A 
religious sanction, indispensable for exalting simple ethic into a 
spiritual and psychological tool for the expression of God* 
realization, is not necessary for ordinary morality ; and indeed, 
unless a religious sanction is truly understood and willingly 
accepted, it only makes for a repressive morality which inevitably 
leads to immox^ty. 

This was clearly understood in the past, in some respects 
more profoundly than to-day. This profounder understanding 
enabled the Teachers of the past to tread, and to show others, 
the path to fulfilment. 

Psycho-physical man is in some respects peculiarly mechanical. 
He is truly a physico-chemical system, wonderfully complex in 
structure and activities, but functioning in occ^ance with 
simple principles. Stimuli produce responses; actions are 
answered by reactions, and responsivity. or reactivity, is largely 
predictable. Man is not master, naturally or efiortlessly. of 
himit^Jf or his environment. Compulsive morality largely 
natives his natural reaction. If he reacts to a particular 
stimulus with a desire to kill «- to steal, be is confronted with a 
peremptory '* Thou shalt not." If he feels like passing by a 
beggar, telling a lie. or indulging his appetites, bis inclination 
is negatived by the strenuous upholding of liberality, truthful¬ 
ness or temperance. The overriding authority of religion 
asserts that it is God's Wish that it should be so. Afterwards, 
in heaven, God will more than compensate him for what he 
forgoes or sacrifices now. But if he is wilful, God will cast him 
into hell where the devil will administer unimaginable punish¬ 
ment. 

Unintelligent repression produces sad results for individual 
and community alike. 

Sooner or later, awkward problems arise. To kill is wrong. 
But a man does kill, or aids and abets killing for food, for getting 
rid of pests to his crops, or of sources of disease. Also, a kind. 
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good dticcQ, with his own genUe hands, kills fellow human 
beings of other lands, in the process of upholding " freedom, 
iustke and honour against the evil aggressor, the brutal invader." 
But is kindness, goodness or gentleness skin deep, flesh deep, 
bone deep or marrow de^ ? Or is it of the nature of Etero^ 
God ? Is killing wrong, absolutely, or is it right in some contexts 
and wrong in others ? 

Uoral teaching, as codified in the religions, is practised only 
as a relative ethic, bounded within the circle of human capacitu^ 
and failings. This is unavoidable. But it serves a very valuable 
purpose in so far as it stimulates a purity seeker to probe into 
the depths in order to discover a deeper meaning of ethk and 
the ethical life. 

Then be begins to understand the teaching of Indian ethical 
philosophy, that the aim is not the mere acquisition of virtues, 
for that is only an expression of possessiveness, of spiritual 
greed. Soch virtue is often more vicious than naive, honest vice. 

He also understands that his actual behaviour in thought, 
word and deed is the expression of his whole being and nature ] 
that he as a whole is living continuously from moment to 
moment; and that this living is ntanifest as a continuously 
traiuforming behaviour pattern. So, the good life or the bad 
life is not a mere sum of separate static acts, good or bad, but 
a continuous acting, mentally, verbally and physically, the 
behaviour pattern of any one moment, formed by his interaction 
with the environment, emerging out of that of the previous 
moment. And he discovers that this behaviour pattern is 
never exclusively good or exclusively bad but is always good- 
bad at once. It is. in fact, a true expression of what he himself 
is, isamely, god-devil at once. 

Thus he sees that the religious exhortation to eradicate evil, 
and to foster and express good, really means that both the 
native and positive a^)ects must receive attention simul¬ 
taneously. Thm should not be. and there cannot be a moral 
vacuum at any time in one's being. But to think of the task 
as one of driving the devil out and inviting God in, is inaccurate. 
The devil is oneself. God, also, is oneself. Before fulfilment, 
one is god-devil. The devil has to be transformed into God. 
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for be cannot merely be driven out. That precisely is the 
responsibility of the human part of one’s whole self, which is 
animal and human and man>made-in>the-image-of*God. No 
one else can do this work for the human. By doin^ it himself, 
the human “ brings forth ” the true individual, in whom the 
transformation of devil into God is complete. One’s own 
effort evokes an active response from the larger Whole of which 
one is an integral part. But without one's own, constant, 
deliberate effort as a fundamental pre-requisite, no sudi trans¬ 
formation of oneself is possible. 

The true individual is the Virtuous One, or, the one who has 
not to acquire virtues. Virtue is the human’s strength or 4akti. 
It is soul-strength. The actual, daily life of the virtuous is as 
naturally true, good and beautiful as the sun is light-giving or 
the mountain stream is cool. 

The central burden of ethical teaching, then, is to show man 
how to become the virtuous one. 

Nature makes the instrument, man’s bodily being. Man. the 
looker into himself, is the seer of the vision, and the exhorter 
of hb fellow man to see also. In the very nature of the instru¬ 
ment lies the obstruction to the fulfilment of the vision. The 
pleasure-pain mechanism, which plays so paramount a part in 
the growth and preservation of any living organism, b iJso the 
most powerful obstructor of self-transcendence where mfln b 
concerned. The origins of the relative good-evil of everyday life 
are to be found in the pleasure-pain mechanism of the living 
organism, with attraction-repulsion as its counterpart in physical 
experiences, love-hate as the emotional counterpart, and the 
acceptable or worth-while and the unacceptable or not worth¬ 
while as the intellectual and value counterpart. The duaibm 
of everyday life b a force which acts like a couple, as the scientbt 
would say, and man goes " round and round ” through endless 
" births and deaths ” in everyday life. 

Man’s difficulty b that he b captivated or overcome by a 
stimulus, and he lets himself be helplessly swept off in mere 
reaction to it. He has not enough ability to respond by fint 
calmly examining and fully understanding the stimulus, and 
then proceeding with a considered, controlled action. The 
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pleasant captures his mmd which reacts with liking it and with 
chasing after further pleasant experiences; the unpleasant 
imprisons his mind whi<± reacts with disliking it, and he wants 
to get away or be rid of it. But if and when be masters each 
component of the dualism of life, then he transcends them both 
through the integration of the two into something altogether 
DM>re wonderful: joy-soirow gives place to Nirvipa; attraction- 
repulsion to Love; selection>re]ection to Acceptance ; concord- 
discord to Harmony ; agreement-disagreement to Understanding: 
construction-destruction to Creation; indulgence-denial to 
Freedom. 

Van’s sense-functioning is the source of his faculty of speech- 
thought, which pre-eminently distinguishes him from all other 
creatures. Once the faculty of thinking is devdoped, he can 
continue thinking without seeing or bearing or tasting or ww^lliTig 
or touching. He can abstract himself away from sense-experien¬ 
cing into an “ inner " world of thinking. His thinking is the 
most powerful factor in his life, so far as he as a human, as 
distinct from the rest of creation, is concerned. His feeling¬ 
thinking, his psychical life, is thus of [«ime importance. 

Now we can follow the process of lilteration from compulsive 
morality, from relative, limited ethic. 

Jesus said: 

Ye have beard that it was said by them of <dd time. Thou shalt 
not kill: and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg¬ 
ment : 

But 1 say unto you, that whosoever is angiy with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment . . . 

Ye have beard that it was said by them of old time. Thou shalt 
not commit adoltery; 

But I sty onto you. That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her bath committed adultery with her already in bit heart. 

Matthew. V.at. 22, 27. 2d. 


and, significantly, be proceeds thus: 

And if thy right eye oflend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee; 
for it b profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell 

Matthew. V.29. 
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Jesus emphasizes, here, the importance of thought and feeling. 
The remedy he suggests (in verse 29) is put in a slightly terrifying 
form. Actually, it means precisely the praty&bira of the yogi, 
and the statement of the Third Noble Truth* by the Buddha. 

The Saihyutta Nikiya (Citta Saifayutta, P,T.S. IV.aSi) says: 

The eye is not a fetter to material (orms. nor an material forms a 
fetter to the eye: but that excited desire which arises there in 
consequence of both, that is the fetter . .. 

The mind is not a fetter to objects (of thought), nor are objects a 
fetter to the mind ; but that excited desue which arises there in 
consequecne of both, that is the fetter. 

" That excited desire " is the fetter that binds, the force 
which impels to sin. Not the senses as such, not sense¬ 
functioning, not objects as such, not experience as such, but 
" that excited desire", the lusting involved in desiring, is the 
source of Ill in factual life, mentally and physically. This was 
put in dramatic form by the Buddha in his hre sermon*: every¬ 
thing is on fire . . . with the fire of lust, bate and delusion . . . 
(and the solution is given as) becoming free from desire, he is 
liberated. 

As said earlier, psycho-physical man is mainly reactive. His 
lusting, as well as his egoism, b a natural uprising bom of 
natxiral forces. If a male meets a femade, amd certain conditions 
prevail, there b an inevitable, natural attraction, and a natural 
urge for copulation. Each inevitably looks at the other with 
" lust in the heart". The compulsive morality of the social 
order lays down the conditions and circumstances in which such 
copulating may or may not be performed. The feeling and 
thinking and acting of thb man and woman follow from the 
uprising of the natural desire interacting with the environmental 
conditions. Desire, as well as the way one thinks and (eeb. b 
largely a helpless reacting. Thb b true of all ambitions, and 
also of most ideab. The youth wants to pass hb school examina¬ 
tion and get a good jot>—Ats fulfilment; as a young man he 
wants the girl of his heart, and all bliss will be hb~^'$ fulfil¬ 
ment ; middle-aged, he wants to be a good citizen, bring up 

* Sm •bow, pp. iSy, too. 

* Viuya I. 14 . 
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worthy cbfldrea. engage in altruistic activities, serve God and 
man through the pursuit of noble causes, deeds of mercy, and 
in other ways—At's fulfilment; and so on. In eadi case, glands 
and hormones, upbringing, education, the pattern of one’s 
being, character, experience and circumstance, ddemiiw the 
cootent and shape of his feeling-thinking. 

Watch a maidra waiting on a railway platform: the changing 
expressions on her face: lookiog at the clock; pacing up and 
down; sitting down for one moment—an astonishingly long 
moment to her I the dock again, and a hasty touching up of 
lips and nose and hair; glancing at you, wi^ about three or 
four changes of expression on her fsM with the lightning re¬ 
actions in her mind on seeing you; the clock again; rising 
excitement; the train cmnes in; a Bush and a flutter, immense 
excitement, searching for the one face and body that is the 
object of pent-up longing; they see each other, and—all the 
rest of it I The tension becomes less; a few ups and downs 
of emotion like a jack-in-the-box; and then—the shadow of 
the next parting is already on them! Happiness, for them, is 
never the bliss that will never end! There is only a stimulus 
and a reaction, a stimulus and a reaction, an unending round 1 

Always there is the impassioned movement to make one, the 
two which keep falling apart. The desire, or lust, to " possess 
for ever ”, to " never know the shadow of break-in-the-unity ”, 
is inextricably tangled with ego-conceit of separate selfhood. 
The more powerful thu ego, the more fervently is the ri gh t 
mate and the perfect union desired as the uttermost ideal of 
fulfilment. But this self-same separative ego-consciousness 
produces, as a reaction, the urge to re-establish consciousness of 
one-ness with the beloved, or with God, or with Nature, as the 
case may be. The happiness and sense of fulfilment of the 
union is expressed, and measured, in terms of the give and take 
of sensation. Bound by egocentridty, the demand is " you 
must give your whole self to me ”; bound by stupidity, ” I 
will give you as I think and feel like giving you ”, the I-think-smd- 
feel being the {xodoct of one's misconceptions (so gross and evil, 
at times) of oneself; bound by lust and ignorance, ” you must 
give yourself to me in this, that or the other manner (the manner 
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being the type of sensationalism, physical and psychical, for 
which I lust), or else I cannot believe you really love me." 

A material cause of the sense of incompleteness is the fact of 
separate sexes. This, which is obvious to the senses, enhances 
the separatO'Self consciousness, or the separation-emphasizing 
consciousness. The manifestation of its contrary reaction 
pushes one to attract, amd to be attracted by others. It is in 
the nature of the spatio-temporal manifested universe to 
diversify—impossible without dualism. Uan grieves because of 
the passing away of what he likes and enjoys, and seeks con¬ 
tinually to stabilize unity through acts of onion, love. Im¬ 
prisoned by separative selfhood, overcome by regarding any¬ 
thing and everything as an isolated permanent, every act of hU. 
mental, verbal or physical, has a death to it. Therefore his 
unity-awareness is impermanent. It cannot be anything else 
as long as there is separate-ego identification with the constantly 
uprising and dying. He may forcibly hold the unity of the 
universe as a thought in his mind. But such a string of words 
is no living realization. 

Desire and ego feed each other. The experience of worldly 
success or happiness, as well as the experience of frustration or 
misery, strengthens the sense of separate ego. The stronger 
the egoism (to be distinguished from being a strong personality 
—a weak character could be more intensely egoistic than a strong 
character), the stronger is the craving for satisfaction, either as 
indulgence or as compensatkm. 

Lust and ego besmirch even what seems dedicated living. 
The separate ego is identified with or submerged in " the cause 
for ki^ and country, for science, for God, for the poor and 
sufieiing, for the church. But in each such dedication there is 
the serpent of vested interest, the poison of " wanting it to 
succeedEvery vested interest is a cutting ofi from the 
Whole; it is egoistic and not individualistic; it is a lack of 
trust in God, and a begrudging of the whole Glory to God alone. 
It is true that in actual process one must needs prune, reject, 
destroy, build up, separate and divide, even as a s^ptor works 
when he releases the perfect form out of the block. But the 
process is besmirched when my ’* interest, or desire and ego, 
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diaplac/* in slightest degree the creetive Will of God working 
through me. Lost and ego inevitably prove their evil presence 
in so-called dedicated living. One example is seen when prosely¬ 
tizing churches think in terms of their survival in " Arcadia " 
depending upon a "long battle not only against (a political) 
* ism ’ but against the andent ' arcadian ’ religions now re- 
invigorated by passionate nationalism." 

One may a^: How does one know whether ego is involved 
in wbat one confidently feels is selfless action P Here is a good, 
simple teat; If personal disappointment or grief follows the 
" lailnre" of one's action, or if personal pleasure follows 
*' success", that acti<Mi is ego-tainted. 

The illusion of egoistic separate selfhood is altogether dis¬ 
pensable. 

The realisation of whole individuality is indispensable. 

As ego goes, self-consciousness goes. ssLF-conscioaaness, an 
expression of the " Divine Mind ", marks individuality. 

Before attaining liberation, then, man’s feeling-thinking is 
largely mere reactivity. The free Spirit in him is imprisoned 
in necessitous Matter. Thus, in his feeling-thinking, it is 
impossible for him not to murder, to steal, to do evil ar^ to be 
impure. The pure and hee state is denied him. He, as p63mho- 
physical man. the organic whole, is the battleground of the 
prohibitions and affixations of the ethic of good and evil; 
he is the constantly furrowed field of the struggle between vices 
and virtues, and between the lesser forms of virtue and the 
deeper aspects of virtue. Himself, striving to be virtuous, has 
to be p^ceman-warder to himself breaking out viciously. 
Kot a peaceful life I 

IiKlian philosophy has never failed to recognize the import¬ 
ance of the mind in man's life. Since feeling-thinking is wbat 
it is, since evil has lust and ego for its parents, and since the 
root-source of Ill is the not-beoome-Brahman condition, which 
is " the coitdition of mortal sin ", what shall man do to remove 
all Ill ? This is precisely where Indian ethical teaching has made 
one of its supreme contributions to man's well-faring. It has 
shown that God-consdousness, or " knowing" Brahman, is 
impossible through mere belief (a string of words), or through 
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a compulsive code of life which is mechankally obeyed. Not 
mere morality, not mere intellectual perception, even of genius, 
cot mere intuitive spiritual insight, not mere devotion and 
worship, not mere mediation by any Saviour (a teaching so 
mistaught, and so misunderstood by millions), but self-discipline 
—especially the samml-sati of ^e Noble Eightfold Path— 
effects that purification of the mind whereby, as it were, the 
substance of the mind is transmuted, and the way in which the 
psycho-f^ysical nun functions is altered. 

These are some of its central points; constant self-observation 
without praise or censure, which is dispassionate, scientific 
observation ; a growing knowledge of oneself, not just of abstract 
man but of one's particular self as one thinks and feels, speaks 
and acts, throughout tbe day; putting aside, in the light of 
one's own growing perceptions, the unnecessary, the binding, 
the evil, step by step, and doing, in that same light of one’s 
own perceptions, the necessary, the good. The voluntary 
putting away of what one sees through one's own vision to be 
unnecessary for Brahma-faring, U the true meaning of sacrifice, 
a making sacred ; and it involves no repression, for it b a true 
purification through intelligent relinqubhment. 

Dispassionate observation works like the sun dissipating 
mbts. Here reactivity, and egoistic functioning and lustful 
behaviour diminish. Putting aside the unnecessary means, 
among other things, ceasing to use the senses for d^berately 
observing or enjoying what does not conduce to Brahma-faring. 
What precisely does conduce to Brahma-faring progressively 
reveab itself to the practisant. He grows in msdom and 
becomes virtuous, instead of trying to acquire wisdom and 
virtue. There comes the point when he sacrifices all self-pursuits. 
Through growing in the power to sacrifice, and through the 
practice of other aspects of the discipline, comes freedom from 
the lust for sensations, possessions, power, and moral and 
spiritual growth, and from egoism. 

Thb b poverty. Blessed are such poor for they are truly 
dedicated to Brahma-faring. Their fulfilment of all the duties 
of thb dedicated life b chastity. They live in obedience to the 
behests of the Dhamma, or Truth, or Qod. The further they 
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progress, the greater is the austerity naturally and cheerfully 
practised. Dcsirdessness is indispensable for the highest stages. 
Hence celibacy is observed, because, more than anything else, 
this abstinence represents the disengagement of oneself from 
the root-ftfindple of desire, from the fundamental pleasure 
wiring tnd personal gratification, from the most powerful 
expression of separate self. This is the supreme purity or 
chastity, indispensable if Love is to be truly universal and 
utterly selfless. 

Forswearing love-lust puts into one’s hands oppressive power. 
But sacrificing all lust together with separative ego makes one 
capable of unconditioned and undefiied Love, which is Divine, 
HcaKng Power. Becoming rid of all delusions and hate, one 
has perfect wisdom and fri^om. He who is love and wisdom 
incarnate, can bless humanity. Himself utterly desire-less, in 
him alone "Thy Will, 0 Gc^, not mine" is a reality. The 
phystco-chemkal energy which manifested m the human as 
wayward personal passion and desire, is the instrument, now, 
of the Divine Will through him who is the true individual, the 
Virtuous One. 

This is the end of sin. The Self-realized and the Self-contrcrfled 
are the Self-expressed. They are the peaceful and the free, not 
driven, helpl^y, by reactions. Their feeling-thinking is 
utterly pore, sinl^, for the devO-self has been transformed into 
God-being. 

Indian ethical philosophy clearly teaches, that without com¬ 
plete desirelessncss, it is quite impossible to understand fully, 
and to put into practice, the supreme ethic as exemplified in the 
lives of the Brabinan-become, of the Teachen like the Buddha 
and the Christ. Han starts life with the handicap of being bom 
God-unaware. This condition of sin is fostered and enhanced 
by his upbringing and education, which, as far as their defects 
go, nurture his illusion of separate selfhood, and teach him to 
virork for success and happiness in the sense of egoistic sdf- 
assertion and the satisfadion of his " natural appetites and 
desires." This is not to accuse the world of parents, guardians 
and teachers, but to recognize a misfortune that afflicts the 
whole human race. Yet without this misfortune we should 
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be the poorer by a necessary challenge to rise to life’s moet 
wonderfol adventure—Self-discovery and God-realisation. Merely 
being told about God, or being escorted or even compelled to 
live an ethical life, does not bring about God-realisation, though 
it helps one to take a step forward. Only the complete extinc¬ 
tion of craving, hate and delusion effects absolution and brings 
God-realization. Until this is done, any personal desire what¬ 
soever, good and idealistic, or otherwise, is tied up in some way 
or other with the separative ego, the division maker. Hence 
*' my will", and not " Thy Will", prevails. But when one 
becomes free of all desire, then no obstruction is put in the path 
of The Supreme. Then indeed, " Thy Will, not mine" is 
fulfilled through the true individual. 

When all personal desire has ceased, one takes no sides, but 
un-reactively accepts both sinner and saint, wrongdoer and 
wronged, with that all-understanding, all-forgiving love which 
is the Divine Love, which inspires the sinner to climb the 
pinnacle of saintliness, and the ignorsmt to touch the depth of 
omniscience. Then, too, one knows what is the right thing to 
do, and does it. And that, is practicality. 

Now, one can make true sense of " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you. do good to them that hate you ", and 
show that sublime teaching to be the natural law of the Good 
Life. For, by becoming the true individual, the condition of 
being bound to the mere reactivity of one's feelings or thoughts 
or actions to any stimulus is transcended, and, having gone 
beyond the conflict of relative good and evil, there is no problem 
of repressions. 

Now, as the Buddha taught, the Arahant has crossed over the 
troubled wafers of sin to the peaceful shore of the sinless state 
by using the raft of the virtues. Once safe, the raft is no longer 
needed, and the Virtuous One lives the virtues to perfection, 
effortlessly. As taught in the Upanishads. good and evil do not 
touch the Brahman-knower. When the man-made-in-the-image- 
of-God is sculptured to perfection, and the Beauty hidden in 
the heart of the universe is unveiled before mortal eyes, when 
the Brahma-faiing has led a man to that peak uduch is the 
fulfilment of the purpose of existence, then his way of life is the 
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expression is this world of a transcendental ethk in operation, 
be^Tvd the good and evil of ordinary men. And all men are 
ordinal)', except the purified, the desireless, the tmdeluded, 
who, realising mdividnality (which precisely is the fruit of 
correctly understanding the Buddha's an-atti teaching), are at 
home in Nirviua, in the kingdom of God. This means that 
they have won mastery over speech-thought. No longer earth- 
bound they can consdously enter that peaceful, ever-creative, 
Brahma-loka, where Godhead " dwells They know, that 
That-Yon is here-now. 

The transcendental ethic of the liberated yogi is the bidden 
source of inspiration, and also the final determinant, of the 
ethic and morality of Everyman. Though openly manifat in 
the life of a Gotama, a Jesus, a Zarathustra, it is nevertheless 
partly bidden, not because it is veiled but because there are not 
very many who have eyes keen enough to see. This ethic is 
the ethic of absolute values. As an example, the fust teaching 
of *' Love one another ’* as presented in the Atharva Veda 
(ni.30) is perfect love at human level—organic, social, 
redpro^ Transcendent love is taught by Yijftavalkya in his 
discourse to Haitreyl, by the Buddha, by Jesus; in another 
form, by Brahroi to N&rada (Upadeias 11 and V of the Nirada- 
parivTijaka Upanishad); 1^ several others; by Gandhi. Its 
essence is non-redprodty: whatever the circumstances, whatever 
comes from others to onaelf, from oneself will go forth only 
love, even as the sun lightens sinner and saint alike. Trans¬ 
cendent love is not an animal-hxunan reaction but a continuous, 
healing activity characteiixing the sinless. Brahman-become. 
It has DO degrees of affection, no conditions attached. 

Being beyond good and evil, transcendental ethic is the 
absolute Go^. It is beyond the limiting world of arguments 
and considerations. Unlike ordinary morality, and ethical 
teaching, which change as man develops or circumstances 
demand, transcendental ethic is not subject to historical process 
and devebpment. 

He who lives in accordance with the transcendental ethic 
which is beyond our relative good and evil, fulfills to perfection 
the ordinary moralities as laid d<'nvn for man. But he lives 
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them not with efiort, not with struggling for good against evil, 
but efiortlessly, as second nature, like the effortless technique 
with which the perfect musician plays his instrument. Hence 
the form in which the Buddha presents what he the triffing, 
minor details of mere morality’—to us ordinary folk it is a 
stupendous achievement, with nothing trifling or minor or 
mere about it'—is profoundly significant. He presents the 
native aspect of the ethic as the prohibition, following it 
immediately with the positive aspect of the corresponding 
virtues. He himself lives this ethic. We call such a life the 
blameless life ; but be r^rds it as just the junior scho<^ stage. 
But in his so regarding it, and because of his efiortlessly living 
it, one can see the transcendental import of the simple prohibi* 
tions common to the religions: Thou shalt not loll, because the 
living creature is the temple of the Most High; thou shalt not 
steal, nor take what is not given freely, because by stealing thou 
hast made false division of " thine " and " mine ”, unlovingly 
faithlessly, untruly, and hast marred the unity; thou shalt 
not be unchaste, because by unchastity thou hast misused and 
desecrated creative power, Uiy direct link with Cod the Creator. 
Again, every act of love in expression is a sacrament. The 
universal process, and human activities are sacramental: the 
” study of the sacrifice ” mentioned in the Upanishads is the 
study by which one understands this, and participates in the 
great, perpetuatl sacrament of the Universe of which Eternal 
God is the High Priest. 

It is thought by some that ethics can mean little or nothing 
if God is de-personalised or discarded. The Buddha’s teachings, 
the Upanishadic philosophy of Brahman-Atman and of Tat* 
tvam*asi, are thought to leave no room for ethic; and that the 
moral and intellectual discipline which is undergone is for 
selfish escape. What sense there is in such thinking, and in 
other similar thought in connection with Indian religious teach* 
ing, can be left to the reader to judge. 

The understanding of good and evil is a measure of one's 
own development. The transforming and integrating process of 
the universe impels man towards fulfilment, which we may call 

* Sm above, pp. < 17 . >iS. Soe alao, ItrahmaJSla Sutu, D. Z. 4 -ia. 
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the absolute good, whose content and expression are far removed 
front our imaginings, but which are an open book to him who 
is folfiUed, namely the sdMess one. Selfl^ness is non-egoistic, 
dynamic personality; it is true and nniqoe individuality; it is 
the cessation of thraldom to the dualistic world, through living, 
as master, in the dualistic world. 

Let no man delude himself that he can live by the letter of 
transcendental ethic whilst he is still unperfected and unfulfilled, 
although be can march forward inspired by its spirit. No man 
can really follow in the Master’s footsteps by trying to copy 
His acts or speech or ways. The Master’s life is the expression 
of what He himself is. in His own particular environment. 
Each of the Great Teachers was unique and original in His Self- 
expression. Time and circumstance do not sta^ still, and each 
person is just himself and not the Master. Unquestionably, the 
Master's acts and speech are an inspiration to us. But to 
copy the form of His Self-expression is just to play the ape. 
Inspired by the Exemplar, ea^ person's doty is to give true 
expression to what be is in himself, an expression which includes 
self-restraint or abnegation as and when required. The behaviour 
whicb truly expresses each person's own character is like the 
style distinguishing each creative artist. 

The right ethic for each person is the ethic which is true to 
his actual character and abilities, his striving and his aspiration. 
It is his Dharma, as Hinduism puts it. If he mechanically 
observes the formula of a higher ethic, for which be is onpre* 
pared because of insufficient sdf*knowledge and self-discipline, 
then he merely stores up in the deeps of his psyche an immense 
reactive force whkb will explode destructively when time, in 
its ripeness, presents him with the ineluctable evQ situation. 

So each man most make sure he does not play at being a 
Christ or a Kpshoa or a Buddha, for he will certainly sufier 
damnation. Let him, as the Buddha said on his d»thbed, 
strive on with diligence.' Thus he will cross over sin, and 
become the Light that lights the world. 



Section G 


RELIGION AND THE RELIGIONS 
WORLD ORDER : NIRVANA : LOVE 

The KEANS for Brahma-faring and God-realization is religion. 
He who has realized, lives a life exemf^ying religion. The 
very core of it consists in the at-home-ness in God-consciousness, 
in which sense-mind consciousness is transcended, which means, 
perfected and intensified through purification and not discarded 
or neglected. It is the complete contrast and answer to any 
ivory tower existence. In that transcendent state, the Perfected 
One “ lives ” as God *' lives *'; and this, is RBUSION, this is the 
supreme meaning of the religious life. 

ESLiCiON is the way God lives His life. 

This life, beyond the good and evil of relative morality, 
embodying the Absolute Good of transcendental ethic, is over 
and above all our familiar, dualistic, sense-mind categtaies. 

REUCiON does not admit of examination or critidsro in 
terms like *' world and life negating, or aArming " pessi¬ 
mistic", optimistic", and so on. The Great Exemplars, 
whose life is the embodiment of rsucion, give teachings 
showing wa3r3 by which others may attain. The forms in 
which these teachings are cast, the various religions of the 
world, necessarily include verbal statements. Words belong to 
the sense-mind sphere, wherein optimism-pessimism, reward- 
punishment. virtue-vice, good-evil, damnation-salvation have 
meaning. Since this is the sphere of mortality, its categories 
cannot be used in relation to the Immortal. But just as a 
man can have knowledge and talk intelligently of pre-natal 
conditions (whereas no unborn babe can know or talk of adult 
man), so the man-become-God can tell how mortal man and 
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all his activities appear to His transcendent vision and values. 

It is most signilicaQt, therefore, that " this" world, and 
man's activities and values have been presented by the Great 
Exemplars in terms which, from mort^ man’s point of view 
and in the light of worldly values, are regarded as pessimistic, 
as world and life negating, as escapism, inactivity, negativity 
and a flight from reality. 

The aim of religion is to enable man to cross over sin, 
and, triumphing over mortality, to realize the Immortal here- 
now whilst existent in this living body. Man's duolistic cate¬ 
gories and values belong to the transient world of birth and 
death, of corruption and selfishness, the world in which he is 
a prisoner on account of his unawakened consciousness, his un¬ 
baptised state (unbaptised in the real sense of the word, and 
not in the exclusively Giristian or any ceremonial sense). 
Therefore, he roust completely put aside stsch values when 
considering rsucion. To say that religions like Christianity 
or Buddhism are pessimistic, and world and life negating, or 
that religions like Zarathustrianism and some of the Hindu 
forms of religion are optimistic, and world and life affirming, is 
to say wdiat is inapplicable in the context. As taught by the 
Great Teachers, religion altogether transcends pessimism 
and optimism, world and life affirmation and negation. " world " 
and “ life ” being understood in the restricted, mortal sense. 
By enabling man to realize the Immortal, to '* see God face to 
face", RBUCION takes man as completely out of the sphere 

NOTE.~Jti(t u Uw oaborn Imba cannot M Um woBdorfal world into which 
bo will bo wn, ovta to u ontiaory mu, hoorevor hlfh Ui oioroljr intolloctuol 
^oiUftcorteoo or howovor ttacwo hlo aoro boIMi euy bo. cannot oao tho radiuca 
ol ibo Mato ol tbo dMthlMi Immortal. A^ala, jwt ao tba ub^ baba wiu 
raddeaty ooe cartain latani iacaltim (the otsana for wbieb ara alraady thara) 
only aftar birth, to, too, ordinary mu Mddanly aata laiant lacsJtiaa ooco hia 
iOMT toovrkwiBwa tUn la rwooMO to tba ImmortaL Tba Brabman-bacomo 
caa, at wiU. ttop Uia onbMdaa Sow of diacuraiva thoucht, ullo bio^l with tha 
FatbB- m paw, oBiar tha Foarth JhAaa in aanltui. and koow the blna of 
Nlrvtaa; oa haa tba capacity (or *' diract knowiaf ", by " bauw " tba 
parcaivad. la (oU ccnatioaaoam; ba andetatanda, aa wa m not, tba roabty of 
o mukri aoc a . ootnipataoca. oemipcaacoca ud craatioa. B«l Moa of thM 
facattlea Qcinp, tbo^h thay may aomatinaa anllEbtea. aanaa and ^MKh-thoaght 
aedvitlea: aor In wy aanw cu Ibay diipBrnam lbs modas of mvaatfeatfam and 
axpasaiaa proper to all tba adeoem and phiiosopbiaa and arts ef ocdlni^ Ufa. 
THIS moat os caiafal^ borna in mind in viaw of atatanaata mada by ^pla 
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of pesstmism'Optimxsm. retrogression-fHDgress, as the new-bom 
infant is taken out of its old world inside its mother, religion 
is the " life " wherein that dynamic poise, that upekkhA of the 
Buddha, that unperturbed, active bliss of Brahman, the Peace 
of God, holds sway. Experience the reality, and all carping 
critidsms vanish. 

But this complete transformation of man’s consdousneas is 
the culmination of a process. Oive of its elements consists in 
seeing " this ” world as the Immortals see it. Hence, what the 
Great Teachers said, as embodied in Veda and Upanishad. 
Sutta and Dbammapada, G!t& and Bible, makes the erstwhile 
bright, joyous, worthy things and activities of mortal striving 
and existence appear dark, sad and unworthy. Warped judg* 
ments passed on religion are a hindrance to fulfilment. One 
must regard religion, and each of the several religions, from 
the standpoint of the goal, which is God>becoming, the realisation 
of Immortality, the cessation from being a producer of evil and 
sorrow, here and now whilst living in the world. 

• • • • 

In a broad and liberal sense, it is true to say that India is as 
a spiritual mother in whose embrace the world's faiths are held 
as children. Despite quarrels, the children live together in 
the familiar atmosphere of the old home. One or other of these 
children has thought, and still thinks occasionally, in terms of 
ousting the others and being the one and only, or of ruling the 
mother and the other members in the home. 

All religions have fiourished on Indian soil, and beconse 
modified through interaction with each other. Buddhism, 
which was almost extirpated by Ikhtiyar-ud*Din Muhammad in 
1193 with the destruction of Odantapuri and its great monastery, 
is slowly expanding again. Zaratbustrianism has just over a 
hundred thousand followers. But the other great religions 
number their devotees in millions. 

Modem advances in scholarship and knowledge are revolu¬ 
tionizing many religious beliefs, which have to bear the merciless 
probe of skilled research, and the fierce flame of challengiiig 
criticism. All to the good, for stagnant religion is the devil's 
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fortress. One should welcome with open anus the onslaught 
of sincere critkasm and fearless questioning upon his faith. 
It is the duty of each person hiinself to question, challenge, 
experiment, observe, deny, uphold, discover, and finally, to 
re^se. There are various ways of setting about this task, 
and it is iot each one to find out which way is suitable to his 
temperament and capacities, and profitable to himself. The 
truth in the gieat religions is never in need of defence or apology, 
for truth cannot be destroyed; and so the heart of faith cannot 
be stabbed to death, or its ground be budged a cubit. But the 
shortcomings in the statements about the truth in the religions 
is a measure of our own defects, which can be overcome through 
research and criticism, and through that self-disdpline which 
leads to realization. 

Blind belief, miscalled faith, must be rejected, for perverted 
faith has produced untold misery as lUstory proves. The 
attitude which asserts " My religion or god is the true one, yours 
is false; I worship the holy spirit, you are an idolator; mine 
is the revelation by the almighty himsdf, yours is the doctrine 
of false prophets ”, marks the very nadir of bigotry. All claims 
by or on behalf of the not>yet-God-become to iidallibility are 
themselves the condemnation of him who calls himself, or is 
called by his supporters, the infallible one. Convictions, 
naturally, will be held. But an unalterable conviction is an 
untruthful expression of the truth one has sensed. As man 
grows and his perception of the truth deepens, be must needs 
change the form; his conviction must ^ converted into a 
more suitable expression of the truth. 

It would be w^ if certain men renounced the childish, ego* 
assertive attitude and effort to '' win the world over to Christ ”. 
Time and again, leading figures in world affairs have been guilty 
of expressing such short-sighted views as: ” Only a Christian 
ethk can save the world ”, or. " Only on Christian ideals and 
a Christian world-outlook can a world order be based.” Conceit, 
spiritual arrogance and militant evangelism are inevitable 
concomitants of successful aggression militarily, politically and 
economically. Zarathustrianism was guilty of it in a small 
way at one period of her history. Islam was guilty of it. And 
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the sinful part of Christendom has brazenly triumphed with it. 
contradicting in its actual history, the winning over to God 
by self-sacrificing love as embodied in the sinless, crucified 
Jesus. Were Christendom to become sinless—worthy of God, 
therefore—suffer crucifixion at the hands of the wicked world, 
attain full God-consdousness and then utter, as Jesus did, 
" It is accomplished ", before giving up the ghost mtb a lotid 
cry, then, in that divine moment the world will be won over 
to God—not to an '* anity ", a church, an organization, or a 
vested interest, but to Eternal God. 

What would the Christian world feel and do if, say. Hindus 
were to set about to " win the world over to Hinduism ", or to 
pronounce, "Only a Hindu ethic can save the world", or, 
" Only on Hindu ideals and a Hindu world outlook can a world 
order be based " ? 

It is argued, in defence of Christian militant evangelism, that 
Jesus was the Son of God. The conception of the Son of God 
is older than the birth of Jesus, and the Sons of God. the 
Brahmaputras, were not unknown in India (and elsewhere), 
before and after Jesus and are not unknown to-day; and, 
moreover, they all were, and are. " bom of a Virgin." 

Christendom points to the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus 
as the marks of his uniqueness and supremacy in relation to 
all other Teachers. The non-Christian world points out that 
the teachings underlying the terms crucifixion and resurrection 
are far anterior to the birth of Jesus, and that they refer to 
experiences of the person who sets out on the Path of Holiness, 
and attains fulfilment.* He who treads the Path far enough 
experiences *' crucifixion ", or, " the death of the soulHe is 
bereft in every way by the world. He is bereft of his convictions, 
of the bases of his l^efs, of all faith and trust in the world's 
ways and institutions, in man, in those nearest and dearest to 
him, in his own inner spirit, in God. The death of the soul 
is not a subject for investigation by the curious>-only he who 
has passed through and beyond it. s^ely, can fitly investigate it. 
It is the most solemn experience, or series of experiences, which 
the seeker of God can go through. If he comes out of it trium- 

> Sm fcUo, abov*. p. iSo. 
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phantly, as the Jina, the Victor, the one who has " overcome the 
world", he cones oat as one who has become utterly calm, 
harmless and undeluded, who is beyond any need for personal 
security, love, happiness or success, who accepts sinner and 
saint alike, and who is wholly compassiocate, loving, forgiving 
and self-sacrificial. He is the resurrected one, he is the Brahman* 
become. 

With doe understanding for the feelings and faith of Christians, 
non-Christian India points out the unacceptability of the teach* 
ing of res u rrection as presented by Christendom. This piesenta* 
tkm may have served some purpose in the past; but it is the 
true meaning which man nce^ and seeks. Non*Chri3tians 
would also draw attention to the fact that the meanings underly* 
ing crucifixion and resurrection were known to those who were 
initiated into certain mysteries—in Egypt. Greece. Western 
Asian lands, India and Central Asia. One of the initiation 
ceremonies required the neofdiyte to lie on his l^ck in a small 
enclosed chamber, osnpletriy immobile as if be were dead. 
(Mastery of ^visana, or the Dead Pose, is one of the practices 
of training in Yoga.) On the third day, he rose from the dead. 
During that period, the aspirant went deeper and deeper into 
the silence. If he could not successfully go beyond v^t the 
Buddha called the Seventh Deliverance (see above p. 169), or be¬ 
yond one of the earlier stages, be fell asleep—compare the falling 
asleep of the disdplss, particularly Peter, whilst Jesus "prays" 
in the garden of Getbsemane. But if be successfully passed 
the Seventh Deliverance, he won the superconscioiisness of the 
Eighth Deliverance, where *' 1 and my Father are one" is 
realised, where the full union of Pratyagfltman and Paramitman 
is oonsucunated. If the initiate is a fully trained yogi, he 
wins also full physical health, and remarkable physical powers, 
particularly where fatigue and sleep, hunger and thirst are 
concerned; and it is only in this sense that there is a bodily 
resurrectioa. When the initiate rose from the dead, he rote 
as the true individual, the God-become, after which he was 
fit to " make public ", that is, to teach the earnest disciples, 
the mysteries which should not be publicly taught till he had 
risen from the dead. 
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He who, not merely in symbolical ceremony, but in very 
truth of living experience has gone through this, kiH>w8 that 
" crucifixion ” and “ resurrection ” are here and now. Out of 
the death of the " life " of the here and now, one emerges into 
the fullness of the Immortal, bere-now. The resurrection 
means the “ accession to the throne" by God Immanent. The 
Immortal, here*now, is a conscious realization by living man. 
but the " body", the psycbo-f^ysical organism of ea^ and 
everyone without exception, dies and perishes in accordance with 
changeless law. and knows no resurrection. 

India respects fervent faith. She herself exemplifies it. But 
she points out that militant evangelism, an intolerant and 
illiboal activity, is an expression of egoism and spiritual lust 
only, and as such is distasteful to her. The greater part of 
Id(^ says: by all means discuss your faith with us; share 
your views and your experience with us ; but let not the gracious 
code underlying such exchanges be violated. India would like 
to suggest that the true missionary is one who, by both example 
and precept, helps the other to live his own faith more perfectly 
and not forsake it for the missionary's faith, except of his own 
free will and choice. To give such hdp efiectually, the missionary 
should be one who really knows the religion of the other person, 
and also his own. There is no evidence yet of the existence of 
Christian missionaries of that calibre, as far as their knowledge 
of Hinduism or Buddhism or Zarathustrianism is concerned. 
But there is evidence which makes non-Christians wonder, if 
Christians themselves have plumbed the full depth of the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus, through realization, beyond speech-thou^t. 
however well they may have churned the ocean of speech- 
thought. This challenge, Christendom will begin to answer 
very soon; so far, circumstances have not afforded either the 
cause or the means to answer it. 

It is stated by Christians that in the person of Jesus, once 
and for all God intervened, in order to save mankind. The non- 
Christian world would like the Christian world to put aside its 
conceit that it is the best and the select, to remember that in 
a world of unique iucomparables there is no real meaning to 
•' best and select " In certain contexts, and then, coolly and 
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with right wisdom, to consider its statement that the Creator, 
the Grand Architect of the Universe, the omniscient, all-wise 
Governor who can hold a thousand million galaxies in the 
palm of His hand, who scattered a hundred thousand million 
glittering stars all round our own single galaxy for our heart's 
delight, wdio made blaxing suns, and strange planets and moons 
moving in a rhythmic ring dax>ce with a perfection that staggers 
OUT pony imagiDation, who made a fifth grade sun as lo^ of 
life and light over our sweet green mother earth, who with a 
mere bit of clay and a pufi of exhaled breath from His divine 
lips made man on earth (perhaps much like man on a hundred 
million other planets), and who watched him get along for 
a nuUkm years or so reasonably well^this Maker and Father 
suddenly had to intervene on the eastern shores of that small 
sea the Mediterranean, jusi onct and for aU, in order to save 
mankind I To non-Christians, such a statement is preposterous, 
and an insult to God's intelligence: preposterotis, b^use the 
statement, made by ordinary people, implies that these people 
know the mind of God with respect to the whole of the future ; 
and an insult to God's intelligence because the necessity for 
a spedal, once for all intervention implies incapacity for proper 
governance and management, or it implies capricioosness. 

The Brahman-become, those who have realized Atman, those 
who have God-consckmsness which is the superconsdousness 
beyond speech-thought, know precisely the meaning of the 
divinity of Jesus, know precisely what he attained. So they 
reject this artificial doctrine of a once and for all intervention. 
They know, as also do other clear-seeing people, including 
many Christians, the falsity of the claim foisted by deluded 
devotees, of the exclusive paramountcy of one Teacher. (De¬ 
luded devotees of non-Christian faiths have also claimed ex¬ 
clusive paramountcy for their own Teachers.) The time is at 
hand, now, when men must free themselves from this, and 
other lamiiar delusions, which have been the bases, too often 
and too long, for the infiltrations of that quartet, the trader, 
the missionary, the soldier and the wine-seller. 

It is thought by knowledgeable people that man possibly has 
a life-span on this planet of about one or two thousand n^on 
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years. Time enough, the non-Christian woiid feels, for new 
Revelations, and for the slowly increasing gathering of the 
Brahmaputras on our earth. 

The iu>n<hristian world also feels that the Christian wt>r)d 
should consider the fact, that as long as Christians think of 
converting the world to Christianity, as long as they assert 
that only on Christian foundations must, or can, a world-order 
be based, such egoism and purblind vision will make and pre¬ 
serve unholy division between themselves, some eight hundred 
millions in all, and Buddhists, Hindus, Muslims, Z^thustrians 
and others, some sixteen hundred millions in all. Christians 
are guilty of the wholly unwarrantable assumption of their 
rightness, superiority and their God-cbosen-ness in relation to 
the rest of the worid. It is unhappily true, historically, that 
the adherents of all the rigidly monotheistic religions have been, 
or still are. guilty of this same evil. Attention has been drawn 
to Christians rather than to the others simply because Christendom 
rides the saddle to-day in world atiairs. Nations calling them¬ 
selves Christian hold dominant power militarily, politically and 
economically, and exercise a very much greater control over 
the world than non-Christian peoples. Should any other 
monotheism militantly step into Christendom’s shoes to-morrow, 
remarks similar to those made above in relation to Christendom 
would apply to it. 

If Christendom does not clarify its vision and see that the 
Christian faith, the Christian way, the Christian formulation 
of the truth is but one of several others with which it must 
co-operate, if it does not rid itself of illiberalism and of its 
militancy, and if it does not see, and abide by the seeing, that 
just as it has gifts and lessons for other faiths, so too have other 
faiths much to give and teach it, then Christendom will learn 
the hard way. 

Now in India significant things have happened. The first 
Christian mission in the first century was received with frieod- 
liness. The Gods of Hinduism have never been illiberal or rude, 
but have always recognised and courteously greeted other 
guises of themselves. Islam had the misfortune at first, of 
falling upon her Hindu host’s neck somewhat clumsily. The 
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host being much older, fell down before the weight of this robust 
entry. But the incomparable Akbar, whose life and deeds 
shooted from the housetops Muhammad's own teaching in the 
Quran, *' Let there be no compulsion in religion ”, redeemed 
this to a remarkable extent. Alter the reign of ill-starred 
Aurangieb, a Christian power rose to overlordship in India, 
and ChristiAn ideals and teaching and missions came to stay, 
doing good service in certain fields to India. 

The work of Christian scholars was perhaps the most powerful 
stimulus to India’s religious renaissance. But whilst their 
scholarship was of a high order, some of their interpretations 
of the deeper were faulty. Old boats must 1 m burned. 

To-day, Indians themselves are orvee again not merely studying 
but realising the profundities for themselves. They see the 
good and the truth and the beauty of the teachings given by 
all the Great Teachers of India and elsewhere. Many Indians 
particnlarly value the fact that eadi religion is unique and 
incomfMrable. God has not blessed the world with only one 
kind ^ flower. 

To-day in South India, the Christian Churches, with the 
exception of the Roman Catholic, have united. It may be, 
that in course of time the Catholic Church will also join the 
union of the Churches in South India—a desirable consum¬ 
mation. for the Catholic Church holds a rich share of profound 
teachings and systems of discipline. Christendmn in India is 
dtstingoisbed by simple, fervent devotion. If Christendom the 
world over has an understanding heart, and ability, it can 
profit by observing Christendom in India. 

Meanwhile, it is not unlikely that non-Christians will increas¬ 
ingly prove a source of fresh inspiration to Christendom, and 
of help with those interpretations and insights without which 
Christianity may find itself, by degrees, a spent force. 

Without Christianity, the hitherto remarkable development of 
social justice and the value of the individual, team work and the 
spirit of voluntary co-operation by free individuals and peoples, 
could not have taken place. The Personal God concept of 
Christendom, and Christian congregational worship, which is 
the most highly developed form in the world of congregational 
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AS distinct from individual worship, have been two of the most 
powerful factors in this development. But Christendom has 
sinned more than any other, in allowing the culture of the 
individual to degrade into rampant egoism. 

Salvation from rampant egoism and the perfecting of true 
individuality cannot be effected without the interaction of 
Brahman and livara (the Personal God). It has been already 
indicated that livara by itself is the root of separate ego, and 
of confinement to the realm of manifestation. We may think 
of it in this way: if you are one of those fortunate ones who 
is truly united with the beloved, do you realize richer individuality 
in your inner consciousness, in terms of yoursdf as a separate 
self-contained you, or in terms of you and your beloved as a 
united whole ? And if the latter, as it should he. is it not true 
that what is ordinarily the separate you, far from being lost, 
is indescribably intended as self-existeot personality throt^b 
the integrated unity with the beloved ? We may also express 
this by saying: I am more self by being not restrict^ to 
just myself. It must be appreciated that the inner psychical 
and spiritual life is very difierent from, and sometimes appar¬ 
ently contradicts, everyday life-experience. But too often, to 
our confusion, we apply the criteria of the less developed to the 
more integrated. 

Now Brahman-realization leads precisely to the full conscious¬ 
ness of" I am more self by being not restricted to just myself.” 
Host monotheists find it peculiarly difficult to de-egoize, and 
instead, truly individualize. Hence they easily fall into the 
naive misinterpretation of Brahman summed up in such tcnxts 
as impersonality, de-personalized deity, lost in Brahman. 
Th^ ^ht tooth and nail to maintain decaying ^ in perpetuity, 
instead of fearlessly, and dutifully to God. realizing immortality, 
which, of the Eternal, is neither survival nor annihilation. 
But if they are able to take that one profoonder step, the diffi¬ 
culties in their path will be easier to surmount. The way to 
be rid of rampant egoism, and to realize true individuality will 
become clearer. Brahman, Godhead, is the reality. God, 
livara, is man's conception, only a way of talking. 

The coming years will see changes in the religious sphere as 
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great and dramatic as those in the scientific have been in the 
near post. The living religions will undergo reinterpretatton 
and cleansing; and far from being replaced by science or by 
some petty " ism they will become a more vital influence in 
mao's life. Already, they are becoming a profoonder personal 
concern to individual men and women in larger numbers. As 
time passes, more people will have a deeper knowledge and a 
more sympathetic appreciation of faiths other than their own. 
There will be a slowly growing tendency for the young to study 
and to be helped to study all religions, and then, at a mature 
age. to choose membership in the one which appeals most to 
them (or to be free of formal membership in any of them if 
they so decide), instead of being made to belong automatically, 
as heretofore, to the faith of their parents. Religion will 
become more a matter for Sierious investigation, a discipline of 
oneself, and a root inspiration for all aspects of one's life, and 
less and less a matter of formalited doctrines and mechanical 
rituals. God will be not only an object of worship but verily 
the That‘Which*has-tO'be-reahsed. The power and place and 
tasks of the professional dignitaries and servants of all religions 
will also undergo great changes. 

Above all, science, as well as far reaching changes in the 
politico-economic structure of the world, accompanied by much 
suffering, unrest and upheaval, will be one of the most powerful 
forces bearing on the religions. And then will be seen the full 
fruition of the Upanishadic teachings of Braiunan-Atman and 
of the Buddha's teachings on the one band, and of Christ’s 
teaching, after its profounder significances are better undentood, 
on the other. 

Qoser sympathy and right reconciliations between religions 
will not take place through syncretism or eclecticism, but throxigh 
growing insight in individual men and women, through self- 
observation and self-discipline, and through the study of the 
sciences. It will be und^tood that a man being what be is. 
he accordingly interprets what he sees. The world's religions 
are different from each other not only in minor but also in 
major matters. For instance, one of the most profound and 
remarkable religions. Buddhism, has no doctrines of a Personal 
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God as a separate entity as conceived, defined and named by 
unknowing mortals, and of soul or survival, all of which are 
cardinal tenets of other faiths. Different insists and different 
expressions are all needed. 

It is neither possible to dish up a mere conglomerate religion 
of all the existing religions, nor is it necessary or desirable. 
Whatever destroys or diminishes uniqueness is undesirable- 
Each religion can best help, and constructively influence and 
co-operate with another, only by retaining its full integrity. 
At the same time, the pn^ier study and practice of other 
religions, in addition to one's own. lead to that profounder 
understanding without which true unity and peace between 
the religions remains an idle dream. 

Whilst it is true that all religions show differences from each 
other, it is also true that they have affinities and bonds between 
them, and also some identical teachings. The exhortation to 
live the good life is one of the focal points where all religions 
meet. All religions aim at man’s fulfilment spiritually, at the 
transcending of ego and the realization of a summum bonum. 
They are all idealistic. They are also realistic. 

Above all, the great religions find their unity in the root, 
namely in religion which is the way God lives, the Dhanuna- 
become lives, the Brahman-knower lives. As and when 
religion is increasingly manifest in a man's life, that man 
sees that the underlying unity of the religions is far profouoder 
than their obvious differences. The senses and reason increas¬ 
ingly penetrate and tabulate differences; spiritual insight and 
Buddhi increasingly relate and integrate the diversities into a 
single whole. The former can spread confasion, and darkness; 
the latter, enlighten. 

After attaining realization, a man knows that the different 
religions are but the different garbs of the sin^, naked, living 
truth which is religion. When a man has found the still¬ 
ness, and is God-become, or has realized the Atman, every 
category and limited mode of expression of the manifested 
universe becomes inapplicable. In the Buddha's words (Ud&na, 
VIII.I.), here is no coming or going, birth or death, thing or 
thought; here is only the absolute end of Ill. or. as we may 

r 
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State, here*now is the indescribable, unanalysable, ineliable 
Well. This experienced God-existence, on our return to spatio- 
temporal consciousness, inspires a way of life, a religious 
teadiing, which is a guide and a pathway for others to walk 
to the consummation, God-existence. Whereas God-existence, 
the Unconditioned, is the one and invariable, the man-ways-of- 
life, the religions, will necessarily be the several and different, 
on account of the varying, conditioning forces which characterize 
this world and its people. 

He udiose life is sbucion in manifestation clainas to be 
truly invested with Divine Authority. For him, external 
krtowledge and the exemal authorities~-apostolic, intellectual, 
scholarly, commentarial, all of which are as the gods of Valhalla 
’’■vt thrown cut by that individual God-realization which is 
finality as far as t^ Truth of the Spirit is concerned. On 
ceasing to seek finality—the very seeking spells non-finality, 
and finality in the sense of a straight-line end is only a dead-end 
•—the sense of finality is here-now; for this sense comes from 
the Inunortal Eternal, the fount of Creation out of no-thing, 
and not the mere round of making and unmaking atoms and 
univenes. The frantic search for sense-mind fixity in the 
here and now (not the here-now) is like oneself being rushed 
along like a senseless object by a torrential stream of thought 
and act. But if that swirl is stopped, one becomes undisturbed, 
activdy poised Only thus, in the state of upekkhi, one can 
fully absvb all impressions, or sense-mind activity, and at last 
see dearly with open eya. as the born and not the unborn 
child can see. Then, one sees the finality of the Truth of the 
Spirit. 

There are those who rebel, not unnaturally, against " reading 
into the actual words of the Vedas and the Upanishads more 
than what the words really mean.'’ But exact verbal equiva¬ 
lence constitutes only a of the meaning, of which the vital 
element is its inner significance. Words cannot convey the 
whde “ flesh and blood " of feeling-thinking, and still less can 
they convey the content of whole experiencing. It is true that 
the gieatn^ and beauty of language does consist in expressing 
varying shades of feding-thinking, so that more and more of 
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the rich content of oor psychical life finds expression in speech, 
or is effectually suggested by it. And yet, though shades of 
thought can find rich expression in speech, what words can 
convey the light of thought when thought is set ablaze through 
inner enlightenment ? An ordinary man and a genius equally 
say "I see’’ to express the fact that they have grasped the 
matter—but one must look with a “ third ” eye, into the minds 
of the two to see the difference in content labelled by the words 
" I see.” 

We in this literalistic age are somewhat prone to cxerdse our 
critical faculties in those fields where it would be more profitable 
to experiment than to judge. To '* take a vow of silence ”, 
practise the discipline, become harmonized, and still, and then 
see for oneself the inner light, otherwise somewhat obscured, 
in the word of the Veda and Upanishad, the Gfti and Gfithi. 
the New and the Old Testament-^this is what philosopher and 
sage did in the old days. Do we, the logical positivists and 
psychologists and scientists and comparative religionists of 
to^ay, we who are the modem, passing fashion of the intellectual 
world, do we think we were not foreshadowed in the post ? If 
we think so, let us call back to mind that Indian, one Krishna, 
ndio of geometers is Lobatchewsky, of gravitationists Newton, 
of relativists Einstein, of warriors Churchill, of presidents 
Roosevelt, of statesmen Nehru, of power the atomic; and 
who is also the hitlering of an Adolf and the goebbling of a 
Joseph—wherein is hid a perplexing mystery! 

« • • • 

As social beings set in a politico-economic environment, 
men are confronted with the problem of making this environ¬ 
ment a happy order, stable enough to ensure the continuity of 
worthy traditions and of a good way of life, and elastic enough 
to adapt itself to changes. 

In the past, many believed that the acquisition of wealth 
and the extension of power would ensure such an order, and 
reward them with greater security and happiness. So they 
made themselves strong, conquered and ruled other countries, 
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acquired wealth and controUed the Uves of men in weaker and 
fortunate state*. But time and again, as hutoo; shows, 
these dominant states ultimately fell, or were destroyed. 

In our own day. too. we see the tide and ebb of power and 
wealth To-day, many men hold beliefs similar to those held 
in the past. Those forces within man's own nature which pto- 
duce widespread misery, strife and world disorder, are as much 
in evidence to-day as they were in the past. There »s, for 
instance, the egoism, aggressiveness and sdf-ass^venew 
associated with power: there is greed and avarice and the lost 
for sell-gratification; there is the pathetic beUef that happiness 
and fulfilment depend mainly on possession, that mon^ 
buy anything, which lashes men on to a frantic for 

wealth, h'ke Alberich driving the Niebelung hor^. Added to 
this is the sombre and ptize depriving characteristic of nriMt nwn 
and women to turn a blind eye to their own rtsponsibihty for 
personal action where world order is concerned, and to look 
anxiously to others, to organisations or govemmente to produce 
the mfllenniom for them. 

'■ The balance of power ”, '' the end justifies the me^ 
and " enlightened self-interest " are three of the active principles 
which have disgraced human history, particularly in reewt 
centuries, So we behold tchday a dangerous situation m whi^ 
the upholders of opposing ” isms splitting most of the wmld 
into two camps, glower at each other, Uttle realising that funda- 
mentally they are but man and fellow man. Of a nature aJan 
to those two dull-witted giants. Fafner and Fasolt, slaves of 
power and lust, these opposing camps threaten all i^nkind. 
Hence before our very eyes we see prosperity fast flowing away 
into immense {reparations for defence. Yet all these prepw- 
tions. though partly reassuring, cannot quite remove the terrible 

anxiety and fear of war and misery. 

In this modem age which witnesses breath-Uking achieve- 
mttiu through man’s exploration and knowledp and control of 
matter, of environment and natural forces, in this age when 
man like a magidan is performing prodigies well nigh imrac^ous. 
in which his developed social justice, his respect for the individual, 
bis humane and liberal outlook and behaviour in at least some 
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parts of tb« world is glad vindication of his stni^les and sacri¬ 
fices, in this very age we behold anxiety and fear, neurosis and 
frustration, gigantic greeds and hellish hatreds, strikes and wars, 
insecurity and misery, heartbreak and disillusionment, poverty 
despite plenty, slavery despite freedom. Evil abounds every¬ 
where, and sorrow cats away the hearts of men and women 
lonely in the midst of huddled millions. 

Under these circumstances fear gnaws at the vitals of him 
who dreads the destruction of our civilization and values, or 
the extermination of the human race by means of the atom 
bomb and other engines of destruction. One can hardly help 
wondering, what is this much vaunted civilization worth, if 
man, its maker, appears so incapable of preserving it ? What 
are his values whi^ leave him cravenly impotent to prevent 
himself acting like a suicidal maniac ? 

But it is more to the point to ask. what is wrong? What 
should we do to bring ourselves nearer to order and peace ? 
What guidance does religion offer os ? 

At the outset it should be clearly recognized that there is no 
panacea for the worid's ills. It is impossible ever to realize 
any utopia. No plan can cover the immense range of differ¬ 
ences in outlooks, ways of life, abilities, aspirations and strivings 
of all the different human groups living in the world. Even if 
the making of a plan covering this vast range of differences 
is just possible, there is no person to-day, nor any body of 
people, possessed of the requisite knowledge, foresight and world 
grasp to draw up such a plan. Moreover, it is only too well 
known through repeated experience, that whilst foresight may 
discern trends keenly enough, no one can predict precisely how 
the stream of life will flow. Life cannot be forcibly confined 
in a rigid mould. To-day, not many are unaware of the incal- 
culaUe part played by the unforeseen and the unexpected, of 
the necessity to deal like a skilled improviser with fresh situa¬ 
tions as they arise, and of the importance of redefining the good 
in the light of advances in knowledge and under changing 
conditions. 

Again, no rigid ideology can be laid down, and masses of 
men, still less all mankind, be compelled to live in slavish, 
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unquestioning obedience to it. In (act, such compulsion always 
spelts doom. At the very core of his being each individual is 
fm, like God, and the realkation of his true freedom should 
be fostered and served by any and every community or state. 
The individual for his part, should setf-responsibly make his 
own contribution (or the nourishment of sodety. It is to the 
creativeness of individuals that mankind owes its real advances 
in all fields. This is not to deny the necessity and utility of 
controls and sanctions, to ensure cdierence and stability. But, 
just as one criterion of a teacher's success is the speed with 
which he enables his pupil to dispense with further tuition, 
so, too, the speed with which a sanction renders itself unnecessary 
is a measure of its efficacy and value- 
individuals as well as groups have their own convictions. 
They have no right, however, to impose these fordbly upon 
othm. All are frM to experiment in their own way, con^tioned 
by the simple humanity which requires each not to hurt his 
neighbour thereby. Regimentation or totalitarianism is the 
forcible degrading of men to the level of animals. But whereas 
animals are good animals, no man can be thus degraded but 
that he is turned into a sullen beast of burden if he is in a humble 
situation, or into a monstrous beast of prey if he is in authority, 
ripe instrument, each, for destructive violence. Whoso com- 
p^ another is something of a devil incarnate; and in denying 
freedom to his fellow be forfeits hts own individuality, his very 
humanity. It should be remembered, that in actual fact, 
compulsion is exercised not solely by the totalitarian but also, 
perhaps not to wittingly, by him who professes liberal doctrines. 
Let there be no illusion: the devil’s domicile is not a particular 
locality but all the world; whoso can see straight will meet 
the devil not infrequently on the opposite side of a mirror. 

No individual, or racial group, has any self-appointed mission, 
divine or otherwise, to civilise or rule others “ for their own 
benefit." Such arrant hypocrisy meets only the grim caller, 
nemesis, at the end of the road. Whoso denies freedom and 
free living to others is an enemy of both God and man. He 
may triumph temporarily, worshipping demon might, destroy¬ 
ing his opponent. After the blitz, green grass grows over alL 
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It is well to remember that host of fools, the great tyrants who 
strutted for a while on the world stage. Men, as individual 
men, are each unique and incomparable, not superior or inferior 
to each other. In the happy condition of freedom, one may 
look for the best thriving. The nature and the degree of freedom 
suitable for each person depends, admittedly, upon his own 
development, and is different for Afferent people. 

There is, however, a compulsion which ea^ and every person 
inevitably exerts, namely, that exerted by his very existence. 
To make that compulsion a creative or inspiring influence for 
human good, and for world order and peace, is precisely the 
question on which religion has guidance to give to man. 

But this guidance confronts each person with the most difficiilt 
problems. There is. for example, the tension between the 
ought-to-be and the what-is-possible. The ought-to-be has the 
greatest scope in the smallest organization, each person ; the 
what-is-possible is the only sensible procedure in the sphere of the 
collective. The former means self-discipline and obedience to 
the inner categorical imperative; the latter, organization 
of resources and human energy and skills, the ordered growth 
and progress of civilized life, and the discipline of daily labour 
and the laws of the land. The former can develop at the 
greatest speed ; the latter can only make slow progress. There¬ 
fore, harmonious co-operation between the most advanced 
individuals and the less developed masses demands under¬ 
standing, tolerance and self-abnegation of an order which is uot 
sufficiently in evidence in many parts of the world. In this 
connection, it should be understood that the ideal, if truly ideal, 
and the practical, if truly practtcal, arc one and the same. It 
is the practicable which is neither the truly practical nor the 
truly ideal. The practicable is the ideal-practical gone partly 
awry, on account, mainly, of man’s drawbacks. But granted a 
conation of active tolerance, individual idealism and inspiration 
on the one hand and collective action on the other can interact 
creatively for the good of the whole, and the practicable can be 
purified till it is transformed into the truly practical, or, the 
realized ideal. 

Consider, again, the problem of patriotism. Undoubtedly 
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it is right and good to give oneself for one's land and people. 
But where do 1 draw my lines ? Round my village and family ? 
Country and nation ? World and mankind ? The further 
qomtion arises: Does patriotism remain a virtue and a value 
when your patriotism and my patriotism demand that you and 
I destroy each other ? .Is not the raison d'etre of patriotism the 
preservation and nurturing of life and welfare and love between 
man and fellow man ? All enemies are fellow men, exactly as 
all friends are 1 And what about patriotism to the Kingdom of 
Heaven ? And unswerving fidelity to Heaven’s Master, Eternal 
God ? How wide, now, and daunting, is the gulf which yawns 
between the ideal-practical and the practicable! 

As mentioned earlier, the mass of people look to a governing 
authority to solve their problems for them. This governing 
authority may be a freely elected one. or a compulsorily elected 
one—4S in certain states which persist in using the word 
“ democratic ” ( In the case of a freely elected one, the authority 
consists of those who represent the people's interests, which means, 
among other things, the people's desires, aims, hopes and 
expecutions. One of the specific tasks of the governing body 
is to serve the people's interests successfully. Whence do these 
interests stem ? From vision, knowledge and impersonal duty ? 
Or from greed and self-aggrandisement? Or perhaps from 
hopelessly mixed motives ? To the extent, therefore, that the 
people are God-unaware, caught in a net of Ill, bent on serving 
self-interests, to that extent the government (composed of men 
and women who, after all, are much like those who constitute 
the governed) are defeated from achieving true welfare and well¬ 
being, to that extent the government cannot free politics and 
economics from the corrosion by ego and lust. Sudx is also the 
c ase, and in far worse measure, with a compulsorily elected 
government, which, moreover, always stoops to the criminality 
of torturing truth to fit into the ugly crust of authoritarian 
ideology. 

If one understands the springs of action of men and women 
everywhere, observes the effect of environment upon them, and 
the manner in which they react to it, and sees the world situation 
truly for what it is. then one puts aside all hopes and fears, all 
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evasions and prevarications, all false ideals and wasteful activities. 
One sees, that short of a miracle, the best that might possibly 
be achieved is a bare preservation through an immediate first- 
aid measure. The re^ healing does rest in each and every 
individual’s hands, but the date of rewarding fulfilment, when 
the lion shall lie down with the lamb through Love's omnipotent 
moving, is a top secret with God. But by that date. Love wQl 
have grown young again for man's divine delight! Meanwhile, 
man has to fulfil his duty, to God first and foremost; and in 
the fulfilling, organism must everlastingly sacrifice itself in 
order that Spirit may triumph. 

The religions, as o^anized human institutions, involved in 
worldly life and activities, and compromised by woridly values, 
the inevitable fate of all human institutions, have an important 
and constructive part to play where masses of men are concerned. 
But they have little, and in some cases no part to play in relation 
to individuals. The clear seeing man knows that the world 
problem is at root the individual problem. If he, the social 
person, establishes his own harmony, he is the greatest and most 
effective force he, personally, can be for putting the world 
right. To enable himself to become such, be turns to religion. 

But the guidance of religion will at first put each man at 
variance with himself, with his neighbour and with the state. 
Yet if he will faithfully and steadfastly follow the right road to 
the very end. his will not be the earthly tomb of an unknown 
warrior, but a crown of light in the blest abode of Eternal God. 
And—and this is the practical (not the merely practicable) 
point—^he will have been a champion of Truth, and have created 
Order and Peace. 

All are agreed that they desire, and work for the welfare of 
all. But what is welfare ? 

As a creature, man is an economic and political animal; in 
his human aspect he is a social person; as man-made-in-tbe- 
image-of-God, his essential Self, he is an ethical and religious 
being. Worldly values dominate the creaturely man, reacting to 
stimuli, struggling for self-preservation and self-aggrandisement, 
and thirsting for self-gratification. The spiritual values are 
true of the man-in-the-image-of-God; towards their perfect 
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expression. Natiarc is moving man and God is drawing him. Man 
the human—the good or skilled or happy thinker and doer—is 
the self-rcsponsihle link between himself the animal and himself 
the God-becoming. The human has not to be a peace-pateber. 
His task is not to make and preserve a static balance between 
and God. but to tame the animal, train the person, and 
through self-mastery and self-surrender to God, become the 
awakened one, the perfected man who is the true indiWdual. 
Whether we regard man from a scientific and evolutionary 
standpoint, or see him through the eyes of a religious phUosopher, 
his development and fulfilment consist in the fruition of in^- 
viduality, and in living, as a member of society, an ethical life 
which expresses the spiritual values. 

Such fruition of inividuality, which is the fulfilment of the 
purpose of existence, or of God’s Will for man, is the meaning 
of Welfare. It is God-faring. It is Brahmacariya. And so, 
REUGIOR shows that the criterion of human welfare is funda¬ 
mentally this: that ail men shall be helped to move closer and 
closer to the holy life, the Brahmacariya. AH other criteria 
are only subservient to this, or false, religion can promise 
no welfare, can offer no hope of a happy worid as a nwmal 
home, if man were to remain unalignrf with evolutionary 
Nature, un-cooperative with his fellow man and unawakened 
to God. 

As a man of the world, and as an integral part of a soaal 
order, each person is influenoed by worldly and social values. 
As one whose fulfilment is the flowering of true individuality, 
he is governed by the spiritual values. Here arises a difficulty, 
for worldly values operate in the sphere of self-ness and are 
effective for welfare and wdl-being in a self-concerned sense, 
whereas spiritual values are truly significant only where there is 
self-lcss-ness. This difficulty is overcome through perceiving 
the truth of self and self’s relationship with all, and through 
sacrifice. 

Worldly values most of necessity determine man’s economic 
and political life. Power and wealth, pregress and well-being, 
are not. on the whole, misconceived by the generality of men. 
But they are misused because men, ignorant of the purpose of 
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their exutence and the nature and implications of their own 
true fulfilment, have a distorted vision of the proper place and 
use of the ViTorldly values. They are unable to relate themselves 
rightly to them. Treating power and wealth, nations^ greatness 
and industrial expansion and all the good things of life as 
desirable objectives, worthy in themselves, men become slaves 
to worldliness through their lusts and egoism. Inevitably 
Mammon ousts God; moreover, men are cheated of the fair 
fruit of their very objectives. 

The misuse of power and wealth, the misvaluation of the 
good things of life, and in short the world malaise, is best 
approached by each man as an ethical and religious being. 
RELIGION cantiot directly affect world affairs, for it has no 
direct concern with them, seugion deals directly with each 
person singly, and moreover is only concerned with the fulfil¬ 
ment of his divine destiny. And to make the prospect look 
locc hopeful at first glance, it is true that sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing, deprivation and world disorder are more effective stimuli to 
seek C^-realisation than comfort and well-being. But each 
person is indissolubly linked with his neighbour and with his 
whole environment. Every step towards his true fulfilment 
makes him cease more and more from being a producer of evil 
and sorrow. The bond of love with his fellow grows strong 
and pure, and he becomes, in his own person, a foundation stone 
of world order. 

RELIGION unequivocally repudiates worldly values. Yijfia- 
valkya said, " Of immortality there is no hope through wealth " ; 
Jesus said. " Whosoever shall humble hims^ ... is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven ", and also, " He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant '*; the Buddha wholly repudiated all 
worldly values for they are the values of the unawakened, of 
sin-bound mortality. 

Therefore, the truly religious man pursues no worldly values, 
and stands free in ^ soul. Thereupon he finds that he can 
apply his natural abilities more effectively than ever for the 
world's good. A true sacrificer, he is happy and content. 
But men in the mass do not stand free in their souls. They 
pursue worldly values to gratify self. Power and wealth are 
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intertwined with aggressive egoism and greed. Hen may, and 
often do see themselves as they are, at least partly. But they 
supinely accept their own weaknesaes or make insufficient effort 
to be rid of them. He cannot call himself a free roan who puts 
only one foot outside a prison and leaves the other foot inside. 

Now man and his schemes are indissolubly linked together. 
No man, no scheme; and the scheme expresses the man. Thus, 
any and every scheme or organization for promoting prosperity 
or well-being, or for establishing world order, is vitiated at the 
source by the flaws in the character of man himself. Therefore, 
what little is successfully established for human good is only a 
temporary makeshift, a fleeting, uneasy lull in the misery. 

Prosperity is still understood by too many people as acquiring 
and possessing more and more, each for himself. When the 
indusWial revi^ution and all that followed in its train completely 
changed the economic basis of life and economic relations between 
states, few if any saw that the day of personal possession was 
gone and the day of utilization and management as a trustee 
for the welfare of all had dawned. It was hardly realized that 
mankind, and not a man here and a man there, was the destined 
heir of the riches of the world. But men and nations scrambled 
and fought for wealth, to the deep sorrow of the gods and the 
derisive laughter of Mammon. Mankind, therefore, is left 
poverty stricken. Strangely enou^, the men who fought 
and won also pay thdr price! By all means let us make wealth 
and more we^tb. But let us evaluate it and use it rightly. 
The penalty, if one merely possesses it. is endless woe. If I do 
not ^are ^ I have with my brother man, I excite his envy, 
I tempt him to steal, and even to descend to war. 

The world thinks in terms of producing, distributing and 
possessing the maximum. " Maximum ” and " minimum " 
are both dead-ends. What living man needs, and should aim 
for. is the optimum, xeucion says the optimum is that 
which best makes for the holy life. This means a life free of 
the crushing burden and anxiety of useless possessions for 
oneself. The optimum implies a diminishing bur^n of exclusive 
possession and an increasing utilization of all resources, a 
utilization by each man purely as a trustee, for the welfare of 
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all and not for self-gratification. He who understands pros¬ 
perity in this light will understand Jesus’ 8a}ring: " Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all these 
things will be added unto you." For indeed, he who seeks God 
will divest himself of all that comes between him and God. 
He will fling away his ten thousand useless wants, bom of his 
lust and folly, and reduce himself to the ten essential needs 
indispensable for his existence and the perfect execution of his 
daily duties. And these few needs can be easily added unto 
him. For under such conditions it may not be so difficult, as 
it has proved hitherto, to meet everyone’s needs, and make the 
stream of prosperity flow freely through all the channels of 
human good. (This, however, is quite different from trying to 
force the result by legislation in accordance with any ideology 
imposed by the few upon the many.) 

Sooner or later, the man growiivg in wisdom dearly sees that 
whoso lives in a state of decent austerity is the one who most 
enjoys prosperity, is carefree, and is least obstructed where true 
fulfilment is concerned. 

With regard to power, man is here not to enjoy lordship 
over other men or states or empires, but only as a servant to 
wield power, exercise authority and administer affairs for the 
welfare of his fellows, of all mankind. He who understands 
REUGIOK sees that world peace and world order are impossible 
without world-mindedness, greatheartedness on a planetary 
scale and a global vision, qualities distinguishing too few in 
our world to-day. On the one hand the parochial outlooks, 
the restrictive nationalisms and the petty into'ests of the 
two thousand millions, and on the other hand the vast power 
lust, and the gigantic web of big-scale vested interests of the 
few. lay bare the mind and heart and vision of man the world 
over. 

The two world wars of the twentieth century have not only 
struck a death-blow to isolationist national sovereignties (though 
not to integral nationhood), but have also killed the idea and 
utility of war itself as an instrument of constructive policy. 
To-day war is indeed an outmoded technique of action. And 
yet, wretchedly, man is still unable to banish it in practice, 
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however strongly be wishes to outlaw it absolately. In fact 
he is piling up armaments. He lives in suspicion of the other 
fellow, in fear of treacherous assault and of destruction on a 
scale which would make the Flood an episode too insigniheant 
to remember. Because he himself, everywhere, is wittingly or 
unwittingly the devil's agent, armaments will inevitably be 
piled up, and used. 

Man and fellow man face each other as enemies because each 
is held in a fast grip by a partkolar machinery of life, which 
serves, or purports to serve the interests of the people concerned. 
The one party is constrained by an ideology ; the other, more 
free in certain respects, is conditioned by its own way of life, 
which is the organic growth of centuries. Each side, apart 
from its material interests, also has its ideals and values. But 
neither side has any inkling how much its interests, ideals and 
values are bound within the drde of sinful mortality. For 
these interests, ideals and values are rooted too largely in the 
self-conceit " 1 am the division maker and discoM bringer, 
and too little in the true “ I am ". the Immortal. 

Some pandits will point to economic rivalries and the jealousy 
and fear associated with them, and to the violent upsurge of 
local nationalisms, as the proximate causes of world disorder. 
Other pandits will point to that strange malady. " the historic 
mission of the Stultian people, the master race, to become 
lords of the world ”, as the cause. All such causes, real enough, 
have their roots deep down in man's own greed and aggressive¬ 
ness. (In the extreme case, it is alleged that man fights for 
survival, driven by instinct. Fully granted, the instinct. 
But why does anyone, claiming title to representative member¬ 
ship of the species homo sapitns, presume be ought to survive ?) 
There must be at least two parties before there can be rivalry. 
If I, as the <me party, cleanse mjrself of striving against you in 
any shape or form, that pots an end to rivalry between you 
and me. Peace and world order cannot be established and 
maintained without continuous sacrifice, without the continuous 
exercise of loving clearsightedness. 

Ordinarily, men descend to the merely practicable, dri\‘cn 
helplessly by forces both without and within themselves. 
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Nations are often the vktims of the what-is-possible. In tenns 
of nations as they are to-day, or of a short term policy there is 
no solution to the problem of war and peace of which we can 
be certain. The g^antic forces making for disorder, generated 
in the past, are almost too great to be countered swiftly and 
effectively. The organized churches of different faiths can, 
and do play their part for the preservation of peace. But alas I 
if and when they are unsuccessful in staving off war, they them¬ 
selves lead the nation’s prayers to God for victory I And the 
enemy nations do likewise ] Do we ever hear how sadly God 
lauglu at times ? And mutters imprecations in His sleep ? 

BSUCION has nothing to say to nations, except perhaps 
something which is not altogether unknown: if you will cleave 
your brother’s head with a battleaxe, it is really impossible for 
him to remain alive, and equally impossible for you to escape 
the consequences, self-decreed, of blo^ guilt. 

But RELIGION has everything to say to each person singly. 
What nations are incapable of doing, an individual can. Let us 
not forget the story of the little mouse who freed the mighty 
lion. How strange it may seem that a single individual could 
be so powerful compared with a nation t But not the least 
strange when it is understood that the group is bound by condi¬ 
tional reciprocities, whereas the individual can be lord of the 
free world of absolute values, practically (ideally) fulfilled 
through sacrifice. Not the nations as they are to-day. but 
each individual man cao outlaw war absolutely, provided he 
can stay the course in God-faring. 

RELIGION declares: you must live by the moral law; you 
must attain self-mastery; you must find union with (^. 
The moral law says, " Thou sbalt not kill The Buddha 
taught: " Putting away the killing of living things, Gotama 
the recluse holds aloof from the destruction of life. He has 
laid the cudgel and the sword aside; he lives scrupulous and 
full of mercy, friendly and compassionate to all creatures that 
have life." He also taught: " Putting away the stain of 
malevolence, he remains with a heart set free from malevolence : 
he purifies his mind from the stain of malevolence, (and is) 
compassionate and kind towards all breathing creatures "• 
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The sinless Jesos, allowing himself to be the sacrifidal substitute 
for the sinner, prayed, " Father, forgive them himself plead¬ 
ing the cause of his murderers. The dying Gandhi said, " R&ma, 
R&ma raising the hand of salutation in blessing upon his 
assassin. 

This is not to support the view that blindly, or out of fear 
ot crankintts. one should not kill or participate in war. If one 
is subject to feelings and thoughts of hate and anger and murder, 
one is a Idller in one’s soul; and so, even if one shrinks from 
physical killing, those evil psychical forces wreak havoc in some 
fora or other. Only when one truly secs that killing is wrong, 
when one has really ceased to kill in one's own mind and heart 
because the mind and heart are utterly purified of all malevolence, 
anger and hate, then naturally and l^timatdy one abstains 
from killing, horn any participation in vrar. The ethic of 
physical action most correspond faithfully to the ethic of one's 
inner mental life. Thus can a man outlaw war absolutely 
because be has truly eschewed all violence and has become 
harmless. Further, he is also friendly and onnpassionate to 
all. undentanding, loving and accepting all. 

RtuciON shows, therefore, that the way of peace is for each 
man, individually, to become harmless and non-violent, to 
understand, love and accept any and every fellow mao. If the 
fellow chooses to be violent, to forbear with him and endure 
his violence to the extreme limit; to try to the end to win him 
over by truth, by understanding persuasion ; and in the ultimate, 
only to pray, " Father, forgive ”, a prayer fully effective when 
he who prays is the sinless one, the Brahman-become, the true 
individual. 

Tbe message of RELIGION is clear and unequivocal. Until 
people change, so that their interests no longer stem from lust 
and ego. any system or organization will be somewhat like a 
steel and concrete structure cast upon quicksands. World order 
and peace is not the responsibility of delegates and officials 
alone. It is also an individual responsibility falling squarely 
and fairly on the shoulders of each and every living human 
being. Until there is a sufficiently preponderant percentage of 
human beings in the world who are sufficiently free of lost and 
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ego, there can be no stable, unanxious, unforced world order 
and peace. The question which each person should ask is not 
whether there will or will not be another world war, but " What 
am I doing to cease from being a cause of Ill and destruction ? 
What am I doing to become a source of Good and peace ? ” 
Let no one delude himself that he is not a source of lU and 
destruction. Each and every one of us has thoughts and 
feelings, and performs actions, of anger and hate, and has 
desires and b^efs which are causes of destruction. Always, 
and too easily, we blame the other fellow ; whereas the fact is 
that in each and every one of us. excepting in the God-become. 
is the active cause for destroying what we ourselves set up. 

Many people are tried by a perplexing problem: reciprocity 
largely controls human inter-reUtions. and people not un¬ 
naturally adopt the standard, " 1 can, and shall abide by the 
good and the right course, provided the other fellow does not 
descend too far below the mutually agreed standard of right 
and good behaviour. If he does so descend, I am reluctantly 
compelled to do what I hate to do.” Most people do live in 
conformity with this attitude. But all great religions teach 
that conditional goodness is not the law by which man should 
try to live. For instance, the Dhammapada says : 

Let not a man heed the perversities of others, 
their sms of onunission and commission ; 

But let him attend to what he himself has 
done amiss, and what left undone. 

IV. 7 . 

If we do want a world order, it must be cleariy seen that the 
sweeping tide of world affairs is the external concrete shape 
made by what we are ourselves, interacting with environment. 
Our institutions and procedures are the product of our desires 
and hopes, our purposes and aspirations, interacting with condi¬ 
tions and resources. All that happens to us bears the stamp 
of our own virtues and vices, vision and blindness, capacities 
and ineptitudes. Unquestionably, the most important change 
to be made is the cbamge in oursdves. The New World needs 
the New Han. 
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If we look at history, we see that an end comes to all beings, 
all institutions and all things. Rarely is that end a perfect 
ooosnmmation, a divine fulfilment, the benediction by Father 
Time preluding a blissful sanctification through the mercy and 
grace of God. All too often that end is the work of Death, the 
Executioner—(*' The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death''—I Co^thians, XV.a6)—the inelnctable judgment on 
man’s lost, egoism, hatred and delusion. We need not here 
consider the effects of natural forces, conveniently dubbed acts 
of God, for we can exercise but little control over them. What 
we can control and change is ourselves, rid ourselves of false 
views and baseless hopes, and so win a chance to build on better 
foundations. Never need it be feared that victory will lie finally 
with the evil-doer. Remember that there is only you in all the 
world, or that I am the only one in the world. " I ” am only 
a different version of “ you " You and I ” are in truth the 
greater “ you " and the richer " I You and I, if pure, stay 
the flood of evil, exactly as you and I, impure, poison ^e stream 
of life. Remember that the Lord Himself dedared; 

0 son of Pfithi, neither here nor in the next world is there destruc- 
tion for him (who woiketh righteousness): for no one edio does 
good, 0 my son, goes an evil way. 

Bbsgavad-GIti, VI40 

Without fear of the present or future, let us work with courage 
and wisdom; which means, let us be devoted to the High^ 
Good which we oursdves, as individuals, can see deaiiy, accepting 
the tdl and tean, and the adventure and delight of it all in our 
stride. Let us never calculate upon preserving our wealth and 
ottr institutions, or upon crystallizing our way of .life. For 
whatever we do, the forms will inevitably pass away. Therefore 
let us pay heed to what we shall bequeath to those who issue 
from us and who will embody us on and on through time. All 
the past lives in us to-day. and all the future is beckoning to us 
here at this moment. Shall we bequeath a museum of remains ? 
Or the Spirit of Life ? Look at the civilizations of the past: 
their immortality is not of the world but of the Spirit, whose 
divine legacy to us is dothed in the tenuous garment of an idea, 
an ideal, a Value. 
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KSLtciON dearly shows that the virtuous man is the founda¬ 
tion stone of world order and world peace. All the virtues 
may be broadly grouped under goodness (or skilled conduct), 
truth and love, which cover action, thought and fediug, or 
hand, head and heart. In the harmony of the three is the full 
blossoming of virtue, or soul-strength, the iakti or true power 
in man as a thinking-feeling, personality. 

The practical expression of such virtue in every walk of life 
spells human fulfilment individually, and is the bedrock of 
stable world order. Because of insufBdent virtue, insufficient 
order within himself, man dooms himself to malaise and death ; 
and his world, the insecure, grievous world of external affairs, 
collapses with monotonous regularity. 

The Great Teachers, fully understanding this, left the world of 
afiairs alone, and concentrated their efforts upon the redemptive 
work of enlightening man, upon setting his feet on the road 
to the sinless state. The God-becMite has none of the problems 
besetting the good-and-evU life of mortality-bound man. He is 
not concerned with the preservation of anything that apper¬ 
tains to mortality. But he is concerned with the right utilization 
of everything in the spatio-temporal world as the means for 
realizing the immortal, whereby the purposes of Eternal God 
are fulfilled. In this fulfilment lies the divine inspiration, hope 
and opportunity for perfecting the things of this worid. Given 
a suf^ent number of virtuous men who have the manliness 
and wisdom to accept both the pleasant and the unpleasant, 
who are not parochial but world-minded and are capable of 
expressing practically their vi»on of the universal go^ of all 
mankind, then indeed a world c^der which takes proper account 
of justice, of legitimate needs not lusts, and individual human 
dignity not ego, can arise. 

It is for each and every one of us to make ourselves worthy 
citizens of the City of G^, of the temple of God which is our 
own bodily being bere and now, the Br^mapura. Unavoidably 
then, we shall also be good citizens of the world, quite at ease 
in the cosmos. Not for a moment does that mean that there 
will be no difficulties and disasters. But these incidental ills 
of mortality will never be able to shiver to pieces the healthy. 
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living Atnictuir« of a wmid encirding human order. We shall 
live and work as men pxinfied, and when we pass on we shall 
live enshrined in the mind and heart and body of a humanity 
at peace on earth, joyfully working out (be Will of the Host 
High. Then, truly, we sh^l have made practical sense of: 

Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the ne«*bom king I 
Peace on earth and met^ mild. 

God and sinners reconciled. 

In their deep wisdom, the Great Teachers knew that in 
awakening man they did their whole work, and therein fully 
demcmstrated love. It is in this sense that Jesus exhorted hb 
slowly awakening disdples to love one another “ as I have 
loved you ” (John, XV.12 et seq.) Again, what greater love 
can thm be than that a man should ** lay down his life for bis 
friend ", that is, saciiBce separate selfhood in order that, having 
achieved the sinless, the continuously Bnhman-aware state, 
both friend and self are re-bcun in the unity of true individuality, 
the undivided from each other ? 


Being by nature unawakened and 9elf*centred, enslaved by 
the machinery of the pb}rsico-cbenucal system which he regards 
as himself, many a man onoonsdously approaches religion with 
the predatory attitude, “ What can I get out of this ? ” In 
answer, the organised religions of the world try, on the one 
hand, to cajole him, to bribe him, to threaten him or to force 
him into accepting them, and on the other, to minister to his 
various needs to the best of their ability, and to be a channel 
between him and God. 

XELtciON answers his attitude unequivocally; Descend thou 
into hell. Wade neck-deep, swim full-immersed through all 
the seething seas of bell, till thou dost reach, purified, the 
blest isle of holy living. There is no other way. There is no 
vicarious expiation, no remission of the work which thou thyself 
most folly ]^onD. There is, indeed, vicarious at-one-ment by 
each and every one of the Brahman-become, because of which 
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it is easier for thee, also, to become the sinless one. Remember, 
0 blind child of mortality, that God is Sovereign, Almighty. 
God's Will is the only will. Thy opportunist " what can I get 
out of this ? " is thine own self-condemnation, and thou shalt 
eat only sorrow. Thy stolen pleasures shall line thy face, 
bend thy back, steal the light oot of thine eyes and tear the 
song out of thy heart; and take thee to death. Remember also, 
0 beloved sinner, that God is the Immortal, thy divine destiny. 
And this Immortal is Happiness, is Love. T^e is the task. 
Upon God the Inexhaustible, embodied in thine own organic 
being, thine own mad, passionate body, thou canst call infinitely, 
endlessly, never, never to be refused. But it is thy very own 
will, tamed, and trained, which must call upon God. Thou 
art free to do what thou wilt. But though free to cause, thou 
art not free to say nay I to consequence. Life maintains its 
freedom only as long as the universe is the dutiful Son of 
Necessity. Choose here and now; Wilt thou seek what thou 
canst " get out of this ", and in a fitful, mortal hour perish 
like a moth in the fire of thy folly ? Or wilt thou, a man, proving 
his manhood, plunge into the seas of hell and swim to the Happy 
Bourn ? The Lord shall be thy strength. Thou shalt not (ail. 
For the Lord Himself declared: " Neither here nor in the next 
world is there destruction for him (who worketh righteousness); 
for no one who does good, 0 my son, goes an evil way." 

He who seeks the Atman, which is the end of Ill, looks within 
himself. He unravels the tangled skein of cause aird effect. 
He "sees the past", stretching "aeon behind aeon". As he 
sees, with perfect wisdom, he sees the moving panorama of his 
whole becoming-process: uprising and passing away, by way of 
cause. He sees tbe maker and maintainer of the house of 
III: " that excited desire " which is the fetter; taphfi; the 
false coitceit " I am ". And as he sees, undisturbed, unreacting, 
he casts out each devil one by one; he sees the destruction of 
the causes of Ill; he " heah the soul". He is tbe perfect 
psychotherapist who works a spiritual alchemy. For when 
the soul is thus cleansed, the false " I am " vanishes, and I 
become the Self, the one who. gone thus (Tath&gata), is now 
the Brahman-become. This passage through the temporal 
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becoming-process of the soul, is the passage through the seething 
seas of hell, and its end is the union with Eternal God. This 
is the fulfilment of the pledge." for no one who worketh righteous¬ 
ness. 0 my son. goes an evil way.” 

Good-fellow says: But I have no time or ene^. no ability 
for even understanding such things, leave alone achieving such 
perfection! It is all I can do to get on with the practical business 
of performing my daily duties satisfactorily t 

Yet in his last life he swam Hellespont every night to keep 
faith with Hero, till that jealous fiend. Death, murdered him I 
But now he is not at home, or he is busy, or has no skill with a 
simple goodfellow greeting when his Lord calls on biro in his 
own house! Whither wend his feet of day ? Whither goes his 
wayward heart ? To Happiness ? To Love ? 

• * • • 

Experience contains both the agreeable and the disagreeable. 
Man, the captive of his attachment to the pleasant and aversion 
from the unpleasant, struggles to perpetuate the desirable ai^ 
to eliminate, or at least to flee from what he dislikes. By this 
refusal to accept experience in its wholeness he defiles the holi¬ 
ness of life, and be misses the profounder significance of his 
experience. He fails to see that as long as there is any personal 
desire, or any egoism, there is the attendant possibility of frustra¬ 
tion, or anger. Anxiety and fear, resentment and sorrow are 
everlastingly the lengthening or shortening shadows of his 
every action. 

Why does not man see that happiness, as a real value, is not 
the gratification of craving, and that the truly happy man can 
be happy, though pained, in the very midst of the unpleasant ? 
Why does he not see that his Self-integrity, as a real value, is 
independent of the succession of temporary experiences of being 
exalted or degraded by other people or by fickle fortune, and 
that it has nothing to do with the false ego, gloating over success¬ 
ful self-assertion or miserable and enraged when humiliated ? 

The reason is not far to seek. If one observes the flowing tide 
of humanity in the busy streets of a great metropolis, or in the 
places of eating or of amusement or of cultural edification, or 
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in the counting house or in the conneiU of state, one might then 
enquire: At what level is the consdousness of all these people ? 
To what is all their energy directed ? To what extent are they 
God-aware ? Truthful, loving, happy and at peace ? Are they 
whole individuals, or is each one of them a kaleidoso^ic suc¬ 
cession of ephemeral personalities, blown off by the next wind 
of desire or fear or anger, squashed into another shape at the 
very next impact of sensation ? What do they all talk about ? 
Read, write, feel, think, do ? 

But one must observe with a pure scrutiny, without bias and 
preconception, without praise or censure, without pronouncing 
judgment. For all that streaming mass of men is no other 
than a collection of different versions of oneself, and one can 
see himself truly, only with a heart that is at peace and a mind 
that is free. A pure scrutiny will show that most men and 
women live at a creaturely level: a sensational existence, 
desire-driven, ego-caged, ignorant. Many of them do not 
know what they really seek, or why they do much of what they 
do do. They are swept by the tide. 

Man’s is to dwpen his level of consdousness from the 
creaturely to that of the man-in-the-im^e-of-God. Progress, 
understood as better housing and sanitation, dothes and loco¬ 
motion, labour saving gadgets and living standards, has only 
a slight influence here. Moreover, such progress raises fresh 
problems with every advance. For instance, better health 
services mean more and more old people as a charge on the 
state, and, combined with internal security, a new problem of 
population increase at a speed with which suffldent food pro¬ 
duction cannot keep pace. Or again, wresting the secrets of 
nature, like atomic energy, means greater powers of destruction. 
Through such progress, which nevertheless must go on, each 
element of the pairs of opposites becomes bigger and bigger. 
Life becomes more intensified and not more purified: more 
freedom in this way. more restriction in that way: more good 
on the one hand, more evil on the other. Man’s life is thus 
made into a see-saw game of equilibration, steadily piling up a 
bigger burden on each side. It is impossible for him to avoid 
this until he sees that there is a way to transcend this duahstic 
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world of maniteUtion. to achieve an active poise, and to Uve 
thereafter—not to be lived, and be hurled about, and be thrown 
out ultimately by senseless, amoral proces^but to live as a 
free, creative, happy individual. In this, upbringing and 
education, and, paramountly. the religious life, play tb«r part. 
Then indeed, instead of being subjugated by his machines and 
discoveries and progress and new powew, he will be master 
everywhere because be is master of himself. His level of 
consciousness win change only through self-mastery, from the 
cxeaturely level to the level of the man-in-the-image^-God. 

Precisely here, Indian religious thou^t has something to say 
to man, and show him bow to desist from his unpractical mode 
of Ufe and learn what is true practicality. Salvation comes not 
from outside but from within. The external is man’s tool. 
He himself must use the tool skilfuny, It is each man's personal 
responsibility to see the troth of things, to know himself and 
himself, and to become enlightened; to train hiinaclf 
to remain free from the clutcha of sense-impressions, of the 
urge to grasp at pleasures and thrust aside the disagreeable, 
of the passion to assert the ego, of every single vested intewt 
and of every vrorWly value. No one else can do this for him. 

Security and power and prosperity cannot be established as 
a permanent and fixed concrete shape. It is inhttent in the 
nature of all things to arise, to grow and to die. It is not static 
solutions but dynamic fulfilmenU which must be sought For 
Nature, the bride of God. everiastingly dances with new veils, and 
he is a fool who seeks the temporal veil instead of Everlasting God 

It is but folly to seek prosperity and power and security in 
the way men do. Any and every situation holds security and 
happiness and promise, as well as danger and difficulty and pain 
to the degree that it does hold all these. Each man must accept 
the whole situatioa. and extract the full essence out of both 
the security and danger, the happiness and pain, the promise 
and difficulty. Only through whole acceptance can cotm full 
purification. And that way alone, throu^ transformation of 
the whole and r»t through poshing evil out into another comer 
of the field, will a man leave the wbole situation altogether 
better than be found it, and not with both the evil and the 
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good in it more intensified. In this work, any man is bound 
to meet with some suffering. But he who shrinks from accept¬ 
ing God’s gilt of suffering is no man, certainly no lover of God 
or benefactor of man. 

Who is capable of so dealing with the whole situation ? 
Surely, he who has self-mastery. 

Some men repudiate what they call the unnatural asceticism, 
the gloomy world view and the fatalistic attitude of religion, 
and particularly of Indian religious thought. It might prove 
more profitable for them to point to peace and security and 
world order, to happiness and wisdom and love and fulfilment 
as their fait accom^, before rejecting Indian religious thought. 
The heir to the Greek tradition believes in the enjoyment of 
his faculties, physical and mental, and in getting the best out 
of life. But at present be wears a haggard and bunted look 
with the strain of enjoying his faculties and getting the best 
out of life 1 

There are some who ask, what has God or religion to offer 
them ? And they say that they can, in fact, get along very 
well without God and religion, for they trust their common- 
sense. God. or RELIGION, makes no offer to man, in the sense 
of an artful shopkeeper enticing his customer with a tempting 
bargain. It is for proud man, freely, to seek God. or the Truth. 
ftnri God will never deny him the fruit of his search. God is 
no common advertiser of cheap wares. His business includes 
man and his affairs. And He does it so well, that long ago 
He threw out Lucifer, man’s elder brother, at the psychological 
moment, and made it a charge on man to redeem both himself and 
his big brother and go back home, with Power and Glory, Pros¬ 
perous and Happy. Dispensing with God. man merely gets 
off the narrow bridge of life, poised in boundless existence; 
and he falls and falls, and becomes unconscious. And un¬ 
awakened, how slight is his chance to become enlightened 1 
Han can never get on without God, for God is man’s own 
Supreme Self, his Best Self and not a stranger, not a mythical 
personage tucked away in heaven, that fold’s paradise of man’s 
vain imaginings. Happy is the man who enjoys the bliss of 
a loving wife and a happy home and this world's blessings. 
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But lo’* times happier is he who enjoys the bliss of the Brahma- 
world (Bphad-Araoyaka Upanishad. IV. 3 . 33 .) How Excellent 
is man’s Best Self i 

Who could be more sensible or more practical minded than 
Indians i They called Gotama the Buddha, as they call any of 
the Sons of God, Bhagavi. the Fortunate One I Su-gata, he 
who has gone well t They call the Arahant, Sukhin, the Happy 
One! (Saifayutta Nikiya, 111 , 83 .) from depriving, or 
seeking to <^rive man of happiness, Indian rdigious thought 
has shown precisely, and faultlessly, how man can be happy 
for ever and ever. 

Self-consciousness, in the sense of preoccupation with one's 
own egoistic desiring and thinking, dims, or even bktts out the 
right awareness of the universal process around one. The 
rioud of self blots out the sunshine of universal being. When, 
with sdf become the sslf, there is intense awareness of the 
worid process, there comes present an indescribable serenity, 
contentment and happiness, non-sensational, non-critical. This 
is Nirvipa: not a mere feeling, not a mere attitude maintained 
by effort, not a mere thought, not an iUusioD, but just the 
objective reality characteristic of man-become^od. In the 
nu^nic awareness of the " pleasant" aspect of the universal 
process, is seen one meaning of the Brahma-vihkra of muditi— 
taking joy in others' joy ; in the nirvipic awareness of tlie 
" unpleasant “ aspect of the universal process, is seen karupi 
—compassion: in the nirvinic awareness of all relations be¬ 
tween all the living, mettk—loving-kindness ; and in the nirv&nic 
awareness which is the complete acceptance of this-AU, in full 
God-consdousness, is seen updckhl, in which consciousness, the 
Brahman-become, like Eternal God, actively embodies and 
expresses Love-Wisdom-Peace. 

What the senses convey, what is read or told, what has been 
experienced in the past, aU these present the nudeus or sub¬ 
stance, and the stimulus, for the play of fantasy, on the basis 
of which a man pursues his own chimera, bdieving or asserting 
it to be good or worth while, and whose attainment or possession 
will spell happiness. The sense-mind life is full of memories 
and antidpations. But whoso frees himself from the pleasures 
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o( the imagination, as Shri Krishna and the Buddha taught, 
whoso masters memory and antidpatioii—^lis vain hankerings 
and expectations, his petty regrets and values, his fond hopes 
—he is the one who txmmes fw of time's barb, of the tyranny 
of wishful thinking, of the heartrending agony of all that is 
unrequited, of the futile love-longing which makes every moment 
an eternity of unendurable pain. 

By clinging to the dear familiar of worldly existence, by 
wishing for the other instead of accepting the this-is, by not 
being fully awake in the immediate now, one is " tied up in 
knots ” and mentally clouded, and there is no health. The 
ways of the world are the ways of confusion and pain. By 
being free of such clinging, and by being fully aware of the 
instant, one finds that whatever be the external shape of the 
passing event, Happiness reigns supreme. 

For Happiness, here-now, is the sense of realisation or fulfil¬ 
ment enlivening every experience in the here and now. This 
is Nirvi^a. Happiness is the ultimate fulfilment of organic 
being, just as fre^m is the prize of true individuality, and 
peace is the crown of our spiritnid being. The level of conscious¬ 
ness of him who is Happy, is the level to which most rise, through 
complete sacrifice, the pleasure-seeker and the self-osserter, 
whose level is that of the untamed. The " level of conscious¬ 
ness " is that r^on where the process called “ as a man thinketh 
in his heart (not head) " goes on. The free and the happy are 
those uiio, having made peace in Omr world (" this fathom-long 
body ”) between nutter and spirit, are the givers of joy to the 
sorrowing and of peace to the disturbed. 

When craving and ignorance have given place to purity and 
wisdom, Nirv&na supervenes. In the everyday life, the same 
objects and the same familiar experiences will be there—the 
simple things of everyday life as they are caQed—but there is 
no anxiety or fear or sorrow in connection with them: there is 
only Nirv&na, the deathless immortal. Nirvkpa is not a state, 
a condition, a belief, a self-hypnosis, an illusion. It has no 
origin, basis, procession or decease. But when this turbulent, 
poisoned stream of self-becoming is utterly purified through the 
extinction of all lost, egoism, hate and delusion, then suddenly. 
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this very streun, for the purified one, is lighted with the radiance 
of Nirvitia. The external worW-stream is still itself. It is the 
purified one who is transformed. But because of him. the light 
of Nirvina suffuses the dim and dark recesses of the world, 
and purifies the world-stream, even as the sun. from its great 
distance, purifies the earth. One should not merely believe 
this, or take it on trust. One should come and see. One 
should tread the Path, uproot Dl. and then see if it is possible 
to say " No ” to NirvSna. 

In him who knows Nirvi^ia. the immediate, uninhibited 
response from within to the without is devoid of grasping, 
aversion, resentment, egoism, or any unbalance. Inwardly, 
there is a permanent, dynamic poise, and an acceptance of the 
total world process, with full understanding and love. Then 
indeed it becomes a practical possibility to transform evil into 
good. “Come. 0 Bhikkhul Tread the Brahma-path for 
making a complete end of 111 ” was the Buddha’s greeting to 
him who sought the Immortal. He who is touched with the 
transcendent light of Nirvina knows that at the inmost heart 
of all things lies celestial bliss. 

All those who sufier much in this world have a greater stimulus 
for seeking the Immortal than those who stagnate in ctmfort. 
or who are bogged in pleasure. But the break with this life, 
for the sake of that life, must be complete, religion needs 
complete self-surrender, without specifically demanding it—no 
love between lovers is true love without ^d self-surrender. 
But the break must not be made in the spint of “ Will I make 
a better bargain ? " For then there is hell here and now in this 
life on earth. The happiness of rtaf life is no less and no greater 
than of iJns : but its nature is quite different, and its intensity 
compares with this as intra-atomic energy with mechanical. 

Because of attachment, man attempts to bind the elements 
of experience into permanence, an impossible and painful task. 
Let the stream of continuous becoming flow past. Each man's 
business is to help it to flow without flooding, without spread¬ 
ing evil. He can do thi« through non-attachment, and cross 
over all sin and illusion. Realizing the Eternal's playful mam- 
festation in the spatio-tempora], all experience has the quality 
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of eternity in it, «nd the man himself is sogata, happy. There 
are times in almost every man’s life when he is touched with 
nirv&jriic consciousness. But the experience of the undiscorded 
wholeness of the sublime moments is impermanent because of 
the unresolved discords in himself, or of the temporarily damped 
down fires. Hence the necessity for perfection—not ^e sterile 
asceticism which is pnofitless aelf>torture, but the fruitful 
austerity which leads to perfection. The self-excusing musictan 
may make a nice sound; but only the supremely disciplined 
who has realised perfection, makes music. 

Again Good-fellow protests; But how can I put aside the 
sense life, as taught by Jesus (" if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out") and by the Buddha in the Third Noble Truth ? All 
life is a series of sensations, and if they are put aside, it is the end 
of everything. This transcendental Nirvana is just beyond me. 
1 cannot understarvd it unless I can be told how to experience 
it practically. 

Bondage or evil do not lie in process or experience which 
is a stream of sensations, and ever will be so. or in the course 
of psycho-physical living in which not only must the sense 
organs be used, but used in perfection. Bondage comes through 
" that excited desire " wbi<^ arises when sense organ cognises 
object, and when there is egoistic separation of mine and thine. 
When the lusting (tanhic), grasping (upld^c) and wilful 
(sankalpic) pursuit of the sensual life and objects ceases, then 
the pure de^ht of the unavoidable use of the senses and mind 
is constantly experienced in fullness, " Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God . . . and all these things will be added unto you 
for when a man seeks the kingdom of God, his self-purification 
allows his senses to be rightly used at last; and then only the 
true happiness of the sense-mind life is added unto him. Let 
it be noted again, this delight is non-sensational. You cannot 
imagine this delight or think out this philosophy, but you can 
experience it here-now, in the passing here and now. For example: 

Stand quietly, and look into a shop-window, or at that man 
or that woman ; hear the traffic; smell the perfume from the 
flower girl's flowers; touch, or lean against that pillar-box, 
or just feel the pavement under your feet. Look, hear, smell 
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and touch without liking or disliking, appraising or dispraising, 
without hankering, regretting, starting up any fantasy, feeling 
angry or envious or miserable, without wanting to possess 
or not to possess. Observe wholly, with effortless concentration, 
yourself just your whole self, breathing easily, body at ease, 
mind and heart at peace. Bring no bias or prejudice, no judg¬ 
ment on the basis of some pre-conceived standard, to bear upon 
the observing. If you succeed in doing this, then ^ will 
know what it means to be an individual, and you will know 
Nirvkoa, and know it as the ineffable, the immortal, which 
does not begin or end, come to birth or die. It is the eternal 
is-ness, which is obscured, shines through, is cut off. or is yours 
for ever, in yon, because of your awakened or unawakened condi¬ 
tion as the case may be. and not because of itself. Light is 
there, always. The rotation of the earth makes night: the 
movement of clouds brings darkness ; the condition of the here 
and now lets in or steals away the light. But the light is. 
Even so. Nirviru is. 

Let no rpft" lust for God or Kirv&i>a. For Inst and ego 
separate and enslave. The moment Freedom goes out, grinning 
Death walks in. Let no man attempt to storm the ramparts 
of Heaven, for an eagle will eat his liver every night and the 
wound will heal every day. For Heaven, the " yonder world '' 
of the Upanishads, is not out there, or everywhere or anywhere, 
or more than or less than this world, but is this very world 
itself transformed because man is transfigured. The perfect 
sublimation of the aggressiveness in our nature is supremely 
demonstrated in the Buddha’s " I will not rise from this seat 
till I have found Deliverance." 

Freedom from " I wish, I like. I want, I will go and get " 
makes possible the perception of what ought to be done (the 
kara^ya kataih) and how to do it, and is the source of the 
urge to do it. In this lies happiness, lustnms like pure gold, 
inevitable and inescapable, thriU^ at the core of eve^ experi¬ 
ence whether it be painful or pleasurable: life’s music in the 
wistful, plaintive minor key is just as wonderful as in the 
triumphant major mode. The essence of such happiness is the 
realization of the eternal as the full immediacy of the herc-now. 
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an immediacy which distingnishes the momentary now (rom 
the eternal now, the evanescent deatbful from the real immortal. 

This happiness, this Nirvfttia, never dies. There is no “ Oh, 
what a pity it is over I ” in connection with it. Any and every 
experience is over in the here and now, but NirvSi^’s Uiss is 
permanent in the bere-now, distinctive of the consciousness of the 
God'become, and not merely as the memory of a past exaltation. 
Indeed, at the heart of all things Ues celestial Bliss t Experience 
should neither be sought nor avoided, except in so far as wisdom 
directs that one should not do anything that is evil or un¬ 
necessary. This would eliminate the vast bulk of man's foolish, 
fevered activities, perpetuating 111. The purified one has not 
only fullness of heart, but also soundness of head and sldll of 
hand. His activities are practicality par exc4lUnct. For 
RF-LtoiON shows that true practicality consists solely in the 
performance of that which fulfils the purpose of man's exist¬ 
ence here, namely to realize immortality and glorify God thereby. 
Being alive and continuing to live mean.s that experience is 
inevitable. So let thought, ever watchful, discriminate between 
unnecessary experience and right experience, and be Nirv&iia’s 
guardian for man. Individual fulfilment is a leit-motif in the 
symphony of life. It is a dull, perhaps intolerable symphony 
whi<^ d^ not contain both discords and concords ndated 
perfectly to each other in a dynamic poise which means harmony. 
Right experience includes, ^en, both unpleasant and pleasant 
experience. No f ulfilm ent is a worthy fulfilment, unless one 
has known the depth of despair and the bitterness of frustration 
to the very limits of one’s endurance. 

Thus man learns to integrate suffering into the fabric of his 
whole existence, for without this he will never know love for 
bis fellows or devotion to God. and he will never know Nirvkna. 

Let no man look outside, or beyond the grave for happiness. 
There is no insurance cheque or weekly allowance paid in the 
hereafter to the simpleton hoping to ba^ain with G^. Indian 
religious thought is fundamentally real, eminently practical, 
and shows the way to realize Nirvii^a here-now in the daily 
life: not here and now in ephemeral uprising and passing away, 
but here-now in whole event in which Eternal God is embodied. 
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unsullied by the event—Divine Mystery t The here-now is the 
transmuting and integrating point. All the past is concentrated, 
essentially, in the here-now. The Brahmaputras, the Arahants. 
kings and warriors and lowly folk, the gc^ and the bad, all. 
all live in the here-now. And through the here-now there goes 
on perpetually that spiritual alchemy by which the III is changed 
into the Well. Through each man, that infinite potentiality 
which is summed up in the name Paramfttman, Transcendent 
God. the Creative Spirit, slowly works the transformation; 
by each man is that transfonnatjon helped or hindered—man’s 
p^ Tvm»l responsibility. What begins as the work of the Divine 
Titan finises as the product of the Divine Craftsman. The 
Eternal Artist creates Eternal Beaut}^" Behold the universe 
in the glory of God: and all that lives and moves on earth. 
Leaving the transient find Joy in the Eternal ” (Ii& Upanishad). 

Only through the complete relinquishment o( the shadow— 
senso^ pleasures and sense>mind disturbance—man finds the 
substance. Through reuciok, he realizes his spiritual birth¬ 
right, Nirv&pa. The discipUne of rsucion leads him to self¬ 
lessness. Thereupon that ugly dwarf, the ego. goes out. In 
his place there stands the " Lord of the Univene ", and reigns 
true Sovereign in his own kingdom. The true individual's 
consciousness functions out-turned freely (no longer self-centred, 
impeding the free flow of the Divine life), and in him. the 
perfected microcosm, the whole universe comes to life—" Behold 
my sovereign yoga I ” Consdousoess, as a lens, focuses the whole 
and part in perfect relationship to each other. The self stilled, 
the SELF springs into pure action. 

Nirvii>a. like the s^t, invisible smile of the Spirit, awaits 
release in the heart of all beings. Man can release that tran¬ 
scendent Joy. He can make heaven on earth. Whatever be 
the nature and omdition of the earth on which he stands, he. 
and he alone, can suffuse it with the light of heaven. In the 
very flood of his tears and the swirl of his sobs, at the core of his 
heartbreak lies Joy. The redemption is here-now. " Come 
unto Me and I will give you rest ". " I am the abode of Brahman, 
the Immortal, the Inexhaustible, and of eternal righteousness 
and ufumding bliss." And also it has been said, " No one 
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cometb to the Father except through He But that Me to 
which a man must go, that I which is the abode of Brahman, 
is no external God or mediator. It is the inmost Spirit in each 
man himself, the holy of holies, the free and self'less core of 
his being. And again it has been said, " To He have been given 
the ke 3 fV of Heaven, and dominion over the world That He 
stands for any man who has become the true individual, for be 
alone knows the true meaning of " I " Me ” and " Self 
Only the Self^reatized holds the keys of heaven in his band, 
and enjoys dominion over the world, which means over " this 
fathom-long body", this psycho-physical organism and over 
the stream of saihs&ra, and not over the planet earth with its 
inhabitants. In that sense, the Buddha also said: '* Victorious 
over all, omniscient am I." 

Man can go to that holy of holies only through the ocean 
of his tears, only by letting the flood of sorrow sweep away all 
that was " his o^y by letting the flaming sword of suffering 
pierce and transmute all that he formerly knew and treasured 
as " himselfThat spark in him which dimly senses this 
truth, has to turn warrior and become a hero like Arjuna. 

Stand up and fight “ has to be his slogan. " Slain ", he will 
obtain heaven. " Victorious ", he will establish heaven on earth. 

Not all. however, may rise to the occasion. Of those that 
rise, few succeed. But all must try. and try unto death, to be 
the champions of the Spirit. For God, Nirvina, is man’s 
destiny. In the dust and heat of the strife, in every single 
fragment of his total existence, at the very heart of all things 
is the Atman, awaiting the release of its imprisoned bliss and 
peace. Man. ordinary mortal man, can receive the keys of 
heaven in his hand and disimprison that supernal Joy. Said 
the Upanishad: 

Brahman is Bliss. 

Taittirlya, III. 6. 

* * • • 

And now, one may see another vision of man's destiny, which 
RBLZGiOM reveals. Turn again to the Word. From the dim 
dawn of his spiritual birth, child-man slowly and painfully 
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Spelled this divine Word with stammering lips. With true 
iMtinct he clutched tight this bread of life. And $0 he grew. 
And as the morning mists were dispelled by the Sun of Truth, 
this babe grown to manhood discovered that the Word spelt 
his own true and hidden Name, the Name that none may tahe 
in vain. And he also learned that the Name which was his 
was also the Name of it. the eternal that-which-is. 

Out of the unconscious aspiration of his heart towards IT. 
man conceived in his mind, an Other, a Loving Father, all- 
Good. aU-Truc, omniscient, omnipotent, omnipresent. Creator, 
and enthroned Him in majesty beyond the eternal stars. 

Let man cherish that Personal Being whom he conceived in 
his mind and heart, for though our green mansion has been 
occasionally graced by The Presence. He is still to be bom 
wearing a million bodies. 

Slowly, in strange and wonderful ways, that Perso^ B^g 
whom man has conceived, is being released into manifestation. 
Nature, the bride of God, has put forth a crowning work in the 
shape of man. And in man's innermost, secret place. Brahman 
made a little recess, to lie sleeping (Visnu sleeping, dreaming, 
on the world serpent), till man himself shall awake. And 
now it is man’s task, as a consdous cooperator with his virgin 
mother. Nature, through his self-purification, through his 
purposively directed effort from within, and through 
his increasing control of matter, to bring to birth, as the climax 
of an aeonian evolution, that Personal Being whom be nurws 
in his heart. In the developmental process, man's conception 
of that Personal Being will become modified, and gradually 
perfected, as he himself grows. And in the striking of the 
hour 00 the Day of Be with Us, men themselves will be the 
millioR expressions of that Personal Being. So shall to-day’s 
concept of God the Person become a concrete reality on earth, 
and in the aeon whose date is the Far To-moirow. Gods, yea 
Gods, shall walk the earth, to-day’s Word made flesh to-morrow, 
when no longer will the waters under the firmament remain 
divided from the waters above the firmament, for heaven and 
earth be one. Man himself, transcending sdf and realizing 
Self, will be the stepping stone for the incarnation of God the 
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selfless Self, the incarnation as the fulfilled multitude and not 
the crucified solitary. 

This is one meaning of that sa3dag in the ^ig Veda, " Daksha 
was bom of Aditi, and Aditi was Daksha’s child” (X.72.4), 
a saying which points to man's destiny as a creator: Man is 
the father of the Personal God. In this will be the ultimate 
fruition of monotheistic faith. Wonderful are the ways of 
Brahman’s fulfilling, and in the fulfilling the earth shall be 
filled with the Brahmaputras, and Vi^pu have awakened 
from his divine dream. 

But for such godlike creation, men and women must learn to 
love divinely. 

RELIGION exalts Love as man’s supreme value. The Great 
Teachers exemplified it in their lives. Love is the deepest 
spring of happiness in human life, and also the source of the 
profoundest sorrow. Love is whole and indivisible, the aetive 
expression of the unity of the universe, of the oive-ness of God, 
manifesting as creation, preservation and regeneration. Love 
harms no one. ” If you hxut neither yourself nor others, nor 
both yourself and others, you dwell with a self become Brahman”, 
said the Buddha. Love heals all sorrow; love makes all free ; 
love brings peace; love opens the door to the Beauty of all 
Beauty. But the essential condition for such realization is that 
love shall not be aflame with all desire, but shall be at peace. 
Love which brings personal disappointment and sorrow, is but 
tainted love. Through man's craving for exciting sensations, 
through his indulging in the licence of passion, through his 
thirsting to possess the beloved for himself, love is bruised and 
battered, and the lover is taut with strain, the prey of anxiety, 
jealousy, hate and misery. Longing for passion, he mistakes 
the overmastering play of the physico-chemical system for love. 
In each and every expression of love in the unawakened or the 
unpurified, there is seen a caricature of love. When one is 
released from craving and the egoistic mine-thinc, and from 
the passion to fixate particular forms of love-expression, there 
comes freedom. And then, man's beloved is not just a parti¬ 
cular person but the very next person, his neighbour, or the 
very next thing, a rose, a dog, a ship, or the sky and the stars, 
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God and th« Deva. Then he wiU cea^ to practise the art ot 
by falling in love with this and that person. In¬ 
stead, he will steadily and endlessly love. True loving is cra- 
tinoous. undisturbed and whole, as ceaseless as the streaming 
of the blood in one's body. This is the Love which is fulfilment 

and Uiss. ^ . ... 

Han meets his fellow man on terms other than those of whole 
acceptance. He meeU him desiring to obtain something 
him, or being on his guard against the other’s seeking, liking 
certain aspects of him and disliking other aspects, such like and 
dislike resting upon the impressions he gets and the judgments 
he forms, necessarily imperfect, of the other person. In fact 
the meeting of man and fellow man is ^ways in terms of attrac¬ 
tion and aversion, approval and critidsm, affection and rcMnt- 
ment, grasping and giving, in short, of all that comes within 
the drclc of the deathful. of the lU. But if and when I meet 
you without grasping or desiring for myself, without pniise or 
censure, without satisfaction or ^p^intment. if I see you 
truly u you are and myself remain pdsed and at peace, I can 
accept the whole of you without any reservations and without 
you to be othcT than you are. And if )rou can accept 
me simUarly, then you and I are weU met. and our friendship 
i* the perfect expression of undefiled love. 

At this stage, I have learned the art of loving my Self, and 
loving you, my neighbour, as myself. Further, if you or I 
can meet any one person in this way, we can meet any and 
every person in that very way, for we have transcended selfish¬ 
ness and malevolence, all illusions about human beings, and all 
sq»rative sdfhood- Our relationship with each othw and 
with all the world is one of perpetual harmony, of which the 
event of our personal meeting is a visible manifestation. There¬ 
fore. in love, you will never be an object of my lust: in business, 
an instrument for selfish gain; in politics, a pawn in ray game 
to be ruthlessly sacrificed if required; in economics, a field for 
exploitation: in community, just " the other fellow ” of whom 
I am not the keep». 

However perfect the reciprocity between any two, confined 
love maintains an unstable balance. There is always the need 
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for a taking back, however refined. When there is complete 
freedom from expecting or demanding a return, from any form 
of taking back, when there is no vested interest in love, no 
external dependence, then love, unfettered, firm-poised, is free 
and stable. This is celibacy, which means not merely an 
abstention from sexual intercourse, but complete freedom from 
a taking back or needing a return. Celibacy means wisely 
loving in full measure, giving all that the other can contain. 
Tlie purified ones, whose undefiled love was truly universal, 
naturally led a sexually continent life. Holy love cannot be 
specialised. What is for one is for all. And all love which 
observes distinctions is less than divine love. Like omnipresent 
light, holy love cannot be seised and imprisoned, made condi- 
tional and reciprocal. Celibacy is natur^ to the God-become 
from whom radiates transcendeait, absolute love. 

When no woman complements a man, or no man a woman, 
a psycho-physical tension arises, and increases in tautness. 
This tension urges the person to seek release in sexual love, 
based on. passion-energy. Each partner in the sexual union 
can experience a sensational peak. Then there is a death to it. 
After a time, there again arises the tension, again relief is sought 
in sexual union, and again there is a death to it. The full cycle, 
constantly repeated, is contained within the circle of mortsdity, 
consciousness being confined to avijji. He who practises the 
discipline of celibacy, provided he is possessed of right under¬ 
standing. and capability, can change the psycho-physical into 
a psycho-spiritual tension, passion-energy being transmuted in 
the process into spiritual-energy, that is, into a drive to a trans¬ 
formed thinking-feeling-acting, free of complexes, neuroses or 
psychoses. By dealing rightly with the psy^o-pbsrsical tension 
of celibacy, the feminine alter ego in the man, or the masculine 
in the woman, can be fully activated and harmonized with the 
usual masculine in that same man, or the feminine in that same 
woman. Thereby, man fully understands the feminine, and 
woman the masculine, 'thus raizing psycho-jdiysical wholeness. 
When this harmony of the polarities (the masculine and the 
feminine within oneself) is establish^, the psycho-physical 
tension becomes a psycho-spiritual one. Mere, no " relief is 
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sought, or can be sought. The urge is towirds anion with 
God, which, transcending the circk of mortality, is free of the 
sensational round of sexual union (birth)-climax (orgasm)- 
termination of union (death). The psycho-spiritual tension 
only to the absolute realisation of God, of ctermty and 
immortality Hence the Brahman-become knows "unending 
blissHis. or hers, is the perfect physical-psychical-spmtual 
harmony, the harmony of the self-contained, or the continent. 

Such celibacy, however, is only for the few. For the rest, 
there are other things. 

Eros is immortal. Kftma is the parent of all the gods, acco^ 
ing to Hindu teachings. Siva, as lord of ascetics, reduced 
Kama, to ashes with a fiery glance. But. as lord of reproductive 
Nature, Siva is won as husband by Parvatl. 

Sexual intercourse is the most intense ego-assertion, and it 
can also be one of the most beautiful and tender expressons of 
self-surrender; it is a most powerful binding influence, and it 
can also be a saving liberator; it is the most exciting, satisfy¬ 
ing and exalting as weU as the most disappointing, frustrating 
and degrading experience. In the sexual urge. Nature iinplanted 
an overwhelmingly powerful drive so that the speaes may 
continue, and also that man may awaken to the antithesis of 
self-assertion and self-surrender, experience abject slavery and a 
(Uvine intoxication, come to know his incompleteness if ego- 
contained, become sensitive to the other-than-self and gradually 
dissipate the barriers between himself and the other, learn the 
meaning of human love and its mystery, and realise, Anally, 
that he is a creator, like God. 

Through the ages man has reverenced creatIveness. The 
first name given to God is Creator. In the dim past, man 
recognized that in his power to create he wielded a power which 
was magical. Not only magical, but the source of an ecstasy 
unequalled by any other experience in the world. In phallic 
worship he reverenced creativeness: as pure and profound a 
worship as any other, in essence, and not, as some men of later 
ages make out, a degraded or savage superstition. In their 
sexual potency, men and women possess a power whose pro¬ 
fundity and holiness they have hardly begun to realise as yet. 
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Very significant is the view of Indian religious thought on 
sex. Recognizing the worth and significance of both male and 
female, Hindu thought presented each of the Persons of the 
Trinity not as a lone God but as complemented by His Divine 
Consort, who is His iakti or potency, and through whom there 
is manifestation. 

The Bhiigavata says: 

She is manifestation. Thou the final cause thereof: 

She is sense and body, Thou the soul behind ; 

She is name and form, Thou the basic thou^t. 

Vl.x9.13. 

He by himself would be a closed system, unevolving, a weari¬ 
some godliness with no scope for creation and the emergence 
of progressive, subtler and more wonderful orders of mani¬ 
fested being. The holiness of sexual reproduction is emphasized 
in the Brihad-Arapyaka Upanishad ; 

Prajapeti (Lord of creatures) bethought himself: ' Come. let 
me provide him a firm basis I * So He created woman. When 
He hod created her. He rtvtrtd her below. Therefore one should 
rfvirc woman belo^v. 

Vl.4.a. 


Lust desecrates. Reverence sanctifies. 

Men and women have to learn to reverence each other in 
sexual love. This learning is a personal responsibility. Up¬ 
bringing and education impart the traditions and practices of 
one's society. Circumstance has played, and still plays a 
dominant role in determining the man-woman relationship. 
But the time is at hand, when men smd women as individuals 
will have to understand their personal problems, and self- 
responsibly make their own decisions and abide by the conse¬ 
quences. The thunder and clap of orthodox religion and the 
law is a stand-by, a controlling and stabilizing factor for society ; 
but as far as the profounder aspects of one’s sexuality and the 
man-woman relationship are concerned, the pronouncements of 
professional priest and respectable pillar of propriety are not 
always helpful. Often, they are irrelevant, or behind the times. 
These problems can be understood and correctly treated only 
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by men and women themselves if they seek purity and aspire 

to the highest. , . 

The sanctity of marriage lies not m the mere institution, 
dolled up in social or legal or religious rags, but in the objective 
biological, psychological, sesthetic, moral, id^istic and spintual 
facts of the man and wife concerned. If in truth a man and 
woman are no longer in active, holy wedlock, but continue, 
or are forced to continue, with the external appearance of 
marriage out of fear, or for the sake of sordid, worlcUy motives 
such as obtaining money or maintaining soaal position, or out 
of slavery to custom and usage, then indeed that " marriage ’’ 
has leas sanctity than a harlot’s girdle. But if the external 
fonn is preserved out of regard for the children, out of true 
sacrifice, for the sake of self-purification, with the worthy 
passion and noble hope to make true, in time to come, what U 
false now. to make beautiful what is at the moment ugly, then 
indeed the sanctity of that marriage is undisturbed, and the 
unsung silent heroism of that man and woman will be insenb^ 
in the tablets of heaven. But both man and wife must be 
willing, and capable. One must not compel the other in wy 
way, direct or indirect; nor must an impossible task be stupidly 
undertaken, especially if children are involved in the situation, 
for their last sUte will most likely be worse than the state in 
which they would find themselves il the parentt parted. Those 
v*o say that it is God’s will that marriages once contracted are 
indiseluble will never be named Socrates. Marriages are man's 
responsibility. 

Sexual compatibility and harmony between roan and wife 
is the fundamental physical bedrock of marriage. Let that be 
right, in tkt profound s*nse. and many other disabiUties have a 
chance of being put right. “ Civiliied " man hardly takes any 
steps to make certain that the bedrock is right. He who revw- 
ences sexual creativeness may have a better chance here. With 
the millions, love grows out of sexual fulfilment (not indis¬ 
criminate expression) in the young years. After maturity, love 
can express itself in sacramental relations. The overwhelming, 
sensational intensity of sexual experience either exalts, trains, 
purifies, and leads npwards, or it shatters a person’s inner 
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nature. It is only through the overwhelming intensity of 
sensation that man first awakens to a vision of that which is 
beyond sensation, namely Nirvi^, the integration of pleasure 
and pain, of joy and sorrow. 

Man as a physioo^emical system is moved by a compelling 
drive to tottch the extremity of sensation. As an emotion- 
thought complex, conditioned by the traditions handed down 
and by what goes on around him, he is a romantic. Nature 
casts her nets wide for him, so that she be not defeated I Each 
person feels the tremendous power of that urge to seek his 
own true love, union with whom is fervently believed to be the 
highest bliss on earth. 

So it is. 

But now, what is trying to emerge into consciousness and 
triumphant realization in this mysterious, irrepr es sible urge 
for the Immortal Beloved—the Immortal Belov^ not merely 
as a figure of speech, or an ideal conception, or a symbol of 
some other thing or truth, but as a flesh and blood redity here 
and now ? 

Two matters have been mentioned earlier: phallic worship 
as expressing reverence for creativeness ; and the Indian teach¬ 
ings concerning the Gods and their Consorts, and the reverence 
with which sexual union must be regarded and consummated. 
These find their culmination in the concept of the Holy Family, 
which is one of the worthy contributions which Christian religious 
art has made to the world, but one which will find fruition in 
the Far To-morrow. Both Hinduism and Christianity have 
taught that " marriages are made in heaven ". This refers in 
the first instance to the indissoluble union between God Tran¬ 
scendent, Lord of the Universe, and God Immanent, embodied 
in each individual man. Man was made in two parts, male 
and female, each incomplete in itself, but incomplete only in 
the limited context of psycho-physical organic existence. God 
Immanent is neither male nor female, but plain God Immanent. 
Therefore any individual male or female, treading " the path 
of the Gods" and not *' of the Fathers ”, " ascends aloft ” 
and ” becomes immortal But these Sons of God are com¬ 
paratively few and far between. Male and female, normally. 
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must wed. To correspond to the indissolubiJity of the (spiritual) 
mar riage of God Transcendent and God Immanent. Hindu and 
Christian idealism leaned towards indissolubility of the rnwria^ 
of male and female psycho-physical organisms-nather wise nor 
practicable in certain circotnstances, but certainly the ideal 
which men and women must seek to fulfil. 

The man-wife relationship is an altogether unique one, and 
of a sacramental nature. It is not only a question of mutual 
Jove and esteem, mutual forbearance, helpfulness and support, 
but also, beyond the accepted values, a question of how one 
holds the other in his or her inmost consciousne^. Each partner 
of the marriage is. in deepest reality, the embodiment of Etem^ 
God; and in those raie. all too rare marriages where there is 
true union in the innermost spiritual depths, there is the real, 
whole recognition and acceptance of each individual by the 
other individual. In such unions, the One manifested as the 
Many, the Unity as the Diversity, finds iu supreme human 
realiaation as a true harmony. Each partner of such an onion 
is not •' the other person ", but is so held in his and her inner 
consciousTKSs respectively, that the two form a non-dual male- 
female unit. Su^ two-in-oneness is one of the significances of 
the Hindu teachings of the Gods and their Divine Consorts. 

Anyone can be a provider, a supporter, a housekeeper, a 
cook, a nursemaid. Any man can be a woman's lover, any 
woman a man’s mistress. All the ordinary processes of every¬ 
day can be attended to by men or women other than 

the husband or wife. But only a husband can be a husband, 
only a wife can be a wife. Just that innermost, esse n t i al, 
indispensable, supreme something which exalts a man to the 
position of husband, and a woman to that of wife, characterizes 
the man who is troly a husband, and the woman who is truly 
a wife. It is the personal and solemn responsibility of the man 
to be just that to bis wife, and of the womsji to be just that 
to her husband. He, verily, is God. She. verily, like oMther 
Nature, is the bride of God. The man-wife rdationship is a 
veritable sacrament of worship, essentially Divine, substantively 
human. 

Food and sex are main factom determining the continuance 
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of life. Food is a matter of cooperative organization. Sex is 
an individual concern ; no one else can trespass here. Most 
problems arise out of food and sex. Let sex be understood, 
let the man-wife relationship be made true, and a hundred, a 
thousand problems will cease to exist, and a million sorrows will 
be replaced by as many joys. Bring up children in homes where 
the parents are true husband and wife, and they will grow in 
the sweet atmosphere of a happiness which is rooted in peace 
and in which they will learn the art of accepting life in its 
wholeness. 

Kow Christian Art has pointed a finger of light to a sublime 
fulfilment: The Holy Family. 

What constitutes a Holy Family ? 

A purified man and a purified woman, free of lust and hate 
and delusion, free from " passion, fear and anger " in the words 
of the Glt&, whole individimls therefore, live in perfect communion 
with each other, united by a Love that is noii-redprocal, non- 
conditional, and hence absolute. Their sense-mind life is pure, 
holy. With right judgment of the appropriateness of the 
circumstance when it arises, they deliberately perform " that 
action which causes the birth of beings " (Bhagavad-Gitl 
Vni.3) The child bom of such an union is not merely a pro¬ 
duced child, not nterely a wanted or an unwanted child. It is 
a created child, the Holy Child. And the mother of that Child 
always remains a pure Virgin,* howsoever many children she 
may bear. When sexual intercourse is performed with utter 
reverence, with full avraieness of the unity of one’s being with 
God and Nature and with one’s marital partner, with complete 
dedication to the purposes of the Most High, with full ecstacy 
of creation, and with the perfect artistry of man-woman loving, 
then that sexual union is the supreme, real sacrament in man's 
earthly life. The sacrament of any ritual worship is but sym- 
bolicaL But the sacrament of Love’s expression in sexual 
creativity is man’s profoundest, real sacrament. God's holy 
activity of creation is supremely embodied in man and woman, 

* Tben (t BO naod to dMCond to th« abturdity ol liural b«Uft( in the mirecle 
oi Ow inotben of Zorathwt^ Couma and Jans conceiving )>y anyone otlier 
than a human father. A male sperm fettilising a female ornm it suflldsat mittele 
"tn oontound a sextihioa of Infldels". 
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as tnie individuals, creating the Child. And in this creative 
activity, the inmost essence of sensation, and sensation’s inner 
m<>anin g and Significance is known, and transcended. Tran¬ 
scended, because in such loving, there is no reaction, no sense 
of dust and ashes afterwards, no depression, no regret, no con¬ 
flict between self-assertion and self-sorrender. There is only 
peace, full and deep like the quiet of the solitudes between 
the stars of heaven. 

In the H< 4 y Family will be fulfilled not only the purposes of 
Nature and of Van, but also of God, by enabling the int^rative 
principle in the universe to bring forth on earth a living god. 

But let man beware I Let him not play with fire. Let him 
not be self-deluded into {laying a game. For his slavery to 
lust and ego will consume him with the torturing fires of hell. 
Let him unremittingly purify himself; let him aspire, humble 
and ; let him art with reverence, sacramentally. 

Then assuredly the day will dawn when men and women will 
create Holy Children, the Sons of God ^o will sing praise with 
exultant joy, like the cry of the morning stars as they speed 
in their cosmic dance. 

RBUGioH points fo such a consummation of man’s God¬ 
conceiving. To-day, as men and women, seeking purity, work 
towards such a consummation, they will find freedom from many 
a trouble darkening their lives. The day is passing when men 
dominate and women submit, or women rule and men obey. 
The time b at hand \ri)ea men and women shall play their part 
in full, each freely complementing the other. 

• • • • 

In finality, the Immortal Beloved b Brahman: 

Lo. verily, not for love of the husband u the husband dear, 
but for love of the Atman b the husband dear. 

Lo, verily, not for love of the wife b the wife dear, 
tet lor love of the Atman b the wife dear, 

Lo, verily, not for love of sons are sons dear, 
but for love of the Atman are sous dear. 

Brihad-Arasyaka Uponbhad, II.4.S. 
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RSUCION shows that strait gate and narrow path leading 
to the union with the Immortal Bebved, the path trod by all 
Great Teachers, the path which They exhort men to tread- 
It is the path of desirelessness, of undehled love, of super* 
knowledge, of perfect wisdom, of skilled action. At iU end, 
one reaches the sinless state, knows the Peace of God which 
passes understanding, transcending all sense>mind disturbance 
whilst living the everyday life in the here and the now. Here- 
now, REUGioN enables man to become the true individual, 
in constant communion with God, the self-less self, thus 
making him the creative source of world order and human 
fulfilment. The living of religion is the supreme practicality. 

Man cannot escape the pressure of the universal process. Ho 
must go on and on, developing mentally, and spiritually. 
RELIGION shows him which way lies his inner des^opment. 
which emerges, transcendentally, as the crown and fruition of 
his biological or psycho-phystcal. and social evolution. In that 
fruition he knows the Uiss of Ntrv&na. here*now whilst tiving 
on earth. He realises Brahman, the Immortal, the Beloved. 

* * « * 

And what chance is there that men to-day. earth-bound, 
seeking temporary solutions for themselves, will seek God. will 
endeavour strenuously, tread the Brahma-path to make an end 
of Ill and realize Nirv&^a ? 

Only a little one I 

Yet you and I. the eternal companions, need have no anxiety. 
For a million years have we sojourned on this planet. Only six 
thousand years ago, civilization began. Reduce our time scale 
a thousand times. Kow see I We are a thousand years old 
to-day I Only six years ago, when we were nine hundred and 
ninety-four, we became civilized! Only three years ago the 
transcendent vision of Brahman-Atman illumir^ ust Only 
tvro and a half years ago the Buddha brought Nirvi^a, the 
deathless Immortal to os. and only two years ago Jesus swung 
open the gates of the kingdom ! 

Only last month we began to wake up to the fact that we 
should cast away our follies, out lusts and egoisms, for only 
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last month we really began to see that several paths lead up the 
mountain side to the divine summit of perfection I 
What then, friend, is it seemly that you and I should display 
the taint of impatience ? Of doubt ? And betray a poor, 
faltering faith ? 

Come, you and I have a long span yeti We are only a thousand 
years young to^y, and we are promised a thousand thousand 
to cornel Tune enough to serve the behests of the Eternal, 
and know the radiance of Nirvi^ I 
But look! The light of Heaven is already gathering on the 
hilltops I And the New Day is beckoning now to the New Man I 
0 bdoved companion I Let os keep watch together, endeavour 
diligently, do what ought to be done, enter the raptures and 
realise the Truth. 

And we be led to the very heart of Eternal God where 
Love reigns supreme, where Bliss is unending, and Light 
Perpetual shines. 
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(S - Sanricht P - PiU) 

Acyata (S) Firm : imperishable ; an epithet ot Viyt^u. 

and KrishQa. 

Aditi ( 5 ) The infinite ; boundless; the coddess who is 

the mothtt of the gods, the Adityas, in the 
Rig Veda. 

Aditya (S) A god, member of the Adi^ dan, bom of 

Aditi Varuoa, lodra, Agni, Sma and 
others were tlU Adityas. t^i^ve in ail. 

Agni (S) Fire: the god of fire, one of the Adityas. a 

messenger of the go^, a friend to man. 

Ahiihsa (S) Hannlessness: abstention from injoiy to 

living things; gentleness. 

Ahura>llazda (Avestan) The Supreme Being of the Zarathustrian 
religion ; lord of Ufe (Ahnra) and wisdom 
(Masda). His divine powers, the six 
Amesbi-Spenths. are embodied in Himself, 
He Kims^ being placed at the head of 
them alL 

Ajivo (P) Mode of living ‘ livelihood. 

AkUa (S) The subtlest ot the five elements—the other 

four are agni (fire), ipas (water), v&yu 
(wind), pp^vf (earth)—of which the uni* 
versetsmade: " ether" ; clear space; sky. 

Amata (P) The deathless; the inunortal. 

AmesbS-Spenth A divine power of Ahura*Haxda. The six 

(Avestan) Ameshi-SpcntSs are Vobu Mano, the Good 
Mind. Asha, the divine law. X^thra, the 
Lord's might and majesty, Aramaiti. 
divine devotion, Haurvatit, Perfection or 
wholeness or health, and Ameretatftt, 
immortality. 

AiDpta (S) Immortality ; nectar. 

Anattt (P) Without abiding entity; soulless; no-self. 

Ankca (P) Impermanent. 
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Aparm-vklyi 


GLOSSARY 


Arahatit 

Anmaid 

Anoyaka 

Ari]^ 

Arjona 

Aro^i 

Aryans 

Aiyivuta 

Aswias 

Asavas 

Asura 

Atman 


Attan 

Avatira 

Avidyi 


(S) Lower knowledge; the knondedga ot thiaga, 
of manifestation, confined to the realm of 
the mortaL 

(P) One who has attained perfection, the 
sumieum bonum of religious a^iration 
(Nirvloa or Nibbtna), the supreme worthi¬ 
ness. 

(Avestan) Diviite devotion or love: ooeoftbe Ameshi- 
Spentfis. 

(S) A treatise produced by a forest-dwelling sage. 

(P) Aryan: noble, distiogmsbed, of high birth ; 
right, good, ideal 

(S) The thM of the five Pfindnva brothers, the 
sons of Piodu by Knnti (also called 
Prithi). 

(S) UddUaka Amoi was the sage who gave the 
of tat tvam ssi ’ That art thou''} 
in the Chfindogya Upanishad. 

(S) The fair skinned people who came from 
Central Asia into In^ 

(S) The land of settlement of the Aryans. 

(S) The bodily poses, together with prii>ftyitna, 
which constitnted an important part of 
the physical discipline of yoga. 

(P) Intoxicants; cankm 

(S) Spirit, Lord God; evil spirit, demon. 

(S) : life; breath: essence; the universal 

soul: the unltapr Self, b the Bphad- 
Arapyaka Upani^ad. Atman is dedated 
to be the same as Brahman, the oltimato 
nality, the absdute. In some Upantshads 
tbs Atman is inimistically pictured as being 
of the sh^ of a man, the size of a thumb, 
and situated in the hmrt. 

(P) a Sanskrit Atman. 

(S) Manifestation or incarnation of deity on 
earth. 

(S) Ignorance. In Indian reUgioui and philoso¬ 
phical teachings, he who is ignorant of. or 
unawakened to the reality of the Supreme, 
te in a state of avidyft, from which be is not 
released by the mere acquisition of any 
knowledge in terms of ^e^ and thought: 
but he is released through realization of the 



CLO&SAKY 


AvijJI 

Bhimta 

Bh&ratavarsha 

in 

(S) 

Bhava 

(P) 


(S) 

Bhikkbu 

(P) 

Bhikkhuid 

(P) 

Bodhisat(U) 

(P) 

Brahma 

(S) 

Brahmi 

(P&S) 

Brahmacariya 

(PAS) 


Brahman 

(S) 

BiAhman, or 

(S) 

brfthmaoa 


Brihmaoas 

(S) 

Brahmavidyi 

(S) 

Brahxna-vih&ra 

(P) 


Buddhi 

(SAP) 

Cakka 

(P) 

Cakkhu 

(P) 

Cakra 

(S) 

ClninAtTa 

(S) 
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Sapreme throug)i Brahman-bccoming, 
thnnigh sttainnig, snpereoittdously, tht 
SilsDce, tbc Immortal, NirvftQa. 

— Sanskrit Avidyt. 

A descendant of Bbarata. 

Bharata’s realm; Hindusthan. 

" Becoming '*; (state of) existence ] a 
" life 

Birth, origin, existence. 

An abnsn^, a mendicant, a Buddhbt monk 
or priest, a bbikkhu. 

An almswoman, a Buddhist nun. 

One destined to attain supreme enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The power or efficacy of prayer ] Brahman 
the Absotnte 

The creator of the universe ; the First Person 
of the Hindu Trinity, God the Father. 

Self-restraint, chastity, continence: reli¬ 
gious studentship of a brihman yootb, 
pasted in celibacy: Brahma-fating, God- 
faiing: the path to the Supreme. 

The Almlute; rr. 

A member of the brihman caste; one who 
had realized Brahman, or becme Brah¬ 
man, 

The portion of Vedic literature, or tbeo- 
logkal treatises, dealing with faith and 
ceremonies. 

The knowledge of Brahman ; sacred know¬ 
ledge. 

Sublime or divine state of mind. The four 
Brahma-vibiias were: metti, loving¬ 
kindness ; karupi, compassion; muditi, 
sympath^ joy ; upekkhl, imperturba- 
t^ty, serenity. 

Intelligence. wiMlom; the reason of him 
whose mind is wholly purified, or of him 
who has attained enUghtenment. 

Wheel, circle ; collection; succession: 
sphere. 

Eye. 

\S%eel, circle, discus, sphere. 

Pure intelligrace. 
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CitU 

CoDoentration 

CoDtanpUUon 

Dasyu 

Dftaa 

Deva 

Devad&si 

Dbanuna 

Dbanuni 

Dhanan|aya 

Dh&raoS 


Dhamu 

Dhy&na 


Ditthi 

Duickha 


Durgi 
I^us Pitar 
Govinda 
Gu9« 


Dbcuraively thinking mind. 

See dhtrapS, below. 

See dhyina. below. 

(S) Hend. foe of the gods, anbebever; man of 
BOQ-bilhinanical thbes; robber. 

Foe, demon, infd»l ; slave, servant. 

(S & A celestial being, a divinity; a long. 

(S) A female servant of the devas; atemplegirL 

(]^ The troth, doctrine, gospel i norm. 

(P) Things, phenomena; naental objects, ideas, 
states of mind. 

(S) Winning wealth; victorious in battle; 
epithH bestowed on Aijuna. 

(S) Mental concentration. In yoga, dhiiapi is 
the practice of retaining a single thought 
or image in one's mind to the complete ex¬ 
clusion of an dse. The suprone object of 
Ahlra^ jg Br ahman uid <ib&raQ&, at 
a certain stage of devebpment, can be 
practised thro^out the day. 

(S) Costom, rule; duty, law; t^ way of life 
laid down u a reUgfous duty. 

(S) Contemplation. Dhytna is the step whkb 
follows dbita]>i in yoga. Whilst dh&rapft 
trains one to concentrate attention upon a 
subject, dhyina enables one to gra^ the 
essential nature of that subject. Om of 
the purposes of dhyina is to enable the 
thinlM to become aware of the object of 
Ihou^t in such a manner as to overleap 
the gap between thinking subject and 
thought object Dhiraui and dhyina 
culminate in samidhi. 

(P) View, belief, dogma, tbeoro, speculation; 
especially groundless or unrounded opinion, 
or false theory. 

(P) III, pain, su0ering—but no English word 
ad^oately covets diokkha, wfa]^ is both 
physical and mental. 

(S) Sivaa consort. 

(S) Father Heaven. 

(S) An epithet of Kpshua or Visuu. 

(S) Fuo^unental quah^; virtue, merit, ex¬ 
cellence. 
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Guni(*<levA) 

Hin^jrafubbs 

Hfshlkeia 

Id^paccayatS 

Indra 

ISvara 

Jagannitha 

Jarimarapa 

Jitaka 

J»U 

Jhina 

J!va 

Jfi&na 

Kil! 

Kftma 

Kamnu 

Kammanto 

ICarman 

Karu9& 

Kaunteya 

Keiava 

Kbandha 


Kunt! 

Kuaala 

LiAga 

Ma&usfldana 

Hadhyadeia 


Manas 

MAyft 


(S) Teacher. 

A name of the personal Brahman ; womb of 

go^ 

(S) Having his hair erect: an epithet of Kpsboa 
or Visnu 

(P) Having its foundation in this ; connected by 
way of cause. 

(S) One of the Adityas, the god India 

{S) God as a Personal Being. 

(S) The protector of the world; an epithet of 

Viwu. 

(P) Jar&, old age, and marapa, death : 

(P) A story of one of the Buddha's former births. 

(P & S) Birth, rebirth ; existence, life; state : rank, 
caste. 

(P) A m edita t ion, one of the four raptures. 

(S) Principle of life; individual soul 

(S) Knowledn; w^dom. 

(S) Name of Siva's consort; the black goddess. 

(P & S) Wish.desiie,pleasare.lust,love(sexiial);Eroa. 

fP] Action, deed : kw of cause and consequence. 

(P) Doing, acting, working; profession, oocu- 
pation, wo^, busmess. 

(S) Action, work, deed ; rite ; effect; result of 
act done in the past. 

(P) Compassion. 

(S) Son of Kuntl, 

(S) Having fine hair; an ^tbet of Kiishpa. 

(P) Mass, aggr^te; the body of, a ooUectkin 
of; all that is comprised under, forming 
the substance of. 

(S) Wife of mother of the 

brothers. 

(P) Clever, skilful, expert; good, right, meritor- 
ioas. 

(5} Hark, token, sign, emblem, phallus. 

(S) Slayer of the donon Madhu. 

(S) The middle region. Midland (the country 
tying betvreen the Htm&laya and Vindbya 
mountains, Vinasana and PrayAga in the 
. east). 

(S) Mind. 

(S) Art, device, trick; illusion, phantom; 
marvelloiu power, creative magic. 
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Hlyi 

MeditktioD 


Hetti 

Hfityu 

MuditA 

Mukta 

H&Uprakriti 

Muni 


NliiiA-rOpa 

iiina 

Naya 

Nibbina 


Nidina 

Niktya 

NirvAoa 


Niyama 

PiQ<}ava 

Pnr ama tmnn 

Parameivar 


GLOSSARY 

Moths’ of Siddbattha Gotama. 

A geDsal tsrn covering various stages of a 
mental dinpiplnm whose main ekments are 
the deliberate abstraction from sense 
impressions, concentration, contemplation, 
and communion with the Uttiinate, su|:m- 
consdoosness or the union a’ith God being 
fully realised on stopping the flow of dia> 
cursive thought 

(P) Loving-ktndaess. 

(S) Death, the god of Death. 

(P) Sympathy, disinterrsted love. 

(S) Sd free, rdeased, liberated. 

(S) Primeval or root nutter (also called pradhina 
in the Siihkhya {duloeophy.) 

(S) Inspired or ecstatic man; sage, soer, especi- 
slly one who has taken the vow of silrace. 
The true Muni is the one who has achieved 
the Silence, the stopping of the flow of dis¬ 
cursive thought, tbere^ attaining super- 
consekmsness. 

(P) Name and body (form), individuality, iikdivi- 
dual being. 

(P) Knowledge, intelligcttce, insight, conviction, 

(P) Method, plan, manner. 

(P) The dying out in the heart of the threefold 
to of lust, ill-wiU and delusion; the 
of spiritaal well-being, emancipation, 
salvation, Miss. 

(P) Ground, foundation ; origin, cause. 

(P) Collection (“body"), assemblage, clas, 
group. 

(S) EMinction of hut, ill-will, hatred and dehi- 
son: Anal emancipation, union with the 
Absolute; the indescribable serenity of 
the Perfetod Man ; the ineffable bliss of 
s u pcrconsciousness. 

(S) Rrstraint; fixed rule, self-imposed (religious} 
observance. 

(S) A descendant of P&u^u. 

(S) The SopreiiM Spirit, the Holy Creative 
Spirit. 

(S) Transcendent God: the Supreme Lord. 
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PsnnUpa 

P«rA-viay& 

Pirtbs 

PftrvAtl 

Pa^kcR-samuppids 


Phassa 

Prajapati 


Prakriti 

PriOA 

Prt^yama 

Praaida 


Pratyagitman 

Pratylhara 

Pritha 

Purusha 

RAjanya 

Rajas 


Ramanoja 


Rishi 

Rt» 

ROpa 

Saliyatana 


(S) Vexing the foe. . , « 

(S) Higher knowledge ; the knowledge of Brah- 
ntian. 

(S) Son of Pptha ; an epithet of Arjuna. 

(S) The dau^ter of Himalaya and consort of 
Siva. 

(P)*' arising on the grounds of (a preceduig 
cause)" hl^peniiig by way ^ cause, 
chain of causation ; the theory of 
dependent origination. 

(P) Contact. 

(S) Lord of crcaturea; genius presiding over 
procmtion; Creator ; name of supreme 
bei^ above the Vedk gods. 

(S) Original or natural form or condition; 

ULture; m the ongioal state, unchanged. 
(S) Breath, vital nirit, life, inhaled air. 

(S) Suspension of Wath or breath control. 

(S) Gtaciousneas, Idndiiess. favour; calmness (of 
mind); perspicui^ (of speech or style) ; 
cleaniesa (of water). 

(S) The Atman as embodied in the individuaL 
(S) Withdrawal of attention from sense impres¬ 
sions. 

(S) Another name for KuntI, wife of PiGdu- 
(S) A roan, human being; bi^eat personal 
pcind^; Supreme Spirit. 

(S) Royal personage, noble, man of the warrior 

caste. • j t 

(S) Quality ipflaming or obscuring the imnd. in 
the Huiikhya philosophy, rajas is one of 

the three guoas. the other two being sattva 

and tamas. . , 

One of the greatest philosophers and teachers 
of South India, bom in loa? A.D. He was 
an upholder of devoti«»al theism, and a 
bulwaric of the VaisnaviU faith. 

(S) A bard of the sacred hymns: a sage; a sw. 
(S) Established order, saoed ordinance, nte; 
divine law ; truth, ri^t. 

> St S) Appearance, form, shape. . 

(P) The six-fold sense field; six organs of sciw. 

namely eye. ear.nose. tongue.body (touch) 

and mind, and six objects, namely, forms. 
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S«int<Uu 


Saihkan 


Stihkhy* 


Sunmi 

Sarttkalp* 

Svhayftsa 

Stihiin 

Sangba 

Sankappo 

SiMA 

$inti 

Sati 

Sattva 
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wands, odoan, tastes, tangible things, and 
ideas. 

(S) The ftnal stage in meditatioo in w4uch God* 
union is attained. There are two aspects 
to it: ooe, sHten there is still consdotis- 
im of separate sell; the other where self- 
conadoosnesi is wholly transcended, all 
diseuism thoughts or words completely 
cease, and in t^ absolute Silence the 
Soperconscioustess (the bccome-Brahman 
state, the ultimate “ knowii^ " Brahman, 
realizing the Atman) is attai^. 

He was bom in 786 aj>. and died in 8 ao a.d. 
He was one of the greatest pbilosopben. 
His philosophy is known as the Advaita 
(or iKm<doal) Ved&nta, a philosopliy of 
iifiqifttAed monism. 

(S) One of the six great systems of Indian phOo* 
s^y. The sage Kaptla is said to be its 
originator. 

(P) Thorou^ily, properly; in the rij^it way: 
best, perf^y. 

(S) Resolve of the mind ; will, purpose, definite 
intention. 

(S) Abandonment, renunciation of the wodd. 

(S & P) Transmigration, perpetual cyde of births, 
^cle of existence. 

(P) Assembly ; the Boddhist ordee of Bhikkhus 
and Bhikkhunis. 

(P) Intention, eviration. 

(P) Sense, perception, discernment. 

(S) Hent^ tranquillity, peace. 

Hindfalness. alertness, self-possession. 

Being, existence, reality; essence, nature; 
absolute goodness (or rhythm or harmony, 
the first of the three gunas of Prakrit! in 
the SAihkhya phikwoptiy). 

(S) Reality, truth. 

(S) The Third Person of^ Hindu Trinity; the 
auspkioas one. Siva is the Destroyer* 
R^merator. He is lord of reproductive 
nature, and be is alw the supreme ascetic. 

(S) One of the Adityas, the Vedic god of inspira¬ 
tion. 


Soma 



Svirga 

SvayanbhO 
SvQtAketu 
Taro as 

TaohBL 

TathSgata 

Tat-tva 

UdcULlaka 

Uni& 

Up&dina 

Upanishod 

UpekkhI 

vacA 

Vanioa 

V&yftmo 

V&yu 

Veda 

Vedatii 

VedAnta 

VidyA 

Vijjft 

Vijfl&na 

ViAMoa 




Viavakarmatt 

Y&iftavalkysL 

Yama 


eo< 

glossary 

(S) Cel=t»l; going or 1«<U"8 “ «>' “S'” “ 
hcavcQ. 

(S) Sclf-exi*tcnt. 

Son of UddUaka Anioi. 

(S) Incrli., <)«tnc«. ' 

Of the three gupaa of Pr^F*”- 

(P) Thirst, craving, the fever of 

in*. TanhA is the root cause of UL 
(P 9 : S) Hewho has gojie thus : an epithet of the 
Buddha. 

of Arooi. the Upundadk 


Wfe of $iva. . _„ 

(P) Fuel, supply, provision : drawing upon , 

(S) SeSrt'^esoteric doctrine; the essential 
Vedic teaching. 

(P) Equanimity; onperturbedness. 

(P) Word, saying, speech. 

(S) One of the Adityaa. the Encompasser. 

(P) Effort, exertion, endeavour. 

(S) Wind, air ; god of wind ; breath, vital air. 

(S) Knowlei^c (sacred knowledge). 

(S * P) Feeling, perception, sensation. 

(S) The conclusion or esaence of the Veda. 

(S) Knowle^, learning, science. 

(P) Lore, science, higher knowledge, rovelahon. 

(S) Discernment, knowledge (profane). 

(P) A mental qi^ty as a constituent of mdlvi' 
duality; the bearer of (individual) life: 
life-force (as extending also over rebirths); 
principle of conscious life; general con¬ 
sciousness (as function of mind and 
matter.) 

(S) The Second Person of the Hindu Trinity, 
who out of boundless love incarnates frocn 
time to time to save mankind. 

(S) The Creator of the universe; the architect 
and artificer of the gods. 

One of the greatest of the Upanishsdic 
nges. 

Son of Vivasvat, the male twin of Yaml. 
the first man ; the lord of death. 
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Yoga (S) Yoking; ranedy, out ; means ; union ; 

mentU concentration. Yoga is that 
dttciplioe, physical, moral, mental and 
spiritual, by means of which the individual 
attains the realisation of the Ultimate, or 
God-union, or Superconsciousness. 

Yoni (S) Lap, womb; place of production, origin, 

source. 
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toBty tad loM. ltd B. i '• pfulo, 
•09117 of otbico. >33 B- 
Yun V«s*. J3 . 

Yama. «). 6« /Tott. 370 /„ 373 
,Y*lit 370 ^ 

Yasba. 3*4 /• _ 

YMonuJii. 143#- 


INCICBS 

YAtosbabju. 


YAtosbabju. 3^ 31 

YiMA or Ywa ICuusta. 37> 

YniAX. 370 

Yo|a. 31. U, >03. »*. >70. 177, 
nd >40, 03}. 13d/.. 139. *64/., 
tdl g. iTd. *»>. jot. 304. 3»o. 
343. 373, 440: ^ octioa. >39; 
WMT owe K 95d: ikfU in bcmb 
^ 4^9 

Yogi(i). to^ I7t; 17*, >■3#. t9» A 
*59. *d9/-, «7«i. *37. 3t7. 3«, 3M. 
37«. 4>9. 407, 434, 444 


ZAKATtromu. 183. 310. 313, 3>7> 
3*3- 135. 339/-. 55«, 355. 304. 37*. 
33% 4>3. 434. 49> 1.: Good 
Tbon^ Good Word. Good Deed 
of, 4*0 

Znnthuciteii, 313. 348. $66. 370. 
44$ 

ZantbnatrianiBDi. 48. *99. 439 /> 
443: •oa-wonbip in, 46 
Zonlot, 313 
Zbw, 35 



n. SANSKRIT AMD PALI WORDS 


tog 

mU. f; S7«. 4M 
•mitt*. 194 /• 

*ml^tlt*r*ft*. II) 

lOft, yi^ 

Ul 

17& 

iTi j r—! 174. 33a, aj7. )o6, 510, 4<S: 
nn*. iW 

57«, ^ 

m*at*, a4S. *6) 

«09 8- «>7< ff.. 909. )I4- 

101 tt) /v 179> 

MH. 70 

•i«AMr*. teg, 1)3. 3)3 
3>e. 154 

UlU, 93. V^l- >ee> 13S> i*V- 

17). J77. U). 33». 37«r 394 
4p«. IW 
§9*t*m*. 168 
b*m*. «3. 177 

Amm, 149. 1^ S)!. 307> 39* 

MAM. *3* 

upida**, 303 ff., 109. sii> s*3. 

319, IS*. >40 /•• 33A 4*9k 
439. 43». 474 
mtii%~ 4 artm*, 348 


fM. 33. 4« ff- 61. 63. 178 
r*»M. *3. *». 70. ??. 3W. 3*3. 349. 
353. 373. 37* ff -. ■*»“• ** w 
349 

478 

14 ® /.. 3 ^ /- 4 « 8 . 474 

Mhm. 78 

wM«r ikfltod, whet I*. 
AtUtfiy*. 3<< 83. 3«6 
khtmd/U. 113. 9t6 /. 

imf*. lie. 133 *77. **5 /• 

fHTM. 89 

eitt*. tj 9 f- 
timimStr*. 367 
tmilm y *. 109. nS. 379 


/erAHtaroiM, 107 /.. *09. 31) /„ 119. 
*77 

feu. 181, 1I8, 193. 104#.. 9®9> Itt#-. 
136 ff. 

flMt. leo. 167. 1B3 
308 

ffoaNtmUik. 35B 
/InAtmae, 100, 191 
>«Am. i<5 /. 109 

/Mm. 173/.. 177. 1*3. 3®7. 419. 4)8 

M t**m *rt. 111, 370. 433 

lagM. 189. 103, 309. 314. 117. 318#.. 

30s. 30® /•• 4^. 4»5. 4*9 
l*m *i . 133 N.. 383 
ttrtIutmJimr. 330 •, 

fmttytt. 17*/. 1*5 

Itj*. 168 
•y*f^ 3*7 

4eH«. Ao m eli. rf o y o A Mo w . 3)6 
duMk*. lU /., 300. 109 113. lie, 

11). 11*. 393 4*4 /• 
dmkUmliMItmmitm. 401 

34. >43 / • •3». 344._ , ^ 

dktm m i*. 143. 137 ff- <8* /-• >9*. 

199; ^leeoiM. ilS. 303. 3«6. 449 
M*mm*p*d*, 173. >79. >99. *3®. 333. 
415. 439. 4*3 

AAoikmA. 13I > 8*. 131. 43t 
AftoriM. 4)6; AIrMM', *3 
dkirapk. 177 /„ 310, 379. 419 
dkytm*. 103. 177 /.. 310. 379. 4>9 

**y*. >99 . . 

Mdm*-t«p*. 107. 109 /.. 111. 317 A 
119. 5*3 

mMAm. lie. 309/-. 4*0 
mMAm AelM, 199 
NtBMitAtfi. 193. 40® <*■ 

mind. 339 

•mfiftm-tmnmppid*. 189. iM. l®3. i®*. 
116. 118 f. 3^ ^4*® 


ooacoriwd' w>tE oxkteatlal men'* 
divosco from the Ultimete Coed. 4«> 
pmtkmi. 168 
^AM. 137. 338 
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/lira1S5. )4t 
fiit i m M U. 174 
fiUk*. 137 

pmuU. 73. 77. I*. i®3. lij. rfo, 
»7«. tl« M4. »)• )«4; 

UentliM «ttk BftAmuu*, 73 
^wnitiWi—i, «7t 
fttkhU. 4i. 100, 1)3. t7« its- 
fMlyiUr*. 177 /.. i8a. 3*0, 417 

^ratMi. til 

tt. iSo, 185. 313. 36ft. 37s 
p tipt y tmt. 177 

p U i M, »s- ^ *>4- **9 

W 4 *i. s)« 

tiitfAi. 104. <38, *38. >64. *71. an. 
aSa, 490 /r-, )i8. 3)0 #, 338 ff.. 
S5*. m - 449 

31, ate; M cmdva word, 
34 

tratwi tanya. v •{irin(. er -patli. 
«r ‘Tialk. >04. 188 ff.. 190, 193 /.. 
*49. 306. )09. 364. 4S>. 4U. 487. 
4>8. 478. 493 

8ra3<aa^ti»a. 369. 371, 441. 44). 480. 
48) 

Miuipmi, 487 
8raAaia.«Ut^ 13B 
kraiMMMa. 184. 418, 434 
8 ri 3 aa-M 8 aai. ar -w«K. 199^ 313. 
)**. 384 

tntmmUyi. la). it8. 499. 3)». 3)4 
8ra3aMa<Mra. 439, 441. 3II. 340. 

4»^ 474 
OaM. 103 
8 *48- 8 . 474 

8um, 403/.. 409. 411, 446^ 448. 430 

M ^fiiai a . 487 


mtffima ^afit^arfj, 440 /. 

. 3 «. 54 

33 

«a»a». 70, :8o. 318, 373 
aaniiM. 413 
MlM. 3«8A 388 
mtitU. 440 /.. 474 
•—m. 1^ 469 

mtlaprtirik, too. 344, 386, 38S 
mhtyu. 184. 183. 407 
mtia. 439. 441. 416. 474 
••‘***- 33 *. 399 

7WM tod a^Twaa, 177 • 


)o. 103 

189. 175. 17* ff- 1*3. 185. 
3. ail, 413. 448. 304/..^. 
*. 33«. 398. 403. 41S. 481 


H ( Na«r DtOtii'n II 


r*p*. 193. *95. 19*. *14. »»3. »*7. 
358, 387 »•. 37* 

*4. 3* 

ad7«. 168 

•dtOM. t 79 /. 

tt^ an. 448 

wQy*. 179; ^ar*-. 104: a^*-. 184, 
to* 

> t8 * 8 m i. lU /.. 195. 193, *07 ff., 414. 

414. 443. 44? ff.. 336. *«4 «. 

-8 aad. 193. 19s. 403 S- »*3. **7. 
m8 . S*» «• 

MddKta. 116. 139. 143. 359 
*-*7*. 31. 358 

iadlt. 31, no. 445. 467. 487 
t—d — a. 44a 
86. 336 

iradittd. 60. 103 

t a*i < ra. 169. 175. 17* ff- 1*3. >85. 

195. —5. *13. *13. «c S«4 1- 3«*. 

3*>- 33*. 33*. 398. 403. 413. 481 
f aai * >ira. 173, 193. 193. *09. *«i /. 

414. 443. 447, 449 f- 358. 3*1 8. 
laiAMJaa. t8o 
SrU l'5*. »3«. 31*. di7 

Ml, 114 

laWaa. 433 483 

laa^a ^ Iii. 89. 103 
i a « *a V d iw ». 18) 

—***. 193. 195. *43. 336, 364 N. 
■a Wad d ii i d lim a. 34! 338. 337 

«*—1 »*. 145 

$»mS 4 ki, 104. 141, 177 /., 184, >88, 
191 /.. aat. 437. 441, 438, 340 ff.. 
5*5. 354. 358. 341. 346. 334 
J88, 371 375 /- ST*. 4«9. 4)*; 

and awM^w^UCa, 

355 ••» 

M—aid. 440 /.; difUi. 44« /., 311; 
«a»Ua / i te . 440. jti; air, 

311; ■*aamia«fl>. 3112 -d^ivc. 441, 
311: ad ydi aa. 307 a.. 311; .«afi 
441,311,3)0.4>9. 431; .tafaddM,)!! 
33a 

i^ l j ia t iaa, 109, 449 
laWdra. 349 
-***8. 33. 349 /• 
ftte. 437 
««*Wa. 474 
«*«•• 474. 477 


77. 35* 
taarya. 103 
taaMlIa, 43 
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